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“PREFACE 


Ture soox 18 LARGELY based on What Marx Really Meant, 
which I published in 1934. That work contained a good deal 
that was topical, especially in relation to the then recent conquest 
of power in Germany by the Nazis. So much has occurred since 
that, instead of merely revising the original text, I have thought 
better to use it as the basis for what is largely a new book. 
I have also altered the title, not only in order to mark this 
change, but also because what was said by reviewers and others 
at the time of the original publication convinced me that my 
title was liable to be misunderstood. What I was attempting 
then—and am attempting now—was not a summary of Marx’s 
doctrines or merely an essay in interpretation of Marx’s thought, 
but rather a revaluation of Marx’s essential ideas and methods 
in relation to contemporary social structures and developments. 
Especially I was trying to consider the bearing of Marx’s theories 
on the structure of social classes, which have altered greatly 
since he formulated his account of them. I think the new title 
better expresses what I had, and have, in mind. 

I should like to thank Dr. D. B. Halpern for a very useful 
discussion of Marx’s ideas, but 1 have of course no wish to saddle 
him with any of my conclusions. 

G. D.H. CG. 

Oxrorp. 

May, 1948. 
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CHAPTER I / 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MARXISM 


Tus BOOK OF MINE requires at the outset a few words of 
explanation; for otherwise there is a danger that some readers 
may search in it for what they will certainly fail to find. It is 
not meant primarily, or to any considerable extent, either as an 
exposition or as a criticism of Marx’s doctrines, here para- 
phrasing, condensing and expounding the words of the master, 
or there seeking to set him right where I believe him to have 
been wrong. There exist plenty of expositions and abridgments 
of Marx by followers of hig doctrine; and criticisms and refutations 
of him are as the sands of the sea-shore. There are even competent 
judicious essays upon his work, with which I have no desire to 
set up this book in rivalry. 

My object is something different. It is to disentangle in his 
teaching, from what is dead or no longer appropriate, what 
remains alive and capable of that process of growth and adapta- 
tion which is the prerogative of living things. I am conscious 
that my own thought has been deeply influenced by Marx— 
the more s0 perhaps because I came to him after I had first 
received, and then repelled, the influence of the Hegelian doc- 
trine. I am no Marnist, if to be one involves, as many of his 
followers seem to suppose, unquestioning acceptance of his 
opinions, or any sort of belief in the literal inspiration of the 

arxian scriptures. Indeed, in a good many respects my mind 
recoils from Marxism, as a system, both because I have a deeply- 
rooted mistrust of systems, one and all, and especially of systems 
which attribute everything of importance to a single cause, 
and also because Marx's system appears to me to rest, as so 
many systems do, on a failure to analyse with sufficient clarity 
the master-cause on which everything is thereafter made to 
depend, Over and above this, Marx’s system hits right up against 
my conviction that it is a profound error to attribute to “classes,” 
of things or of men, any reality distinct from that of the indivi- 
duals which compose them, or to regard the classes, as distinct 
from the individuals, as active forces shaping the course of 
history. In saying this, I do not of course mean to deny the 
possibility of statistical generalisations about the probable 
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behaviour of the majority of individuals who belong to a particy. 
lar class or group, in face of situations which broadly affect 
them in the same ways. I do, however, deny that such generaliga. 
tions can establish more than probabilities, or that, in mogt 
cases, the classes or groups about which they can be made can 
be more than approximately delimited or defined. However 
deeply individuals may be influenced by their social environ. 
ment, they remain individuals; and it remains true that al] 
action, as well as all consciousness, is an attribute of the indivi. 
dual. Group or class action is the action of a number of individuals 
doing the same or interrelated acts: it is never the action of the 
group as such, even if the acts of the individuals are deeply 
influenced by their relation to the group, or are taken as repre. 
sentative acts on behalf of the group—as when an officlal acts 
on behalf of the members of a society or association. Marx, ag 
against this, often wrote as if classes could act, and were even 
in some sense more real as active agents than the individuals 
composing them. In this important respect he never shook 
himself free of the Hegelianism in which he was brought up. 
In “turning it upside down,” as he said he had done, he did not 
t rid of the metaphysical element: he only substituted a new 
form of metaphysics, masquerading as science. This had the 
disastrous result of making him think of individuals—of capitalists 
and workers alike—as abstractions, and of the capitalist class 
and the proletariat as realities. The individual worker came to 
be regarded as merely a ‘‘detail-labourer,’’ an atom forming an 
element in the mass of social Jabour, and significant only in the 
mass; and, hardly less, the individual capitalist was thought of 
as no more than an element in the total force of Capitalism, which 
appro riated ‘surplus value” b exploiting the proletariat and 
cn out this “surplus value,” as rent, interest and profit, 
the detail-capitalists. Here again, I do not of course 

deny that capitalists, through joint stock concerns and mono- 
ies, and workers, throug! Trade Unions and Co-operative 
ieties, do act as impersonal forces, or that it is legitimate to 
speak of the actions of these collective entities, provided that 
care is taken not to forget that they can act only through the 
actions of individual men and women. What I do deny is that 
the “‘actions” of groups or clases can be determined apart from 


light than anywhere else by which to seek aud i 
both of certain key factors in the development of naman bere 
and of fundamental economic and political problems of to-day. 
. In this sense alone, I claim, has anyone a sound intellectual 
title to call himself Marxist in 1948. For it is the rankest injustice 
to Marx to suppose that he would have written exactly as he 
wrote in 1848, or in 1859, or in 1867, or even in 1889, if he had 
been alive and writing to-day. No sense ‘was stronger in Marx 
than the sense of change; and how much has changed almost 
out of recognition since Marx died two-thirds of a century ago! 
Only fanatics learn The Communist Manifesto and the key passages 
of Das Kapital by heart, and conceive themselves thereby to have 
unlocked the secrets of the capitalist world as it now exists. 
Only disciples who utterly misunderstood both the meaning 
and the method of their master can think that an analysis of 
the economic development of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, primarily in a single country, will serve in lieu of fresh 
thinking about the world-bestriding capitalism of a century 
later.. No thinker thinks beyond his time, in the sense that his 
thought can be adequate for any generation later than his 
own. He may lay lasting foundations, good for later generations 
to build upon; but woe betide those who seek to save themselves 
the pain of mental building by inhabiting dead men’s minds. 

If Marx is to be of any service to us, we must neither parrot 
his phrases nor repeat his doctrines by rote, nor on the other 
hand denounce him for his failure to provide valid answers to 
questions which neither were being asked nor could have been 
asked in his day, but must let him help us to do afresh for 
our generation what he sought to do for his own. For this task 
we are likely, I believe, to find his methods more directly helpful 
than bis doctrines. For if we begin with Marx’s doctrines, and 
set out to discover where and how far they are still applicable 
to the world of to-day, we shall be in danger of producing 
either an apologia or a criticism, without throwing any real 
light upon our own problems. We shall run the risk of assuming 
that precisely the questions Marx asked are the questions that 
need asking now, and that the answers will be merely modifica- 
tions, or perhaps negations, of the answers which he found, But 
in fact the questions that it is important for us to ask may be 
different questions, and the answers may have to be stated in 
radically different terms. : 

Yet, of course, the world we have to study has grown directly 
out of the world Marx studied. Our world, pealy though it 
has changed and much more closely interrelated though its 
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elements have become, is continuous with his; and to some 
extent he was able to foresee aright how the one would develop 
out of the other. We shall! doubtless find after all that many of 
his questions are our questions too, amd derive from them 
answers of the same order as his own. But we must not, at our 
peril, assume in advance that this is so of any particular question, 
We must look closely at our own world, not only for the answers 
to our questions, but equally for the questions themselvea, 

That is why, if Marx helps us at all, his method is likely to 
help us more than his conclusions. For a method of study and 
analysis is likely to remain valid for longer than any set of 
conclusions arrived at by its use. This is not to say that method 
can remain static in a changing world; but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the general forms of thought will change more 
slowly than their particular content. 

Of course, it is possible that Marx’s method will not help us. 
There are, I know, some Marxists who hold his method to have 
been an unfortunate philosophical aberration, in despite of 
which he hit on a number of important truths. But these are 
either the parrots of Marxism, who learn diligently without 
reflection, or its mere hangers-on, in search of comfortable 
crumbs of congenial doctrine. Marx's method is integral, not 
only to his conclusions, but to the entire basis of historical study 
on which his conclusions rest. His method will fail to help us 
only if his whole analysis was from beginning to end upon the 
wrong lines. It may have been so; and those who hold a priori 
that it was so will be indisposed to attempt its use for an analysis 
of the world to-day. J have not found it unhelpful, when I have 
tried to use it; and all I ask of the readers of this book is that 
they should follow me in the experiment of seeking to discover 
how far Marx's method can be applied with success to a reading 
of the signs of our times. 


The Dialectical Method 

Having said this, I feel I ahall be ted to at once 
to paca Ss what this wonderful Martian ee ae order 
that my readers may be in a position to follow the analysis of 
the world of to-day with full knowledge of the method by which 
it is ag Harn This, however, is not what I propose to do; 
for the ian method is best understood not by reading 8 
theoretical exposition of it, but in the first instance by see! 
it at work. Later in this book, I shall attempt to state what 
believe its essential qualities to be; but at this stage 1 shall ssy 
but a few words about it. 
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In the first place, all living things are j 
change, which arises partly fen thet aoe eae car 
from within themselves. This is true of societies no less tan ae 
individuals; for societies are constantly changing collecti oe 
individual men and id sey bias 

i en and women. In order to understand any human 
society, we must study it not as something static, but as a 
continually changing thing, subject té an unceasing process of 
development, growth and decay. It is intelligible only in relation 
to its entire past history, as well as to its present condition, which 
is indeed only a cross-section of its history. Even if our aim is to 
understand the present, we have to think of the present as a 
constantly moving point; for even while we are making our 
analysis to-morrow is becoming to-day. 

It follows that, even if our aim were only to understand, and 
not also to use our understanding as a basis for action, the 
method of static analysis could not, in the field of the social 
studies, yield us satisfactory results. For if a thing is in fact in 
constant motion, it is fatally misleading to analyse it on the 
assumption that it is standing still. And human society does 
not merely move: in our day it moves fast—faster than ever 
before. It has change—rapid change—as an essential part of its 
nature. A thing which has change as the very essence of its 
nature will not stand still for the student’s convenience: it can 
be grasped only in and through its changes, and by an under- 
standing of its processes of change. To ignore this fact has been, 
right up to our own day, the fundamental mistake of orthodox 
economics, which has set out first to analyse capitalist society 
on the assumption that it can be treated as standing still, and 
has then tried to introduce the dynamic factors at a later stage, 
as modifications of this static analysis. Such a method is radically 
wrong; for if the vital factor of change is left out of the original 
analysis, it cannot be successfully reintroduced. Man cannot 
breathe the breath of life into a dead body, or achieve concrete- 
ness by starting out from what is admittedly an abstraction. 

The falsification inherent in static analysis of living and 
changing things becomes still more evident as soon as we ask 
rs) ves what the purpose of the analysis is. For in our study 
of social affairs we are assuredly secking not only to understand, 
but also to make our understanding a basis for action. Being 
men and members of a society of men, we cannot escape the 
necessity of acting, or dissociate our desire to understand society 
from our desire to act aright as members of it. We can, of course, 
seck to make our analysis as objective as possible, in order to 
avoid falsifying facts to suit our perso wishes and ideals; 
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and it is of vital importance that we should do this to the fullest 
extent of which we are capable. But, however objective we 

to be, we cannot possibly even wish to stop our understand} 
from influencing our action, or exclude considerations of practice 
from our attempts to understand, All social studies, however 
ubjective they may need to be, have a practical aspect; and if 
it is disastrous to allow our wishes to distort our observation of 
the facts, it is no less so to forget, or deny, that understand 
of the facts is bound to influence action, and thereby to Pad 
the facts themselves. For actions are facts, and men's under. 
standing is a fact, which becomes a social fact as soon as it iy 
diffused by speech or writing, or even as soon as it affects the 
actions of him who understands. 

A sound method of social analysis must therefore be dynamic, 
in the sense that it must set out from things as they are, in 
continual change and growth, and not from dead abstractions 
from which the quality of change and the power to change have 
been carefully removed. It is above all at this point that Mar’s 
method diverges al the very outset from that of the “orthodox” 
economists. For they, from the time of Ricardo! up to the present, 
have one and all, with varying degrees of consciousness, begun 
by constructing an abstract and static economic world as a 
field for their analysis, and have allowed change to intrude 
into this world of theirs only when they have completed its 
equipment with a full set of static institutions, and studied down 
to the last detail the hypothetical ‘‘behaviour’’ of these institu- 
tions in the absence of all changes which could operate as 
disturbing factors. This is the celebrated ‘equilibrium analysis,” 
carried to its barren perfection above all by Pareto and by the 
economists of the Austrian school and their imitators, but used 
Jess consciously as a method by all their predecessors of the 
classical schools after Adam Smith. 

For example, in this abstract world of the economists, there 
is no room for the influence of technical ch: which affect 
the productivity of industry, the balance of ine and human 
power, the structure of the productive system, the character of 
the labour process, the ly of and demand for the various 
kinds of commodities—in every aspect and element of 
economic life. Not, of course, that the economists are unmindful 
of these changes. They are not; but they treat them as disturbing 
factors which cause conditions in the real world to diverge Seat 
the pattern of the abstract world which they have 
They fall in love with this creature of their minds, until the? 

ls 1 Not from thet of Adam Amith, who had « strong historical sens. ie 
1 wee 


come readily to believe that man’s chief i i 

be to make conditions in the real world poor ang een 
possible this abstract world, in which things always work he in 
selves out with the precision of mathematical equations. and 
nothing unexpected can ever happen. But, for this to be achie ved 
all possibility of progress would have to be emptied out of the 
world; for progress is essentially and inevitably a disturbing 
force, upsetting current adjustments and existing relationshi " 
and changing the very nature of things as well : thei relative 
Bantelonis as their relative 

Our first precept, then, is to begin with the 
world of things as they are, and foe with a sim iiped pele, 
world of our imagination. But we must think of things as they 
are, not as standing still, so as to be reproducible by timeless 
Portraiture, but as changing and growing while we regard them 
and as carrying about in all their ceaseless movements and 
interactions the whole living history of their growth. It is often 
said that the origin of a thing can never explain it; and that is 
true enough. Its origin is but one fragment of its history, even 
as its present activity is another fragment. To study things 
historically is to set out to interpret them, not by their origins, 
but by the whole active force of which their entire history is the 
expression. 

But that is not all. If we are setting out to understand a thing, 
we must look directly at the thing itself, and not primarily at 
men’s ideas about it. This is not because ideas are unimportant, 
or uninfluential in shaping the world’s history, as some Marzist& 
seem to suppose, but because in the last resort ideas are about 
things, and not things about ideas. The thing is prior to the ideas 
men form of it, though the ideas, once ba, can exert a 
Seni influence in changing the shape of things, and in 

ringing new combinations of things into existence. Throughout 
human history, things and ideas ceaseleasly interact, but never 
so as to upset the primacy of things, For, in order to become a 
force in history, the idea, which is derived from things, must be 
made flesh, and become a thing. 


The Conception of History 
This, and neither more nor less than this, is the basis of the 
“Materialist Conception of History”—a name so misunderstood 
and so overlaid with wrong associations as to make clear 
explanation of it a terribly difficult task, not only because the 
conception itself is unclear at certain vital points, but also 
because the name is apt to conjure up a wrong picture which 
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it is a labour of Sisyphus to remove. For most people think 
instinctively of ‘materialism’ as asserting the supremacy of 
matter over mind, or even as denying the existence of Mind 
save as a derivative quality of matter, whereas no such doctrine 
is involved in, or even reconciliable with, the “Materialist 
Conception of History.”! What this conception does assert is 
that mind, as a formative force in history, works by embodying 
itself in things, changing their shape and potency, and combinin 

them into relations and systems whose changing phases are the 
basis of the history of mankind. ; 

Marx is never weary of asserting the primacy of things over 
ideas about them, or of denying the Hegelian-Platonic notion 
of the primacy of ‘ideas’; but he is no less emphatic in denounci 
the “crude materialism’? which dismisses mind out of the 
universe. Marx’s ‘materialism’ is to be contrasted not with 
philosophics which affirm the reality of mind, but with the 
kinds of Idealism that deny the reality of matter. In the sense 
in which most people to-day use the word, Marx was not a 
‘materialist’ at all. He was a realist opponent of Idealism. 

What are the ‘‘material” things that Marx conceived to be 
the active determinants of social change? Marx calls them the 
‘powers of production’ and rests his entire account of historical 
deweiapeent upon their influence. These ‘powers of production’ 
are not, though they include, mere natural objects, offered to 
man for his use apart from any activity of his own. They also 
include, more and more as civilisation advances, esp bites 
fhen have made by changing the form of natural objects, directing 
the labour of their hands with the informing power of the human 
mind. Moreover, even natural objects rake their contribution 
to human history largely, though not exclusively, through men's 
knowledge of their use. The sea is barrier, and not highway, 
till men learn to make vessels that will carry them upon it. 
Coal becomes a: productive power only when men have dis 
covered that it will burn, and have learnt the art of mining. 
Storms and earthquakes may destroy, and climate may caus 
vegetation to grow or perish, or may influence men's bode 
and minds without. positive collaboration of men's minds with 
nature. But the advance of civilisation consists above all else 
of the growth of men’s knowledge of the ways to make naturel 


objects serve their ends, and to fashion out of them things that 
exist and work not by nature, but by art bending nature to 
man’s will. 

The external things, then, that Marx calls “material” and 
regards as the agents of social evolution come as man’s knowledge 
increases to be more and more products of the human mind 
using and transforming what is given by nature. The ‘gifts of 
nature’ become products of human intelligence, as when barren 
wastes.are converted by irrigation into fertile land. Not nature, 
as in Buckle’s conception, but man’s power over nature lies at the 
root of history. Indeed, for Marx, man himself, mind and all, 
is a'“‘thing” and, in his economic capacity, one of the ‘powers 
of production,’ and the most important of them all. Why call 
such a conception “materialist,” when it in fact embodies the 
fullest recognition of the conscious determining power of mind? 

It is, I think, impossible to acquit Marx of having opened the 
door to serious misunderstanding by failing to make clear this 
dual character of the ‘powers of production.’ It is, indeed, 
implied throughout in the account Marx gives of them, as well 
as in his repeated insistence that “men make their own history”; 
but it is nowhere clearly stated; and the labelling of the powers 
of production as ‘materialistic’ is calculated, as we have seen, 
to Rater misunderstanding of their real character. Indeed, Marx 
was probably unconscious, when he formulated his doctrine, 
that the distinction between the mental and environmental 
elements in the powers of production was of key importance. 
These elements were so intermingled in both land and capital 
goods—which in their historical forms are alike products of 
mind acting upon the gifts of external nature—that it may have 
seemed, to him that to distinguish them would involve needless 
abstraction, It would, moreover, have blurred the contrast 
between his version of the dialectical process and Hegel’s, which 
he wished to make as sharp as he could. The sonsequence, how- 
ever, was that he appe to many of his readers to be building 
his theory of history on a monistic foundation of determination 
by man’s physical environment, whereas he was in fact rogers 
it on a dualistic foundation of the interaction between the min 
of man and the physical world upon which man’s mind Ae to 
work, Engels tended to worsen the confusion by insisting that 
the mind of man is part of the physical world, because it can 
operate on things only through the body. This method of state- 
ment does indeed save consistency, by explicitly including ee 
itself within the r of ‘material’ things; but it does ee re y 
at the cost of coneealing the essential dualism of man’s rela’ a 


Idealism and ‘‘ Materialism” 

Marx called his conception of history “‘materialist,” because 
he was determined to mark it off sharply from the metaphyrica] 
Idealism of Hegel and his followers. Where he wrote “materi. 
alist,” it would be more natural in our day to write “realist”; 
for it is Realism, and not Materialism, that we are accustomed 
to contrast with Idealism as a philosophical point of view. In 
this book, I shall write “realist” in place of ‘‘materialist,” 
wherever “realist” will convey better to the modern reader the 
meaning of Marx's doctrine. For I can see no point at all in 
that form of servility which clings obstinately to a name, even 
when it has been proved again and again to be a source of 
needless confusion and misunderstanding. This irreverence will 
doubtless annoy the theological parrots who screech about the 
Marxian temples. Let them squawk. Our business is neither to 
vilify nor to adulate, but to understand. 

According to the Idealists, ideas and not things are the ultimate 
substance of being. The world we seem to know, the world of 
fact and event, is but a shadowing of a more real world of pure 
idea. The thing is nothing, save as a pale and unsubstantial 
reflection of the idea. Mind not merely haces matter to its will, 
but makes it out of nothing save itself. Real things, or rather 
the appearances that masquerade as real things, owe such half- 
reality as is conceded to them solely to being emanations of 
mind or spirit. Consciousness, which is the attribute of mind, 
is therefore regarded as prior to existence in space and time, 
which is the attribute of things. There are no ding: there are 
only thoughts thinking them. 

But now even these thoughts begin to dissolve. For how shall 
thought subsist without a thinker? How shall many thoughts 
exist save in the substance of a unifying mind? But the minds 
of mere men will not serve; for they dwell in bodies which, 
being. tings are but the unsubstantial wrack of thought. The 
Idealist proceeds at last to the One Universal Mind, wherein 

ts source and ultimate substance, so that no 


, leaving in substantial existence only the Universal Ona 
who bears same suspiciously close resemblance to the 
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feute °- Nothing as a perfectly empty circle bears to the 
bsolute Idealism is conceived most naturally in stati : 
for how can the Absolute, which includes all, ange Chane 
must be out of one form into another; but can the Absolute 
ever discard, or add to itself, even a single characteristic? It was 
left for Hegel to re-think Idealism in dynamic terms, so as to 
make of the Absolute, not a One existing from all time, but an 
immanent reality gradually achieving actual existence by the 
evolutionary process of its own thought, discarding ceaselessly 
the dross of partially conceived and incomplete truths, so as to 
draw nearer in actual as well as in immanent reality to the 
ultimate Oneness of the completely coherent and rational 
self-realisation of the Idea. If, at this point, the reader exclaims, 
‘What a sentence!” I must answer that I can find no words less 
nonsensically grandiloquent wherewith to express without mis- 
cates Hegel’s curious conception of the dialectical March 

Mind. This process of developing actuality was expressed in 
the Hegelian dialectic, on which Marx built a “materialist”— 
say rather a “realist” —dialectic of his own. 

For Hegel, human history was merely a phase in the dialectical 
self-realisation of the “Idea.’? Things were not, save in and for 
the developing Idea. Minds were not, save as stuff to be burned 
up to nothing more than the infinitesimal speck of reality dis- 
tilled out of them in the fierce heat of the crucible of universal 
his 


Ta at fierce heat only the rational could live; and therefore 
only the rational was deemed to possess reality. But as every- 
thing of which we have direct experience falls short of rationality, 
all our experience had to be deemed an experience of unreality. 
All Idealism before Hegel resolved itself into this flat denial of 
the reality of things experienced. It was Hegel’s achievement, 
by invoking the conception of degrees of reality, and by re-stating 
Idealism in evolutionary terms, to attempt, on Idealistic assump- 
tions, to put back a shadowy element of reality into our every- 
day experience. But, in the Hegelian universe of becoming, the 
stigma upon common experience remained; for things possessed 
such imperfect reality as they had only as partial embodiments 
of the developing Idea. . 

To this Idealist coeepHlon spon opposed an pean etree 
Realiam. Seizing upon Hegel’s evolutionary conception 0 7 
he applied it, ander Feuerbach’s influence, directly to the 
substance of the world of actual experience. The things we sce 
and feel and experience directly with our minds and senses are 
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real, but they are not static. They are constantly changin 
becoming, waxing and waning, passing into something other 
than themselves, even as Hegel said; but their mutations are 
their own, and not reflections of anything external to themselves, 
According to Marx, the Hegelian dialectic is the right method 
of apprehending reality; but, as Feuerbach had already shown, 
it needs to be applied directly to the world of things, and used 
directly as a clue to the interpretation of ordinary human 
experience. : . 

In Hegel's universe, the evolution of the Idea is accomplished 
dialectically by a ceaseless succession of ideological conflicts, 
Every idea that embodies a partial truth meets in the world its 
opposite and “contradiction,’? which is also the embodiment 
of a partial truth. Between the two there follows a conflict, 
out of which at length a new and higher idea, embodying new 
but still partial truth, emerges—to generate in its turn a new 
opposite and a new conflict. This struggle of ideas is fought out 
again and again in the dialectical form of thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis; and cach synthesis becomes, in the moment of its 
victory, a thesis in terms of which a fresh struggle is to be fought. 
This process must go on until finally the goal is reached in that 
complete and insuperable synthesis which embodies in itself the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

In Hegel’s philosophy, these battling ideas can hardly be said 
to be in men’s minds: rather are men’s minds conceived of as 
being in the ideas, and as partaking of reality only by virtue of 
being so. The individual mind has, for Hegel, only the most 
shadowy reality, as a speck of ‘mind-stuff’ on its way towards 
absorption in the Universal Mind or Idea. 

Marx took over, and applied directly to the world of human 
affairs, all the Hegelian paraphernalia of conflict—of theses, 
antitheses and syntheses succeeding one another in a ceaseless 
ascent of mankind towards more developed forms of social and 
economic organisation. But what he saw evolving in this way was 
not the Idea, but life itself—the multifarious social life men 
embody in the patterns of the successive of human 
civilisation. There was no need to go outside world of men. 
and things for the clue to the evolutionary process. For men and 
things are themselves the subject-matter of evolution. 

The life, however, which Marx saw as developing in this 
dialectical fashion is social life. It is the life, not of individuals, 
but of societies. For Marx, as for Hegel, the individual is not the 
“real thing,” but an abstraction. He says in the sixth of his 
1 For tho Hegelian meaning of “contradiction” pac page 288. 
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Theses on Feuerbach that “the human e: is 3 

° . . . . SSE) i 
inherent in each single individual: in its reality (64 oe peri 
of the social relations.” He speaks of Feue: elled, 


€ soc rbach 
by his failure to understand this, “to ainpe cate 
isolated, human individual’; and he goes on to say that the 


older materialism was unable, from the same c: 

beyond “the outlook of single individuals in civil panini 
meaning, by “civil society,” what Hegel meant by it when he 
contrasted it, as the realm of individual relations, with the State 
as the concrete human reality. If Marx had intended by this no 
more than that the individual is subject to social influences and 
that the very notion of an isolated individual apart from such 
influences is an abstraction, he would have been correct. But he 
meant a great deal more: for him the class, and the State as a 
representative of class power, were endowed with the same sort 
of higher reality as Hegel attributed to his metaphysically con- 
ceived State, and the individual, social influences and all, was 


regarded as less real, and more abstract, than the class to which 
he belonged. 


Mind, Matter, and Statistical Probability 


In the conflict between Marx and Hegel, the issue is not 
whether the dominant power is mind or matter; for the Hegelian 
conception subordinates both alike to the supposed Idea, and 
makes men into abstractions in order the more to, exalt the 
Absolute. Marx’s so-called Materialism, which was in fact 
Realism, upheld actual mind, in its form as “social mind,” 
equally with actual matter against the Absolute which was 
greedy to engulf them both. Marx did not pose the question of 
mind versus matter at all, because he conceived it to be wholly 
without meaning for the world of men, He was deeply influenced 
by the fact that, in the world of men and external things, mind 
and matter are so inter-penetrated and at one that he held it 
to be futile to ask which counts for more. Mind cannot exist 
save in the material substance of the brain, or receive impres- 
sions save through the material avenues of the sense-organs; and 
the material objects external to man amid which he lives and 
works, from the soil itself to the steam-engine and the electrical 
generator, owe their form and nature and productive power so 
largely to man’s activity, as to be essentially products of mind, 
constantly evolving and changing under the influence of man’s 
inventive power. 2 : ; 

Tt might have been supposed that this assertion of the essential 
unity of mind and matter would have led Marx to insist on the 
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final reality of the individual; for it is only in individuals that 
mind and matter are conjoined. Neither State nor group nor 
class has a body, any more than it has a mind. The collectivit 
to use Herbert Spencer’s phrase, “‘has no common sensorium,? 
But Marx did not draw this seemingly obvious conclusion, to 
which he was blinded by his sense of the overwhelming import. 
ance of social factors in the making of human character. Because 
the tsolated individual is an abstraction, Marx rushed to the 
conclusion that Hegel was right in regarding the individual 
himself as an abstraction, and in attributing concrete reality to 
the whole to which he was attached. He attributed reality and 
potency in shaping the world not to individuals, but to classes, 
He did not realise that in taking up this attitude he was d i 
from his affirmation that bodies and minds could exist only in 
union, and that mind apart from body could have no real 
existence. He made the class an active reality, though it had no 
body wherewith to act, except the discrete bodies of its individual 
constituents. 

In what sense, if any, can it be legitimate to speak of ‘classes’ 
as real things, despite their want of bodies or minds distinct from 
those of their members? Any statistician will be able to answer 
this question, after a fashion. If enough members of a class 
tend to act uniformly in any given situation to render unim- 

rtant, because uninfluential, the actions of the exceptional 
individuals, it is legitimate to speak loosely of the class as ‘‘acting” 
in such and such a way. If we find how, in this sense, classes 
have in fact repeatedly responded, we may be able to predict, 
with some degree of probability, how they will respond in similar 
situations in the future. Such predictions are, however, only 
statements of statistical probability, and they tell us nothing 
about the probable behaviour of any particular member of the 
class. Marx assumes that classes, in this statistical sense, act in 
accordance with their conceptions of class-interest (and also, 
I think, that their conceptions of class-interest tend to coincide 
with real class-interests). Thus, his theory of class-action says 
nothing about the motives that move any particular individual 
to act: it is a complete misunderstanding to represent Marx as 
saying that everyone always acts cither in the interest of his 
class, or in his own private interest. What he does hold is that, 
on any occasion when great numbers are involved, most of the 
individuals will act in accordance with class-interests as far 28 
such interests arise; so that there exists a statistical probability 
that the power of a class will be thrown predominantly on the 
tide of its interest. Marx, of course, did not state hia position in 
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this way. He did not distinguish between ‘statistical 


babili 
and certainty: he regarded the pene 


r d correlation between class-action 
and class-interest as certain for practical purposes of historical 


interpretation and prediction. But what he regarded as certain 
was not how the individual, but how the class, would act. . 
Does the fact that it is possible to make highly probable 
statistical predictions about how a class will act justify treating 
the class as a “real thing”? That is mainly a question of termin- 
ology: if for ‘‘real thing” is substituted “real force,” there cannot 
be much doubt about the answer. What is not justifiable is to 
conclude that any “reality” attributed to the class derogates in 
any respect from the “reality” of the individuals included in 
the class. Hegel did take this view; and Marx was enough under 
Hegel’s influence at least to come near to taking it, and often 
to use language which appeared to imply it. How far he did 
consciously take it I am not sure. What is certain is that his 
belief that class-action was predictable in terms of interest, 
combined with his belief that class-action was the moving 
force in history, led him to relegate the individual to a quite 
subordinate réle. This is the foundation of much of the ruthless- 
ness and lack of humanism that has characterised the application 
of the Marxian doctrine. Marx and Engels would probably have 
said that it was essential to the “scientific” spirit, and would 
have rested their claim to be “scientific Socialists” at least partly 
on this ground. But is the best scientist he who ignores “‘varia- 
tions”; and, if there is an analogy between Biology and Social 
Science, is it found in a practice of ignoring variations and 
relying exclusively on a study of statistical probabilities? The 
statistical method has been very fruitful in many fields of science, 
including Social Science; but, however fruitful it can be in 
studying and in predicting class-behaviour, does it vover the 
whole field? Does it, for example, even begin to explain that 
“variation” in the ‘powers of production bearer = ek 
own showing, sets the whole process-of social evolution to ‘ 
and creates the classes whose Behaviour is regarded as the means 
of bringing human institutions into a right relation wie se 
levelo ‘powers of production’? The human mind does 
= ody ag su ingredbent in the “class-mind,” orin clase enero 
It acts in many other ways as wel including the fundamentally 
i t way of acquiring new knowledge. ; 
m rue thoug: the aeegtion of the essential unity of mind a 
body may be, it does not make the distinction between aan 
and external nature unimportant. When Marx first form ae a 
his theory, the most pressing need may have been to co 
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the Hegelians; but the attribution of concrete reality to classes 
was illogical, and the consequence of setting up “Materialism” 
against “Idealism” was to let loose endless misunderstandings 
upon an age less ridden by Hegelian Idealism than that of Marx'y 
youth. 


The Powers of Production 

When we speak, in Marxian terms, of the ‘powers of produc- 
tion’ as the fundamental forces responsible for social evolution, 
the phrase has no meaning unless it applies not only to the 
natural forces which are at men’s disposal, but also to the 
artificial forces which men have made by their use, and not 
only to all these forces, natural and artificial, taken together, 
but also to men’s knowledge of how to apply them—that is, to 
the human mind. 

Suppose a horde of savages left, by the flight or massacre of 
every civilised inhabitant, in undisputed possession of all the 
resources of an advanced country, but with no knowledgeable 
human being at hand to teach them the use of their new 
possessions. What would be the ‘powers of production’ in such 
a case? The great engines and power-stations, the complicated 
machines in the factories, the equipment of transport and 
communication—all these would cease to be ‘powers of produc- 
tion’ determining the course of social development and would 
become mere “matter,” useless except where the savage mind 
could devise, within its range of comprehension, some use for 
them—probably, in our eyes, mostly some peculiar or even 
ludicrous use. I remember reading somewhere of a motor car, 
captured by tribesmen who were ignorant of its use, and con- 
verted info a man-drawn ceremonial car for the chief. A thi 
becomes a Poe of production’ only by virtue of a i 
relation to the mind of man; and this relation is not so 

iven, but something achieved in the development of human 
owledge. The Marxian Conception of History, in any inter- 
pretation of it that makes sense, 1s so far from representing men 
as merely the sport of things that it stresses more than any other 
theory the creative function of men in making the world after 
the pattern of their own knowledge. The outcome of the s0- 


called ‘Materialist Conception’ is not to dethrone the mind of 


man, but on the contrary to assert that men make their own 
history against those who hold that God or the Absolute makes 


it for them, or that the whole course of human events is no more 


than a stream of undirected chance, 
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The Making of History 
Men make their own history; but according to Marx they 
make it primarily in the economic sphere. The great history. 
makers are those human societies which, by invention or experi- 
ment, or by enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge, alter 
the character of the powers of production, and therewith the 
ways in which men get their living and organise themselves for 
economic ends, or those which, by destroying civilisations and 
sweeping away the works and knowledge accumulated by 
generations of toil and experiment, drive men back to painful 
new beginnings of economic and cultural activity. This is not 
to say that in Marx’s view the dominant réle in history belongs 
to great scientists and inventors on the one hand, and to great 
captains of destruction upon the other; for in his view the great 
advances in the arts of production are social products and often 
the great invention arises as the cumulative result of the work of 
many innovators—and the most destructive warfare in history 
has often arisen not from one man’s ambition or military genius, 
but from the migrations of entire peoples, or the clash of rival 
groups within a common civilisation. Emphatically, the “‘great 
man” theory of history is not what Marx believed in; but to 
deny its validity is not to deny that great men do count, for both 
ood and ill. There is no warrant for the view that the Russian 
evolution would have followed the same course without 
Lenin, or the French Revolution without Napoleon, or that 
Europe would have been just the same to-day if Hitler had never 
existed, or that someone else would have been bound to hit on 
just the same inventions as Watt and Siemens and Marconi at 
just the same time even if these particular individuals had never 
are ie fully consistent with Marxism to hold that great agi do 
count; but the Marxist asserts that they count pene an 
greatness fits in with the opportunities of their time. oe wi : 
any Marxist agree that they on eeluiyely pee : en 
i it as in the least true that in their e wi 
aie stil, or that they are the only, or the peincipel 
formative force in world history. According to Perea 
forms world history above all else is the continual inte ; 
patween what is given to men as their social inheritance, natura 
or acquired, and the recente a pra analy ae ‘influence 
Indeed, Marxists, though they do not rule fae pedis 
‘ men,’ tend to regard such men as mo 
aoe i Superior products, no doubt—or 
than the creators of their ie Lara pret ciara for aged oF 
at all events products more influen = 


ill—but essentially products, in the sense that their ‘greatness’ 
lies in giving exceptionally powerful expression to forces which 
would be operative even in their absence, because th 
arise out of the developing relations between man and his 
economic environment. Marx in his account of historical evoly. 
tion makes little of ‘great men’ and much of the developi 
‘powers of production’; but the fact that inventions and discoy. 
eries are largely social products does not get away from the 
fact that one clement in the growth of these powers is the 
contribution of the ‘great men’ who either devise new forms of 
mastery over external nature or obstruct their development by 
annihilating knowledge or imposing fetters upon its expansion 
and diffusion in and between human socicties. 

In considering how men’s social heritage acts upon them, and 
how men act upon it, in any particular epoch, it is irrelevant 
how much of this heritage is natural and how much the product 
of the activity of earlier generations of men, For our own 
generation, the steam-engine and the electrical generator—and 
also, alas, the atomic boml—are just as much parts of the 
objective situation which confronts mankind as the climate, or 
the minerals that are found near the earth’s surface. It is, of 
course, true that there will soon be no steam-engines unless men 


however human beings may behave. It involve 


the next phase of any civilisation must be of such a nature that 
it can be developed out of its predecessor, and that men’s power 
of influencing the course of history is limited to a choice between 
alternatives which are practicable in face of the objective situa- * 
Hon. It follows that, when the historian looks back on. pat 
phases of development within sity given civilisation, he i 
: y to find in the objective situations of the past sufficient 
@ ir 


reasons for history having followed the ich i 
actually followed, rather than any other. Bat da nie, bee 
his view of the objective situations of the past will include the 
actions in them of the human beings who shaped their growth 
This is only the familiar dilemma of free will and determinism, 
in one of its sociological aspects. Every event that has happened 
must have had sufficient cause and must therefore have been 
determined; but it does not follow that events which have not 
yet happened are pre-determined apart from the influence of 
those who have still to act in relation to them. For the causes 
are not complete until the human beings whose action makes 
history have done their part. The free wills of men form part of 
the chain of causality; and those wills are limited only by the 
limitations of their own knowledge and capacity and by the 
conditions within which they have to act. 


Is History a Straight-line Process? 


The foregoing paragraph has repeatedly been qualified by 
saying “within a given civilisation.” When the field of study is 
extended to cover all human history, including the impact of 
one civilisation upon another, much more complex issues have 
to be faced. The attempt, made in The Communist Manifesto, to 
explain all history as a single, continuous chain of economic 
development involves gross over-simplification, if not falsification, 
of the facts. To what extent Marx really believed in this simplified 
version of his theory we shall have to consider later on. Mean- 
while, let us bear in mind that the Manifesto was a propagandist 
pamphlet, and not a theoretical treatise, and that we cannot 
necessarily take its sweeping generalisations quite au pied de la 
lettre, Engels, in editing it, had to except ‘Primitive Communism’ 
in a footnote; and its practical morals would be unaffected even 
if its account of the march of history were to be regarded as 
applicable, in the form given to it in the Manifesto, only, say, to 
the Western World, seen as in broadly continuous development 
from the dawn of civilisation in the Near and Middle East up 
to ita present phase. mae 

Marxism is determinist, in the sense of rejecting the causeless 
as a formative force in history; but it is not fatalist. No one who 
reads Marx’s political writings, or his elaborate plannings of 
Socialist strategy, can reasonably suppose that he considered 
the victory of Socialism to be predestined as to both time and 

lace, and the behaviour of men in the objective situations which 
faced them to be limited to an inevitable reaction to economic 
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circumstances. He clearly held that it made ‘a quite Vitally 4 
significant difference to the prospects of Socialism how Socialists 
behaved, and that their behaviour was capable of being influenced 


by instruction and exhortation and example. 


The Coming of Socialism 

It is, however, sometimes suggested, with more plausibility, 
that Marx did believe the coming of Socialism to be inevitable, 
and held that men could, by their conduct, only advance or 
delay its coming, or cause it to come in a more or less satisfactory 
form. It is quite possible that Marx did hold this view; but, 
whether or no, it does not follow as an inexorable deduction 
from his conception of history. If he held it, his case presumably 
would be that the objective conditions facing the modern world 
were of such a nature as to make some form of Socialism the 
only possible next main stage in the development of Western 
civilisation, On this view, nothing except Socialism would be 
compatible with the limiting conditions of objective possibility, 
and men’s power of influencing history would be restricted to 
making Socialism well or ill, and in this or that of its variant 
possible forms. Such a judgment, whether correct or not, does 
not form a necessary part of the Marxian Theory of Hiktory, in 
the sense that anyone who holds the Marxian theory is bound 
to assent to it. It is a deduction from that theory when it has 
been brought into contact with the available facts of a particular 
historical situation, and its validity depends not on the sound- 
ness of the theory alone, but also on the observer's skill in 
selecting from and interpreting this particular set of facta. ie 
something other than Socialism should succeed to Capitali 
as the Ba pear form of social organisation, that would 
not at all prove the Marxian Conception of History to be wrong. 
It would at most only show that Marx had made a mistake in 
interpreting a particular set of facts in the light of his theory. 

It is no doubt possible to hold, as an integral element in 4 
theory of history, that historical epochs do succeed one another. 
in a predes order, so that there can never be more than one 
possible successor to any aha system. But what conceivably 
valid can there be for such a view? If it is held at all, it 
must be held simply a Peek for it is by its nature incapable of 
verification or even of plausible demonstration in the light of 
the facts. It is, in effect, a piece of mysticism, wholly out of 
ee ee oe Coes ape ot tee aor ee ee 
discussing. Hegel could plausibly have held such a view, because 
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for him all history was the logical unfoldi 

freedom consisted solely in furthering is oe ee Bat 
nothing can square it with a realistic approach to the facts; for 
to the realist there can be no logical reason why a given objective 
situation, considered apart from those who are to handle it 
should not have more than one possible outcome. ; 

It is of course fully possible for a realist to consider that 
Socialism is both by far the best and by far the most probable 
successor to Capitalism as a form of social organisation, or even 
to reach, on the basis of his study of the facts, the conclusion 
that there is no positive alternative. But by this he can mean 
only that he can see or imagine no positive alternative, and that 
in his judgment there is none. He cannot rationally mean that 
in the very nature of things there can be no alternative, or even 
that there can be none of a positive kind. It follows that, in 
judging that there is no positive alternative, he may be mis- 
taken. 

Moreover, even if his judgment is objectively right, the 
sored of a negative alternative remains, It may be a case of 

ocialism or—chaos. The only alternative to the building up of 
some sort of Socialist system may be the sheer dissolution of the 
civilisation that has reached this critical stage. And, in such a 
situation, the behaviour of men in facing it may make just the 
vital difference between the collapse of a civilisation and its 
advance to a new phase of development. Men’s choice is confined 
to the objectively practicable; but how vital that choice may be 
when the alternatives are delicately poised! 

Beyond doubt, Marx took it as “scientifically” certain that 
Socialism would be the next phase in the history of Western 
civilisation. Always he wrote as if he regarded the coming of 
Socialism as inevitable, and only the time and manner of its 
coming ds open to doubt. But this judgment of his rested on two 
assumptions which are fundamentally quite distinct from his 
assertion of the primacy of economic forces—of the ‘powers of 
production’—in shaping the course of history. The first of these 
assumptions was that all human history is to be regarded as a 
continuous process of development. from lower to higher forms, 
analogous to that which biologists were discovering in his day 
in the field of organic nature. Engels later declared that Marx 
had done for the study of social evolution what Darwin had 
done for Biology, and had thus provided a foundation for 
“Scientific Socialism, which rendered the earlier, ‘Utopian’ 
forms of Socialism obsolete. The analogy was, however, alse. 
Darwin by no means divided the course of biological evolution 
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into a series of great epochs, each marked by the emergence of 
a new and higher single dominant species. It was Herbert 
Spencer, rather than Darwin, who attempted to present bio. 
logical development as a teleological process of unified advance 
from lower to higher forms—from the simpler to the more 
differentiated types of organic life. There was in Darwin’, 
theory nothing at all corresponding to Marx’s (or to Comte'’s) 
epochs—much less to Marx’s conception of social evolution ag 
the instrument of change from one epoch to another. 


The Belief in Progress 


The plain truth is that Marx worked out his conception of. 
historical development under the spell not of Darwin but of 
Hegel, who in turn had worked under the spcll of earlier theoristg 
inspired by the notions of human perfectibility and continuous 
underlying progress of the human spirit. Marx, in discarding’ 
the Idealistic philosophy of these thinkers, did not discard the 
framework of their thought, which was a belief in the inevitable 
“march of man.”’ For his predecessors this belief had been 
founded on the idea of divine government of the universe and 
of human affairs, and God’s benevolence towards man was the 
ultimate guarantee of progress.! Marx of course rejected this 
notion of divine governance; but he somehow, like many other 
nineteenth century atheists, kept the belief in progress which 
had rested on it. He continued to think that history must work 
out well even though there was admittedly no deus ex machina to 
ensure this result. 

Marx was able to hold to this position, because he substituted 
for divine providence a conception of the inevitable march of 
nature, as ressed in the development of the “material” 
powers of production. This, however, even if it could be held to 
guarantee development, could by no means logically be treated 
as guaranteeing that the development would make for men’s 
happiness or well-being. The force of nature had to be regarded 
as wholly neutral in relation to men's ends and desires save to 
the extent to which men wore themselves operating s¢ & part of 
nature. To the extent to which were, nature could be said 
not to be neutral in relation to their desires; but there could be 
no assurance that this unncutral element in nature would slways 
be strong to prevail against the neutral elements, 80 38 
to ensure ous atmnan | progres, fee Spee ee 
Marx, however, always assumed thet this human element in 

1 This was the basis, for example, of Kant’s Philosophy of History. 
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nature would be able to co-operate with 
such a way as to shape nature as a whole Papa eta 


Social Conflicts 

Marx’s second assumption, derived di 
that the method of hierical ed eth i 
‘dialectical,’ in Hegel’s sense of the werd, Th was essentially 
by way of conflict. In Marx’s inverted He lianisr ane eee 
could not be between ideas: it had to be 6 anism, this conflict 
These forces Marx saw in economic classes ach Wi eestehcy 
embodying the supremacy of a particular class Coat peck 
he felt he could point to the proletariat as the onl we abe 
of succeeding the bourgeoisie in power; and ee salatartie 
aie as essentially a single, indivisible class Dn proces of 

ing more and more completely unified by subjection toa 
common exploitation, he felt he could regard the victory of the 
proletariat as leading directly to Socialism, because ia emianee 

ation would leave no subject class to be ‘exploited. These are 
issues to which I shall return later; for the present we need only 
observe that Marx’s rightness or wrongness on this point does 
not in any way affect the validity of his fundamental theory 
about the preponderant influence of the powers of production. 
_ Marx, then, regarded Socialism as the inevitable next stage 
in social evolution, because he regarded each stage as involving 
the supremacy of a particular class, up to the stage at which the 
very notion of class would be done away with by the institution 
of a ‘classless society.’ Under Capitalism there remained, he 
insisted, only one exploited class capable of taking upon itself 
the historical function of organising the fuller use of the develop- 
ing powers of production. The victory of this class over Capitalism 
would therefore clear the way directly for the institution of a 
classless economic order, of which Socialism would be the 
institutional expression. 

This view rests upon at least three distinct foundations: first, 
that the proletariat is the only class capable of taking over 
from the capitalist class the ruling power in society; secondly, that 
society is destined to pass through successive phases of class- 
domination into classlessness, and cannot simply break down 
and revert to a more primitive phase; and thirdly, that Sociali ism 
is ‘the only form which can be taken by the institutions of a 
proletarian revolution. These views may all be correct; but they 
are not self-evident, and they cannot be deduced directly from 
the primary affirmation of Marxism that what determines the 
course of human history is the development of the powers of 
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production. They are derived rather from the secondary doctring 
of Marxism, that the way in which human institutions are 
adjusted to fit the requirements of the developing powers of 
production is the way of class-struggles. It would be quite 
possible to agree with Marx’s primary affirmation, but not with 
this secondary affirmation about the mechanics of social evoly. 
tion. It would also be possible to hold that the proletariat jg 
not in fact so completely unitary a class as to exclude the possi. 
bility of continued class-exploitation even after a section of it 
had won political and economic power; and finally it could be 
held that some economic system other than Socialism might 
prove to be consistent with the further development of the 
powers of production. 

Of course, any Marxist will deny that these are real pomi- 
bilities. This denial, however, rests on an unproven assumption 
that the technical evolution of the powers of production is 
necessarily such as to require for their effective use the increasing 
‘socialisation’ of control by placing authority in the hands of 
wider and wider classes, and finally of the whole society. But is 
there any finally valid reason why the powers of production 
should not develop in such a way as to call for their control 
by a narrower, and not by a wider, ruling class? If Marx thought 
there was, may not the reason have been, not anything ‘scientific’ 
in the basis of his thought, but rather an acceptance of the 
widespread contemporary belief in the inevitability of human 
progress? We are more disposed than were his generation to ask 
ourselves whether this belief has any scientific basis, and also 
whether, in its absence, there would be any reason for taking 
the inevitability of Socialism for granted. 

I am not attempting to answer any of these questions at this 

int. I am only raising them in order to affirm that there can 
Ee ample scope within a ‘Realist’ Conception of History for 
the constructive influence of the minds of men. Indeed, the 

actical va of such a xin ess as a guide to payee 
in warning which it gives men against banging their 

betes usclesaly against brick walle It directs men’s minds away 
from the Utopian, the unrealisable save in fancy, towards the 
real ee of the pee aruadoms in which ee 
placed, teaches them, thinking acting realistically, 
to control the course of history far more than they could if they 
were content with Utopias of the mind. For it is no less indispen: 
sable for the social than for the mechanical engineer to accept 
the qualities and limitations of the forces and materials with 
which he has to work. : 
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The Class-struggle 
f The Marxian theory of the method of social evolution, however. 
involves, as we have seen, not only the primary assertion of the 
overriding influence of the powers of production, but also the 
secondary assertion that social evolution works itself out by 
means of the struggle of classes. In the Hegelian dialectic, 
development takes place always and essentially by means of 
conflict. In the realm of ideas, antithesis joins battle with thesis, 
till out of their conflict a new synthesis is born; and this struggle 
is mirrored in the phenomenal history of men and things. 
Marx, in turning the Hegelian conception upside down, took 
over from it the central importance assigned in it to the notion 
of conflict, and equally with Hegel made conflict the necessary 
dynamic of social change. But of what nature was the inverted 
conflict to be? It is easy to master the notion of a conflict of 
ideas leading to the discovery of a new idea based on both the 
contestants and incorporating the valid elements in each of 
them; but in Marx’s inverted Hegelian world, what are the 
contestants? If Marxism were truly “materialism,” as most 
people understand that term, they could be only material things 
apart from the minds of men. Social evolution would have to 
take the form of the non-human powers of production fighting 
one another—a process which it would be exceedingly difficult 
to express plausibly or lucidly in dialectical form—or indeed 
in any form at all. But in Marx’s view the combatants in social 
conflict are not mere things but men, or rather groups of men 
ordered in economic classes in accordance with their differing 
relations to the non-human powers of production and one to 
another. F 
This is the theory of the class-struggle, as repeated in changing 
forms through human history till its end is reached with the 
final abolition of classes and the institution of a classless Society. 
There will be much to say about this theory in later chapters, 
when we come to discuss the class structures and loyalties of the 
world of to-day. Here we are concerned with the theory only as 
an element in the Marxian method. ; s 
In reading Marx’s writings, above all Das Kapital, one is 
continually reminded of his tendency to regard the class as 
somehow more deeply ‘real’ than the individuals who make it 
up—certainly as a more important influence on historical 
‘evolution. Despite his insistence on the priority of things over 
ideas, he gives the class priority over the individuals who make 
Jt up, and treats the class as a thing, and not as an idea. Bane el 
ly does he tend to speak in this way of the modern worl ; 
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for he conceives that, under the capitalist system of large-scale 
machine production, the individual workman has lost the status 
and character of an individual producer, and has become merely 
a “detail-labourer” whose work has meaning only in relation 
to the work of numerous other labourcrs working at the same or 
at related processes within a complex productive unit of which 
they are part. Even the individual capitalist has largely lost his 
independence, and has become a contributor to a chain of related 
processes linking one commodity to another from the first raw 
material to the final output of consumers’ or of capital goods. 
This rapidly developing interrelation of the entire economic 
system is called by Marx the process of economic “socialisation,” 
to which Socialism is the appropriate institutional counterpart, 
Capital is becoming “socialised,’’ and is above all “‘socialising” 
the workers who are employed in conjunction with it as elements 
in a growingly social productive process; and this indispensable 
“socialisation” of the productive powers of society is laying the 
necessary foundations for the socialisation of the ownership 
of the means of production, of the control of the political 
machine, and of the economic classes which it will merge into 
the social solidarity of the coming classless society. 

It is of vital importance to state this conception of the ‘reality’ 
of classes aright. Marx sometimes seems to be playing danger- 
ously—all the more so because but half-consciously—with the 
Hegelian conception of degrees of reality, as if the reality and 
historical influence of classes somehow condemned their indivi- 
dual members to a subordinate order of rea] existence. But it is 
quite unnecessary for the validity of Marx’s primary assertion 
of the predominant influence of the powers of production to 
entertain any such metaphysical view. Groups can be real 
forces, and can exert a influence on their members, without 
derogating at all from the reality of the individuals of whom 
they are made by een aman may be a “‘detail-labourer” in a 
factory, with no isolable individual product of his own, without 
losing his individuality as a person, however much he may act 
and think as a member of a group. 


At this point we are confronted once more with the same 
uestion as we met with in the discussion of men's fresdom to 
1 Marz himeelf says that in the fint 
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make their own history within a system of economi it 
For here again the status and innheations of mieaterhin of a 
group or class set limits within which the individual is com- 
pelled to work in order to get what he wants. All action is in 
the last resort action by individuals, but the individual who 
occupies a defined place within an established social system can 
act effectively either to uphold or to change it only if he acts 
appropriately in relation to the objective conditions. This means 
in social matters, acting in association with others who are 
similarly placed, or whose circumstances, even if they differ, 
are so related to his own as to afford a basis for co-operative 
action. It is of course always possible for an individual to 
dissociate himself from those who are similarly placed with 
himself, and to act in opposition to his own group or class. But, 
even in this case, he will be able to act effectively in social matters! 
only if he transfers his allegiance to some other group or class, 
within which he can find like-minded collaborators. In any 
society of men, collaboration is the prerequisite of effective 
social activity. There has never been a human society in which 
each individual acted by himself, without group loyalty or 
collaboration, Such a society can be imagined by mad philo- 
sophers or by laissez-faire economists; but it is quite out of the 
question that any real society of men should ever bear a signifi- 
cant resemblance to it. 

This collaboration among men is by no means based exclusively 
either on a rational calculation of self-interest, or on a merely 
passive acceptance of the implications of a common status. It 
is neither Benthamite nor sheerly determined apart from men’s 
wills and desires. Based largely on community of needs, experi- 
ences and purposes, it is informed by a spirit of loyalty and 
fellowship. It affects men in their altruistic as well as their 
egoistic impulses; and the strength with which it is felt differs 
greatly from man to man, quite apart from differences in their 
economic and social experience. For this reason a class cannot 
be defined, when it is regarded as an active agent of social 
change, simply in tgrms of its common economic experience. 
It becomes fully a class, in this positive sense, only to the extent 
to which it is permeated by a spirit of loyalty. 


1 Je. on the plane of those activities which, according to Marx, form the 
“ruperuchrey reared op, the foundation Etc te ack on sown ft 

roduction.” It may be quite possible for an indivi 0 act on his own i 
Eevising some new invention or discovery that may have prodigious social 
effects, ‘ 
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Class and Class-consctousness Paar 

It is sometimes suggested that a class becomes a class, in thig 
positive sense, only to the extent to which its members become 
«¢Jass-conscious.” But this is not wholly so, if class-consciousness 
is held to imply a clear formulation of the notion of class. 
solidarity in the members’ minds. Class loyalty can be very 
strong, at any rate in its negative reactions, without the notion 
of class-solidarity being clearly present in the minds of most of 
the members. But class-consciousness, through which loyalty 
becomes a reasoned conception of solidarity without losing its 
emotional content, is a powerful agent in strengthening the ties 
of the classegroup. The sense of loyalty becomes the stronger 
for being made the basis of a rational idea; and classes become 
powerful instruments of social change when the instinctive 
class-loyalty of the majority passes under the leadership of a 
rationally class-conscious minority. Marxian Socialism, which 
could have no wide appeal if there were no foundation of class- 
loyalty for it to build vee has been a means of equipping 
large sections of the working classes in the industrial countries 
with this reasoning class-conscious leadership. For, if Marxism 
is essentially rationalistic in its methods and doctrines, it has its 
roots deep down in the simple sense of a common fellowship 
among the oppressed. 

That class-loyalty need not imply class-consciousness in the 
individual is seen far more clearly among the upper than in the 
lower strata of human societies. Those whom the existing social 
and economic arrangements suit best are often least conscious 
of acting together on a basis of class. They fee] themselves to be 
acting in defence, not of a single class, but of the whole society, 
as it is actually constituted; me they repudiate angrily, and often 
quite sincerely, the suggestion that their attitude is influenced 
by considerations of class. Yet such people have usually a very 
high degree .of class-loyalty and of solidarity one with another, 
as we can see by their eagerness to sustain common and exclusive 
cultural and social standards of their own, by their intermarriages 
one with another, and by their care in ing from invasion 
their own educational institutions and cit monopoly of certain 
professions and callings, as well as, in “‘open’’ societies, by their 
akill in assimilating such outsiders as do penetrate from above 
or from below inside the circle of their class. To classes in this 
position, class-consciousness of a reasoned and explicit kind is 


unnecessary; indeed, it is a itive danger. They are tha 
stronger if they, and even their fenders, can believe that they are 
ae not in any narrow spirit of class-egoism, but as tho 


protagonists of the community as a whole. The British upper 
class in the eighteenth century, and the British middle class in 
the generation following the Reform Act of 1832, alike possessed’ 
this spirit almost to perfection; and despite the confidence- 
disturbing experiences of the 1930’s, which a great many of 
them are doing their level best to forget, the main body of the 
American middle classes has it to-day. 

On the other hand, for a class which has still to win power, 
in order to become a controlling agent of social change, a con- 
siderable degree of positive class-consciousness is indispensable. 
For a far higher degree of deliberately organised co-operation is 
needed for changing the form of society than for preserving the 
Status quo under conditions which make for its continuance. 
A governing class comes to need class-consciousness only when 
the onslaught upon it is already being pressed hard, and when 
it has been forced into a posture of defence. In such circum- 
stances the most hopeful line of defence is prompt and vigorous 
counter-attack; and class-loyalty without class-consciousness is 
incapable of taking the offensive. 

Class-consciousness, however, is essentially a matter of degree. 
Any class contains some members who possess it in a high degree, 
some who possess it not at all, and some who are at every inter- 
mediate stage between the extremes. The objective conditions 
are the most important determinants of the strength and 
diffusion of class-consciousness. But they are not the only 
determinants; for the turning of class-loyalty into class-conscious- 
ness is largely a matter of propaganda and organisation. Trade 
Unions spring up everywhere as capitalist production develops; 
but both the numbers of their adherents and the degree to which 
they are animated by a class-conscious attitude depend greatly 
on the character of their leadership. It takes a highly organised 
class-conscious minority to imbue the collective organisations 
based on common interests and loyalties with any high degree 
of class-consciousness. 


Class and Group 


We begin to see now what is meant by Marx’s insistence on 
the “reality” and efficacy of economic classes. They are ‘real 
in and through their capacity for organised collective action. 
The creation of Trade Unions, of Co-operative Societies, of 
rudimentary political organisations formed largely on a on 
basis, is the first step towards the collective self-expression of the 
working class. But it is only the first step; for such bodies . 


formed first sporadically, among groups here and there, under 
the impulsion of immediate needs and experiences. They are 
not class-organisations, but group-organisations formed on such 
a hasis as to have the potentiality of cohering at a second stage 
into larger units and associations, under the influence partly of 
developments in the objective situation—the growth of larger. 
scale Capitalism, for example—and partly of constructive leader- 
ship using the opportunitics which the developing situation 
presents. But, though they have this potentiality, there is no 
certainty of it being realised; for the objective situation by itself 
will not suflice to create a consciously organised class. That is 
the work of men—of leaders; and, though the developing situation 
is a powerful agency in calling latent leadership into active life, 
the successful conscious organisation of a class is no more 
inevitable than the advent of a Lenin or a Napoleon or a Hitler, 

Indeed, even when class-organisation has been brought to a 
high pitch of mechanical efficiency, under the inspiration of 
leaders possessing a reasoned class-conscious point of view, 
success is not assured, For, if the leadership subsequently fails, 
the imposing mass-organisation may rot away inwardly, Bs 
serving only the semblance of the class-solidarity and the class- 
consciousness which gave it its original driving-force. Nothing 
in human history is ever inevitable until'it has happened, not 
because things happen without a cause, but because no chain 
oe causation is ever complete until it has actually produced its 
erect. 

Leadership, then, is essential to make a class an effective 
agent of social development. But if classes need constructive 
leadership, leaders are nothing unless they are able to place 
themselves at the head of forces upon which the objective situa- 
tion confers the opportunity of real power. Marx’s point is not 
merely that effective action in the sphere of world history is 
always collective action, involving the collaboration of a group, 
but also that these groups must be of a particular kind. A man 
may collect a group of followers round him on the basis of an 
idea, or groups may arise on a foundation of neighbourhood, 
race, nationality, or religion; but in Marx’s view no group plays 
e dominant réle in world history unless it appears as the repre- 
sentative of a class. This does not mean that Marx regards the 
part played by other groups as unim t or ineffective, but 
only that he deems it secondary, and holds that no group that is 
not also a class is ever the main agent of transition from one 
stage of social evolution to another. A group which is not also 
the embodimant of a class may be able to make history within 
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the framework of a given social system, ai 

ponder pee oP the chaser athe cee sale 
system to another; but in Marw’s vi i 
effect a major change of system. "eter much eraup seat: ltelt 

Why does Marx hold this? Because each social system—that is 
each Stage in social development—corresponds in his view to a 
particular arrangement of the powers of production, and 
therefore involves a particular set of class-relationships. There is 
in his view, a particular relation between the powers of produc- 
tion and the class-system. He holds that a group. which is not 
the embodiment of a class does not stand for any particular 
way of arranging the powers of production. It does not stand 
for a particular social system based on a particular stage in the 
development of man’s power over nature, and expressing itself 
in a set of economic class-relationships calculated to secure the 
most effective use of this power. It cannot therefore stand as 
the representative of an existing social system, or as the protago- 
nist in the struggle to replace it by a new one. For as soon as it 
came to be either of these things, it would have become the 
representative of a particular economic class. 

Be it clearly understood that Marx does not suggest that the 
groups which stand as the representatives of classes must always 
be consciously aiming chiefly at economic ends, or must express 
their aspirations always in economic terms. On the contrary, he 
affirms that class-struggles are often fought out in terms which 
have apparently little or nothing to do with economic questions 
or with class-relationships. A group may become the representa- 
tive of a class even if it begins and develops without any conscious 
reference to class issues. Men, Marx says, have often fought out 
essentially economic struggles in religious or ideological terms, 
making the will of God or the dictates of universal justice in the 
image of their own class-needs, or taking over and turning to 
a class-purpose an institution or a doctrine which had no class- 
implications in the minds of its original makers. Everyone is 
familiar in these days with Max Weber’s view that there has 
been an intimate connection between the growth of Protestantism 
and Puritanism and the rise of the capitalist system, not because 
Protestants and Puritans were conscious hypocrites, eager to 
throw a veil of religion over their economic rapacity, but 
because “the Protestant ethic” provided a basis for “free” and 
“rational” business activity. Others have reversed this judgment, 
and have argued that the developing class of traders and indus- 
trial entrepreneurs seized avidly on.an ethic which fitted in admir- 
ably with the economic practices appropriate to the objective 
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situation with which they had to deal. Similarly, in eighteenth. 
century England, Wesleyanism exactly suited the needs of the 
new class of abstinent capitalists because it not merely strength- 
ened them for money-making by encouraging their abstinence, 
but also gave them the satisfying sense that they could make 
money to the glory of God. This glorification of money-making, 
on the ground that money made and saved is the outward and 
visible sign that a man has wrought hard in this world of 
tribulation, runs as a strange thread of self-deception through 
one early Wesleyan apologia after another. 

Groups and associations are not classes, but they can and do 
become in varying degrees the representatives of class aspirations 
and points of view. To this power, Marx argues, they owe their 
ultimate efficacy as agents of social transformation. But this is 
not to say that any group can become an agent of social trans- 
formation by coming to represent a class. For not all classes at 
all times are either the protagonists in the defence of an existing 
social order, or the leaders of a crusade against it. There are 
classes to which, at least at a particular stage of social evolution, 
a role of dominance is necessarily denied—for example, the 
class of landlords in a situation already dominated by large-scale 
industria] Capitalism. A class, in Marx’s system, plays the 
leading réle in defence or attack only if its class point of view 
coincides with the requirements of the existing arrangement of 
the conditions of production or with those of an alternative 
arrangement calculated to advance the development of produc- 
tion to a higher stage. The class thus occupies an intermediate 
position between the active groups which lead and represent it 
and the economic foundations on which it rests. 


How Classes Arise 

How, then, does a class come into existence? Marx holds 
that it arises out of the requirements of the objective situation 
of ee pw of production. At any stage, men possess certain 
na and acquired resources of things and of knowledge of 
the use of things, and these ther form their equipment for 
carrying on the work of production. But this work can be carried 
on only if there arises in fact, or by conscious adoption, a social 
arrangement for its conduct. There must be laws or conventions 
or customs regulating the right of use, or ownership, of the 
instruments of production; there must be operative relation- 
chips between men as producers, whether these relationships 
arise out of force ar by consent. Someone must dig, fetch and 
carry, organise and give orders; there must be some way of 
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dividing the products of associative labour; and finally there 


must be some way of enforcing conformi i 

conventions of the established man se ell aiid and 
some way of assigning to each man his place and function. In 
other words, every arrangement of the powers of production 
necessarily implies a social system—an ordering of the relation- 
ships between men and things and between men and men, on a 
basis consistent with the development of the available productive 
resources. But this in its turn has involved, at every stage of 
human history up to the present, a set of class-relationships; 
for the arrangement of men into groups with different economic 
functions and claims has been at every staget an arrangement 
of them into economic classes. 

Observe that I say “thas been,” and not “must be”; for it is 
not suggested that the division of society into economic classes 
is inevitable for all time. What is suggested is that the class- 
systems of the past and present, however much evil they may 
seem to embody when they are judged by ideal standards, have 
been, at the time of their origin, instruments for organising the 
advance of men’s power: over nature, and the enlargement of 
the opportunities for welfare. They have not been necessarily 
the best instruments possible at the time of their advent to 
power—to believe that would be to relapse into fatalism—but 
they have been the means of improving, economically, on what 
went before. 

Or rather, they have been so, subject to one qualification of 
outstanding importance, the omission of which has vitiated 
much Marxist thinking. This qualification is that the entire 
process with which we have been dealing seems to be envisaged 
as relating to the internal development of a given civilisation, 
and not to the impact of one civilisation upon another. For it 
must surely be admitted that, where a whole civilisation is 
overthrown, as happened at the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire as a world system, the course of development follows 
the lines made possible by the economic power and knowledge 
and assimilative capacity of the conquerors, and not of the 
defeated civilisation—so that in such a case a higher stage of 
economic evolution and knowledge may be displaced by a 
lower. No doubt, where this happens, some part at least of the 
civilisation of the conquered will usually be assimilated in time 


1 Except perhaps at the most primitive; for Engels at any rate believed in 
a “Primkive C Comscunisen’” a ¢ classless starting point of human history, 
and therefore, in a footnote to The Communist Manifesto, exempted this firat 
stage from the operation of the general formula. 
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by the conquerors, and so preserved and caught up into a 
fresh advance. Moreover, what is from one point of view a 
regression may be from another the basis for an advance. The 
fall of the Western Roman Empire opened the “Dark Ages”; 
but it also got rid of slavery as the basis of the productive system, 
and replaced it by serfdom, which is undoubtedly a hi her 
economic form. Nevertheless, as soon as we begin to in 
terms, not of a “straight line’ evolution of mankind as a whole, 
but of the impact of one civilisation upon another, a good many 
complications arise to make questionable the adequacy, and 
even the correctness, of the Marxian formula. 


The Historical Process 

This question of the impact of one civilisation on another 
presents for the pedantic adherents of the ‘Materialist ses 
tion of History,” in precisely the form in which it was originally 
enunciated by ‘the master,” the most difficult and perplexing 
problem. The Communist Manifesto, in which the doctrine was 
first plainly set out for popular pla gre in an essentially 
propagandist form, appears to treat all human history from 
beginning to end, and with no limitations of either space or 
time, as a continuous process of world development from one 
all-embracing primitive Communism through a series of world 
class systems to a world system of advanced Communism, or 
Socialism. But is there really any warrant for such a view? Is 
not Marx in reality starting out from an analysis of the social 
development of Western Europe and of the countries brought 
from time to time within its orbit from the Dark Ages to the 

of an advanced system of Capitalism, and then attempting 
to extend the results arrived at by this analysis to cover human 
history as a whole? May not the first of these steps be y 
valid, and the second invalid, in the popular form in which it 
is made in The Communist Manifesto? : 

I hold this to be so. I believe that the Realist Conception of 
History—by which I mean the interpretation of the course of 
rocial develo pment primarily in terms of the changing powers 
of production caibostics a element of Aa but that it 
is wrong absurd to attempt to interpret all his by it as 
the gro of a single civilisation. The civilisation in which we 
are living to-day has no doubt been immensely influenced by 
the civilisation which culminated and fell in the extension and 
disruption of the Roman ; but it is in no sense continuous 
with that civilisation, or ly developed out of it in accordance 
with any internal rhythm of social evolution within a single 
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system. The roots of our civilisation are to be sought not only 
in Imperial Rome, but also in the tribal institutions of the 
barbarians whom Tacitus described, and of all those mingled 
racial and cultural elements which swept down upon the Western 
Empire and destroyed it. What we owe to Rome is to be explained 
in terms not only of the internal rhythm of the economic develop- 
ment of a continuous civilisation, but also of the impact of one 
civilisation upon another. 

To envisage the matter in this way is to remove the greatest 
obstacle to the acceptance of the large element of validity in the 
primary Marxian analysis. For the puzzle for those who have 
regarded all human history as a continuous process has always 
been to explain why, in order to advance from a slave-economy 
to a serf-economy—an admitted economic advance—mankind 
had, in so many respects, to fall back so far. Were the Dark Ages 
really an advance on the Pax Romana of the Roman Empire? 
Civilisation for civilisation, can anyone possibly believe that they 
were? But, if they were not, what becomes of the notion of 
mankind’s continuous advance to higher stages of social develop- 
ment? 

This difficulty disappears if it is accepted, on the one hand, 
that all human history is not the history of a single civilisation, 
and on the other that human progress is not inevitable, but has 
to be struggled for by men at every stage of development. 
Why, historians have often asked, did not the Roman Empire 
emancipate itself from slavery, and advance to a higher stage 
of economic organisation, without the need for men to undergo 
the searing experience of the-Dark Ages? I should answer that 
this did not happen because the Roman Empire decayed ae 
ally through Peture to use its opportunities. It could os 
survived and continued to advance, if the progressive = 
forces contained in jt had been able to find leadership an 

isati intelli h- at once to readjust 
organisation strong and intelligent enough: te 
its conditions of economic life from within and to re 
disintegrating forces pressing upon it from cual, ae 
of this, its culture fed upon its body till, like the ill-fat ete aT 
of Victorian romances, it fell into a decline and eats ‘ ee 

look inevitable, in retrospect; for, looking back, we 
oe "a the factors which brought it about Pe on alia cay 
mean that it was inevitable, until all these forces had ac 
come into play. It is mere mysticism to suggest aoe igre 
man can live only for a limited time, the same he Riadinker 
of a civilisation. A man has a body, which ee hed bape 
when it wears out: a civilisation has not such a body, ra 


be renewed indefinitely if its members act in the appropriate 
ways to ensure its survival. 

It has often been said that this fate overtook the Roman 
Empire because the plenty and cheapness of inefficient slave 
labour deprived it of all incentive to improve its productive 
power. The slaves themselves were too weak, too scattered and: 
too disorganised to achieve more than a few sporadic revolts; 
and on a basis of slave labour there could arise no active class 
of industrial entrepreneurs powerful enough to make a bid for the 
control of the political machine. But the attempt to re-write 
Roman history in terms of class-struggles expressed in slave 
revolts has always seemed to me a most unsatisfactory—and 
indeed absurd—procecding. Slave labour was no doubt anti- 
thetical to the growth of machine-production because in general 
the mass of slaves could not have been trusted to operate the 
machines. What calls for explanation is not that the slaves failed 
to make a successful proletarian revolution, but that the ca ital- 
ists of the Roman Empire failed to establish a successful and 
progressive capitalist system. Reliance on slave-labour may have 
been in part the explanation of the ancient world’s failure to 
apply to economic uses the inventions of Alexandria, or to make, 
except in the unique field of civil engineering, any significant 
advance in the arts of large-scale production. But what ancient 
civilisations did achieve in the erection of buildings and aqueducts 
shows that they could develop in the economic field when they 
gave their minds to it; and this familiar explanation of their 
failure seems to be inadequate. It would be more plausible if 
they had tried to apply machinery and had failed; but in fact 
they did not try. It is a far more probable view that undue 
extension and parasitical reliance on tribute, rather than 
slavery, killed Imperial Rome. For the Empire was too large. 
to be held together under centralised control except by vast 
military and administrative iture; and it may be argued 
‘that the magnitude of the tribute levied on the provinces for 
these and for other purposes and the centralisation of the entire 
system prevented capitalists of the Roman Empire from 
accumulating the resources needed as the basis:for economic 
se ass 

Y point , however, is not that the Western Roman 
Empire fell from this or that cause, but that its fall was the end 
of a civilisation in Western Europe, so that the social develop- 
ment of Western Europe since then is to be regarded as belonging 
to the history of a distinct, though of course a related, civilisation. 
ie recognise this is to escape the fpntastic misrepresentations 


involved in trying to squeeze all classical histo ithi 
confines of a shape made to explain the sicplnnihee rain 
Europe, instead of working out a distinct pattern, on the basis 
of the same Realist Conception, for the interpretation of the 
Ancient World in terms of its own problems and productive 
powers. No one who looks at the matter in this light will be 
Kia aah to equate the slaves of the Roman Empire with the 
modern proletariat, or to ransack ancient history for isolated 
events in which he can trace a fanciful resemblance to the 
class-struggles of to-day. 


The Interaction of Civilisations 


; World history has to be written in terms not only of the 
internal evolution of a number of distinct civilisations, but also 
of their impact one on another. The conception of class may 
suffice to explain the essential phases of the internal development 
of a single civilisation from stage to stage, or at any rate those 
of the particular civilisation with which we are practically 
concerned in the world of to-day; but I am convinced that it 
does not suffice to explain the action of one civilisation upon 
another. 

It does not follow that for the explanation of other civilisations, 
or of the impact of one civilisation upon another, we have to 
go outside the powers of production. A distinction needs to 
be drawn between the theory that economic forces are the final 
determinants of social change, and the secondary theory that 
these economic forces are in all cases necessarily personified 
by economic classes. Mass migrations of hungry peoples in 
search of the means of living are assuredly due to economic 
causes; but they are not class-movements. Yet they are capable 
of determining the fate of an entire civilisation, of checking or 
turning aside its internal course of development, or of bringing 
its growth abruptly to an end. War and conquest have played 
in human history a part which can by no means be explained 
as a mere by-product of class-struggles, even where they admit 
of explanation in economic terms. Similarly, the explanation of 
the internal history of some civilisations—China and India, for 
example—may be largely economic, and yet be quite incapable 
of being brought within a formula of class-struggle designed 
primarily to explain the history of Western Europe since the 
fall of Rome. : : 

It fs a sound principle of theoretical method never unneces- 
sarily to extend a generalisation. There is always a ieee 
for anyone who hits on a limited truth to see in it the more ae 
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stone that turns the whole universe into a blaze of light. But the 
light of reasoning is apt to become feebler as it proceeds from 
its centre to the circumference; and what may be a convincing 
explanation of the facts which originally suggested a theory may 
fail to be even plausible when it is stretched to cover a wider 
ground. Or, at best—-even when the central truth is all pervasive 
—it may need to be quite differently stated in applying it to 
different groups of facts. A Realist Conception of History, 
closely akin to Marx’s, may be universally valid without Marn’s 
statement of it in terms of class-struggles possessing the same 
universality. There are other possible dialectical forms besides 


the class-struggle. 7 


More Marxist than Marx 

But if, at one extreme, it is dangerous to claim too much 
extension for the applicauon of Marx’s theory in the form in 
which he set it out, at the other extreme it is at least as dangerous 
to apply it too intensively even nearer home. There are some 
Marxists who cannot see a flapper use her lipstick without 
producing pat an explanation of her conduct in terms of the 
powers of production and the class-struggle. It is, of course, 
undeniable that the prevalence of lipstick at a price within the 
normal flapper’s purse is a by-product of capitalist mass- 
production, and has therefore an economic cause; but in relation 
to world history it is a phenomenon completely without signifi- 
cance, and also quite irrelevant to the class-struggle, as Marx 
would have been the first to agree. Nor is there any sound 
reason for attempting to trace all important and historically 
influential events to economic causes—much less for regarding 
all such events as manifestations of the class-struggle, whatever 
outward forms they may assume. No one in his senses really 
doubts that men are constantly acting on grounds that are 
non-economic, or that non-economic actions and organisations 
can and do influence history. All that the most rigid Marxist 
needs to claim is that the influences which are not manifestations 
of underlying economic forces are of a secondary order, and 
exert their effects, however im t they may be, within 
limiting conditions set up by the evolution of the powers of 
production. ne 

Thus, to take a few modern examples, if two countries go to 
war, it is not necessary for’ Marxists to prove that their conflict 
is the outcome of a rivalry inherent in the development of mbdern 
Capitalism. It may be #0; but the war may also be due to some 
[ differant cause. If a particular people, or section of a 


people, manifests a spirit of vi ionalism. it i 
to prove that this See ualien is calle sari poles eg?) 
class-feeling, or that it depends finall oar Laie Sear oy 
Possibly it is, and does: possibly not = a economic grounds. 
very i men is ceouely Catholic or Protestant, it nee Pt follow 
at their creed is merely a fui : mu 
mic ends, Perhaps it ay ie paleo deat epee aa ses 
But assuredly war and nationalism and religi ee 
their manifestations have been affected by ens mi oe at 
ere be explained away as purely economic ding ee 
ere are many causes at work in hi if i 
that one set of sali has dolactettie eae pate ce 
general course of social development within a acticules ili . 
tion. Moreover, as Marx and Engels again and agai inal od, 
what is originally derivative has the power of eck fees 
independent cause. Thus Marx held, as we saw, th Pie nea 
of ind : . . , that the need 
mankind to organise social structures for the use of th 
developing powers of production gives rise to legal and olitical 
systems for the enforcement of the class and property lation: 
ships required at any given stage of economic development. 
These legal and political powers are thus, according to Marx, 
in the first instance derivatives of the powers of production at 
the stage which had been reached when they were set up; but 
once established, they become independent factors with a power 
of their own to influence history and to react upon the course 
of economic development. Even if the feudal State be regarded 
as the political expression of a particular set of economic relations 
based on a particular stage in the development of the powers of 
roduction, it can hardly be questioned that some forms of 
feudal State were much more able than others to hold back for 
a time the growing forces of Capitalism; nor ean it be denied 
that some forms of the capitalist State are more effective than. 
others in resisting the advance of Socialism. Any institution, 
whether it be economic or non-economic in its origin, and 
whether or not it is or has become an embodiment of the stand- 
oint of a class, can act upon men’s minds, and upon other 
institutions, and can therefore influence the course of history. 
The only question that is at issue: between Marxists and non- 
Marxists is whether class-institutions, based on the changing 
powers and conditions of production, play the dominant part 
in social evolution, and set limits within which the other forces 
have to act. The independent and important influence of these 
other forces is not in dispute. 
The worst enemies of Marxism are those who harden it into a 
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universal dogma, and thus conceal its value as a flexible method 
of social analysis. For the Realist Conception of History is a 
clue to the understanding of social realities, and not a complete 
explanation of them, Nor was it meant primarily as a theory; 
for Marx's object in formulating it was not simply to understand, 
but by understanding to gain the power to control. He sought a 
theory, not for a theory’s sake, but because he wanted to find 
a guide to action, and did not believe that men could hope to 
act aright unless they could gain a correct working appreciation 
of the objective facts with which they had to deal.} But a theory 
which is to serve as a guide to action can afford least of all to 
decline into a dogma, or to be formulated rigidly on mechanistic 
lines. The first essential of successful action is flexibility in the 
application of principles—a quality often confused with oppor- 
tunism, but in truth its very opposite. The opportunist does not 
apply principles: he flouts them; whereas the successful man of 
action holds fast to his principles, but at the same time under- 
stands the need to restate them constantly in relation to changes 
in the objective situation. In this opening chapter, I have tned 
to set out the fundamental ideas of Marxism not as dogmas, but 
primarily as a way of approach, embodying in its method 
principles which, rightly understood, are too realistic to harden 
into dogmas, and too closely related to the objective situation 
for it to be legitimate to state them to-day in the same terms as 
Marx used in formulating them a hundred years ago. Some 
Marxists will say that what I have been stating is not Marxism 
at all, but a radically different doctrine. Even if that were so, 
it would not matter, provided that my interpretation were the 
more valid basis for the formulation of a doctrine for to-day. 
But I think what I have written rests in essence on Marxism, in 
that sense in which Marxism is to-day a living force, and not 
the opium of a Socialist orthodoxy which is determined to bid 
thought stand still in a world in which ing else is subject 


CHAPTER II 
THE MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 


Ir SEEMS BEST TO begin this chapter with three quotations, 
which give the most direct summary of the Marxian Theory of 
History. The first of these is taken from Friedrich Engels’s 
Introduction to the authorised English translation of The 
Communist Manifesto, published in 1888. It runs as follows: 
“The Manifesto being our joint production, I consider 
myself bound to state that the fundamental proposition which 
forms its nucleus belongs to Marx. That proposition is: 


“that in every historical epoch the prevailing mode of 
economic production and exchange, and the social organisa- 
tion necessarily following from it, form the basis upon which 
is built up, and from which alone can be explained, the 
political and intellectual history of that epoch; 

“that consequently the whole history of mankind (since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society, holding land in 
common ownership) has been a history of class-struggles, 
contests between exploiting and exploited, ruling and 
oppressed classes; 

“that the history of these class-struggles forms a series of 
evolution in which, nowadays, a stage has been reached 
where the exploited and oppressed class—the proletariat— 
cannot attain its emancipation from the sway of the exploiting 
and ruling class—the bourgeoisie—without, at the same time 
and once and for all, emancipating society at large from 
all exploitation, oppression, class-distinctions, and class- 
struggles. 


“This proposition, which, in my opinion, is destined to do 

* for history what Darwin’s theory has done for biology, we, 

both of us, had been gradually approaching for some years 
before 1845.” 


The second, still more famous, passage comes from Marx’s 
own Preface to Ths Critighe of Political Economy, an advance 
aketch of the theory which he later formulated more fully in 
Das Kapital. The Critique was publispe in 1859; and Marx 
refused it with an account of his mental development up to 
the point when he arrived at his fundamental sociological 
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doctrine. The relevant passage, which is very condensed, rung 
as follows: , 

“The first task I undertook for the solution of the problem 
that was troubling me was a critical revision of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Law; and the introductory part of this appeared 
in the German-French Year-books, published in Paris in 1844. 
My investigations led me to the conclusion that relations of 
Law,} like forms of State, can be understood neither by them- 
selves nor in the light of the so-called general development of 
the human spirit, but that, on the contrary, they have their 
reots in the natural conditions of living, which Hegel, after 
the fashion of eighteenth-century English and I'rench thought, 
summed up under the name ‘civil society,’ and further that 
the anatomy of civil society is to be found in Political Economy. 
My research into this subject, begun in Paris, was continued 
in Brussels, whither I betook myself in consequence of an 
order of expulsion issued by M. Guizot. The general conclusion 
which I reached and thereafter continued to be guided by as 
the leading thread in my studies can be briefly summarised as 
follows: 

“In the social production of the means of life men enter 
into circumstances which are determined, necessary, and 
independent of their wills—circumstances of production which 
correspond to a definite stage in the development of the 
material powers of production. The sum-total of these circum- 
stances of production constitutes the economic structure of 
society, the real basis on which a juridical and political 
superstructure is reared, and to which correspond determined 
forms of social consciousness. The mode of uction of the 
material means of life conditions in general the social, political 

and p yelaba process of living. It is not men’s consciousness 
that determines their existence, but on the contrary their 
social existence that determines their consciousness. 

“The material powers of production, at a certain point in 
their development, come into contradiction with the existing 
circumstances of production, or—what is simply an ion 
of them in Law—with the circumstances of scoperty balding 
within which a Gage hitherto operated. From forms for the 
development of the powers of production these circumstances 
are transformed into fetters upon them. Then comes an epoch 
of social revolution. With the variation of the economic 
foundations the entire immense superstructure turns itself 
slowly or rapidly about. 

1 mm Recht, 
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itself: 


“In considering such revolutions a distinction 
be drawn between the material revolution in peapeistet 
conditions of production, which can be determined with 
scientific accuracy, and the legal, political, religious, artistic 
or philosophical—in a word, the ideological forms under 
which men become conscious of the conflict and fight it out. 
Just as our judgment upon an individual is not based on what 
he thinks of himself, in the same way a revolutionary epoch 
cannot be judged by its own consciousness: on the contrary, 
its consciousness has to be explained in terms of the contradic 
tions of material life, that is, of the actual conflict between the 
social powers of production and the relations of production. 

“No social system ever perishes yntil all the powers of 
production which can find scope in it have been developed; 
and new, higher relations of production never manifest 
themselves until the material conditions of their existence 
have been hatched within the womb of the old society itself. 
Accordingly, mankind always sets itself only such problems 
as it can solve; for, when we take a closer view, we shall always 
find that the very problem arises only when the material 
conditions of its solution already exist, or are at least in 
process of coming into existence. 

“In broad outline, we can point to the Asiatic, the ancient, 
the feudal, and the modern bourgeois modes of production as 
successive epochs in the progress of the economic structure of 
society. The bourgeois relations of production are the final 
antagonistic form of the social process of productign—antagon- 
istic in the sense, not of individual antagonism, but of an 
antagonism arising out of the conditions of the social life 
of individuals; at the same time, the powers of production as 
they develop within the womb of bourgeois society create the 
material conditions for the resolution of this antagonism. With 
this social form, therefore, the pre-history of human society 
comes to an end.” 


The third quotation comes from The Communist Manifesto 


“The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, 
lord and serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, 
oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant op osition to one 
another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hi den, now open 
fight, @ fight that each time ended, eitticr in a revolutionary 
reconstitution of society at large, or in the common ruin . 


the contending classes. In the earlier epochs of history, we 
find almost everywhere a complicated arrangement of society 
into various orders, or manifold gradation of social rank, 
In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, plebeians, 
slaves; in the middle ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild-masters, 
journeymen, apprentices, serfs; in almost all of these classes, 
again, subordinate gradations. ‘The modern bourgeots society 
that has sprouted from the ruins of feudal society has not done 
away with class antagonisms. It has but established new 
classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle 
in place of the old ones. Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, 
possesses, however, this distinctive feature; it has simplified 
the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and more 
splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two at 
classes directly facing each other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat.” 


In the light shed by these three quotations, we can now proceed 
to a more careful study of what its authors elected to call the 
“Materialist Conception of History.” 


Men and Things and Men and Men 


All economic systems are ways of applying the power of human 
labour, by hand and brain, to the available instruments and 
materials of production. These instruments and materials—the 
means of production apart from human labour—consist for any 
society of the resources afforded by nature in the condition to 
which they have been brought by the labour of past generations. 
They include, that is to say, in the first place, only such gifts 
of nature as men have found ways and means of using for 
human ends; and secondly, in addition to these sheer git of 
nature, all usable instruments of production accumulated in 
the past, and all stores of usable things that are available as a 
result of past labour. The power of human labour, which is to 
be applied to these means of Prosicnan, includes all forms of 
active work, by hand or brain, that are capable of being pi pets 
in the making of useful things or in the rendering of useful 
services; and in this labour are embodied the acquired knowledge 
and skill which are the legacy of the labours of previous genera- 
tions of men. The economic problem for any society is that of 
establishing the “right”? relations between men the things 

1 * is, of coume, here @ relative term: it means right in relation to 
the that & pepioular soclety at a particular stage. It moans 
right from the the infuaness in a , ht 
the standpoint Peretng pees, welfare in ia peng 
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upon which they are to labour, so as to make the most advan- 
tageous use of the available resources of ion, i i 
tage eeianathingse Production, including 

Any relationship between men and things involves also a 
relationship between men and men. For men, in arranging for 
the social exploitation of the means of production by their own 
labour, must of necessity establish certain corresponding relations 
among themselves. There must be some form, rudimentary or 
advanced, of the division of labour between man and man: 
and there must be some defined relationship between men and 
things to regulate the rights of men to the use of the available 
means of production. held that these relations between 
men and men, involving the definition of rights of property and 
of personal freedom and obligation, have in the past been 
embodied in successive class systems, so that each class system 
has corresponded to a particular stage in the development of the 
social use of the powers of production, including both things and 
men. 

The question, “What is the right relationship between men 
and things, and between men and men, for the exploitation of 
the resources of production?” can therefore be answered, if 
Marx is right, only in relation to a particular stage of economic 
development, and not absolutely. For the answer must depend 
on the character of the available powers of production, including 
the stage reached by men’s knowledge of their use. There can 
therefore be no absolutely best economic system, desirable for 
all times and places; for different economic systems best fit the 
circumstances of mankind at different stages of historic develop- 
ment. 


The Economic Foundations ; 

Marx assumes that the system which is economically “right” 
for any particular civilisation at any particular period is that 
which is best adapted to improve the use of the available powers 
of production, both by advancing the efficiency of production 
itself and by affording an outlet for the distribution of the largest 
possible amount of real wealth, or material welfare. This, he 
assumes, holds good for any stage of social development in which 
the scarcity of real wealth is the dominant economic considera- 
tion, in the sense that there is not enough produced. to ensure 
to everyone a standard of life which is regarded as adequate by 
the consciousness of society. It holds good, not because men, at 
any hitherto existing s of development, have set before 
themselves the object of promoting the largest practicable 
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welfare for all, but because improved methods of production 
and economic organisation tend to drive out worse methods by 
the force of competition, At each stage, in Marx’s view, the 
ruling class seeks to develop the powcrs of production, for its 
own advantage, and not for that of the entire society, and 
distributes productive resources with a view to its own require. 
ments. It is, however, compelled to apply superior methods of 
production, as they arc discovered, because otherwise it will not 
be able to stand up to the competition of those who do apply 
them. Moreover, any capitalist who applies them before others 
stands to appropriate a surplus resulting from the higher 
efficiency of his methods. That is why, in Marx’s phrase, 
Capitalism continually “revolutionises the methods of produc« 
tion,” even at the point where their further development is 
threatening to exceed the limits of capitalistic consuming power. 

Thus, the continual development of the powers of pro uction 
presents itself as a sine gua non for capitalist society right to the: 
end. A similar need, however, would not drive forward a classless 
society in which the problem of producing and distributing 
enough real wealth for everybody had already been solved. 

No system of organising the powers of production can hold 
good for all time. For, as these powers are continually being 
altered by changes in men’s skill and knowledge of the use of 
natural forces, the appropriate forms of economic organisation 
must need to be continually changing as well. Economic systerus 
therefore have to be reconstructed from time to time if they are 
not to get calamitously out of adjustment with the developing 
powers of production. The study of social evolution, from the 
economic point of view, is the study of the changing phases of 
the powers of production and of the adjustment eben of the 
economic and social systems which men construct for their use. 


The “‘Superstructure’” 


meculres the Support of © cceremponding of political and 
social] relations. t cannot function + tinkess the indive 


and social system of which the co te and ts have to 
ee ee at ee underlying econ situation. 
a economic purpose of the legal and political system is to 


secure the appropriate conditions for the effective use of the 
powers of production, and to repress any claims or activities 
that are calculated to interfere with these conditions. No economic 
system can develop its full potentialities except with the aid of a 
legal, political and social system in harmony with its needs, 
This is why economic revolutions always carry with them the 
necessity for corresponding political, legal and social revolutions. 
The form and content of public and private law, and the 
political structure of the society which upholds it, are intimately 
connected with the underlying requirements of the economic 
system. A society of hunters or fishers is bound to organise itself 
in a number of respects, politically as well as socially, after a 
different fashion from a society of men who live by agriculture 
or by industrial production, or depend on international commerce 
for the means of life. It is easy to trace broad correspondences 
between the underlying economic structures of different types 
of society and their political organisations and social systems, 
and to see how, in the past, political and social structures have 
been adapted to changes in the fundamental economic conditions. 
It is, however, dangerous to press this too far. It is by no means 
the case that societies which are at the same level of productive 
technique have necessarily the same, economic institutions— 
much less the same social patterns of family and group relations, 
of political and religious organisation, or of ideas of value and 
morality. Anthropological investigations have shown widely 
divergent culture patterns which can by no means be explained 
in purely economic terms. Such correspondences as are found to 
exist bear out, at the most, only the contention that social 
institutions are influenced by economic conditions—not that they 
are exclusively determined by them. The economic foundation 
of society is only one factor, even if it be the most important, in 
sctlling the general attern. of culture. It cannot, however, be 
denied that it is a ater of primary importance. This can be 
seen most plainly of all in the different forms which the institution 
of property assumes in different civilisatians, or phases in the 
owth of civilisations, and in the changing status of the human 
fangs who perform the ordinary labour required. Marx, in a 
sweeping generalisation, laid down that slavery corresponds to. 
one phase, serfdom to another, and “free” wage-labour to a 
third; and of course slavery, serfdom and wage-labour are all 
legal, political and social as well as economic concepts, expressed 
1 imitive forms of society, of a customary social system 
idle eet ae ee occupied by legal and. political systems in more 
ties, : 
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in different systems of law, in different political instituti 
in different social relations between man and man. 
In the Marxian view, political, legal and social systems an 
the theories which men frame in explanation and justificatio 
of them, are derived from the necessities of the economic order 
They embody in laws, political institutions, theories of juris, 
prudence and politics, and in social conventions, the Precepyy 
required to uphold particular economic systems which arj 
out of the development of the powers, or resources, of production, 
and they are subject to change, in face of whatever resistane 
in response to changes in the underlying economic conditiong 
of society. Economic changes, by forcing upon men new methody 
of exploiting the available powers of production, compel them 
to modify the relations of men to things and of men to m 
and accordingly to readjust the political and social systems which 
uphold such relations. It is inconceivalje that a modern society, 
employing the resources of large-scale machine production, 
should continue for long to be organised politically after the 
fashion of a feudal monarchy, or that the localism of the medieval 
system of city government should survive the impact of the 
world market. At every stage of civilisation, there must be 4 
sufficient degree of correspondence between the conditions of 
production and the political and social system embodied in law 
and custom; for otherwise there will develop a conflict between 
the developing economic forces and the established political 
system, and the latter, so far from upholding the conditiom 
required for further economic advance, will be found to stand 
in the way of the effective use of the available productive 
resources and to give rise to social conflicts which can be resolved 
only by fundamental changes in the legal and political structure. 


ons, and. 


Economics and Politics 
Prsvssaigheg to ae pe » economic forces play peak ae 
is e creative and dynamic part. The powers of production 
are in continual evolution as sell knowledge and command 
over nature increase, and consequently there is a continual 
need for changes in the political structure of society. But political 
do not erp. continually and gradually in step with 
development of the powers of production. A ing to the 
Marxian view, any system of government, once established, 
pres te ecterty 3 A peruealey cam; to oe 
perm Remagrticerete political power, is by no means willing 
to up its privileges without a struggle merely because the 
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economic conditions have so changed as to make i i 

desirable. Its authority is the uatdian of counties vee 
interests and claims, fdr the defence of which it exists. The 
entire system of law which has grown up within it is the expres- 
sion of these claims in the form of rights and prohibitions; and 
the government itself is the political representative of the domin- 
ant class. Accordingly, though political systems do change in 
response to changing economic needs, they change tardily and 
against the will of those who control them; and their adaptation 
usually both lags behind the changes which occur in the economic 
sphere, and is limited to what can be done without departing 
from their essential class character, or admitting claims inconsis- 
tent with the vested rights of the dominant class. ; 

This resistance to necessary changes, Marx contended, causes 
major change, when it does come, to take a revolutionary form. 
The need for changes accumulates, in face of increasing resist- 
ances, as the proposed modifications threaten more deeply the. 
essential institutions of the dominant order, until at length the 
forces making for a change of system grow too powerful to be 
resisted, and the old political system is broken by revolution and 
superseded by a new system embodying a different set of class 
claims and ideas. The class struggle, which has been in progress 
within the dying system, enters on a revolutionary phase; and 
a new class, previously held in subjection, assumes in its turn the 
powers and responsibilities of making a new State. 

We shall have to examine this ian concept of revolu- 
tion more fully later on. Here the point to notice is that the 
political institutions of society are regarded as a superstructure 
raised upon economic foundations, and embodying the rule of 
the class which is predominant in the economic field. 

This, however, does not mean that Marx held all political 
developments to be capable of explanation in purely economic 
terms, Even if the roots of political systems are in the economic 
order, any set of institutions which men create is bound to 
acquire a life and a potency of its own. A system of government, 
when once it has been established, has therefore a secondary 
power of influencing the movement of history, and of reacting 
on the course of economic development. Human history does 
not proceed solely under the impulsion of the underlying economic 
forces, but is also affected by the forms which the social and 
political life of society assume. What is itself at bottom the 
outcome of economic forces is capable, Marx agrees, of becoming 
an independent, though still a secondary, cause of historical 
events. 
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Social Values 

What is true of political institutions Marx holds to be no leggy 
truc of other forms of social organisation. Any underlying 
economic condition of society, embodied in a particular system, 
of organising production, involves a corresponding set of values 
not only in an economic but also in an ethical sense. Things a; 
forms of conduct are regarded as good or bad at different stages 
of civilisation according as they further or hamper the c 
on of production in accordance with the requirements of the 
predominant economic system. This is held to involve, in ethicg 
as well as in law, a system of values which reflects the ideas and 
interests of the controlling economic class, that is, of the clagg 
upon which devolves the responsibility for the successful organisa. 
tion of production. : 

Marx further asserts that these ethical ideas, appropriate to a 
particular phase of social evolution, acquire, like the political 
institutions of society, a sanctity of their own, and become highly 
resistant to change. Equally with the law, they help to upheld 
and to sanction conduct in harmony with the needs of the 
established.economic order; and, equally with law, they become, 
when once established in men’s minds, independent causes, 
capable of influencing the further development of historical 
events. For men think within a social framework, and the shape 
of the prevalent thought on political and economic matters fs 
derived from, and corresponds to, the shape of the society 
within which the thinking is done. The forces which arise within 
a given social system, as a challenge to its economic and 
political institutions, have perforce to challenge also those 
elements in the established morality which reflect the needs 
and notions of the system that is to be attacked. But it is often 
harder to get the attacking forces to attack ideas than institu: 
tions; for every dominant teaches the absoluteness of moral. 
precepts which fit in with its interests with even more fervour 
and assurance than the finality of the established type of State 
and of the existing classrelationships. Besides, morals are 
entangled with religion, and for this reason men arc less i 
to rationalistic argument about morality than about political 
or economic matters which are not tied up with their religious 

It i nevertheless clear, and it is indeed affirmed by all socio 
logista, that moral ideas a social relationships are nat 
ubsohute, but are y by the needs and conditions of 
different types of . Even if there is an absolute moral law 
aa have, im such matters, no absolute and timeless content: 
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There is no positive individual human action i 
pronounced @ priori to be absolutely right or ee ie hie 
prevalent opinion or sentiment of all types of society, wholl 
without regard to the circumstances in which it is performed. 
When once this is recognised, it is easy to accept the view that 
the sitive precepts of social morality must change with changes 
in the economic and political conditions of society, and that 
current codes of conduct are profoundly influenced by the 
character of the contemporary economic and political system. 

Nor does this apply only within the field of moral ideas and 
precepts. Men’s entire way of thinking is obviously conditioned 
even if it is not fully determined, by the nature of the society 
in which they live. This is not so much because contemporary 
social conditions affect the answers men make to the questions 
which they ask themselves—though of course this is the case— 
as because these conditions affect the framing of the questions. 
Each society has its own problems, dictated to it by the conditions 
in which it lives, and imperatively demanding solution: and the 
philosophies and sciences of every age, though they are built 
upon the legacies of the past, are essentially attempts to find 
answers to ap hing sealed problems. 

Of course, this does not mean that every individual is limited 
to thinking only in terms of the problems of his own age. No 
one, indeed, can help being fifhienced by his age, however 
much he may try to escape from it; but, subject to this, individual 
thought is free, and can range at will over all questions that 
individual men are in a position to frame. A man can live in 
a past age, and think in terms of its problems; or he can construct 
a dream-world of his own, and do his thinking in terms of the 
imaginary concepts appropriate to his dream. He can think 
about something which exists in his age, but is largely ignored 
by his contemporaries because it does not appear to raise any 
problem imperatively demanding solution. A scientific inquirer 
can pursue his researches, without caring a whit about their 
practical results, in a spirit of disinterested curiosity. But even 
so he will not be able to escape the influence of his age and 
environment, however strongly he may seck to be ‘objective, 
or act himself in revolt against his age. Nor will he be able 
even to ask questions which are not suggested to him by the 
materials presented to him by the knowledge of his day, or to 
advance beyond guesswork where the materials for an assured 
answer do not yet exist. Men think, not in oacuo, but with the 
aid of the ingredients for thought which their situation supplies. 
Within this limiting condition, however, individual thought is ee 
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Thought and Action 

But, out of all the welter of contemporary thought, the age 
will select. More thinkers and inquirers will be attracted to 
those problems which peculiarly vex the age than to others, 
and thinkers, no matter how subtle or profound, who have no 
message for their age, will be passed over—to be rediscovereg 
perhaps, centuries later, when their thought has become ap ro. 
priate to the problems of a different stage of social develo 
ment. The Marxian contention is not that men can 
only in terms dictated by current economic conditions, but 
that out of men’s thoughts only those which are relevant tg 
contemporary problems will influence the course of social 
evolution. 

Clearly, then, human thought is not a mere mechanical] 
product of the economic conditions of society. It is an independent 
force, itself powerful in the shaping of the economic conditions, 
But it is a force which builds upon what it finds in being, and 
takes its form and direction, as far as it is influential in the 
contemporary world, from the problems which the objective 
situation presents. Marx’s point is not that thought is impotent 
in the shaping of man’s destiny, but that it is neither arbitrary 
nor capricious in its influence, but is, in its social aspect, funda- 
mentally a seeking of answers to questions set by the conditions 
of contemporary society, which is itself a product of men’s past 
thought as applied to similar objective conditions. 

We have seen that there is in this view of thought, as in the 
entire Realist Conception of History, nothing derogatory to the 

wers of the human mind. What is emphasised is that the 
thought which makes history is not ‘‘pure’’ thought, or a pure 
emanation of the ‘human spirit,’ divorced from the material 
and substantial things of the workaday world, but thought 
which can be directly applied to these things, thought which is 
largely stimulated by them, thought which acts upon them #0 
as to elicit their latent powers of social development. Marz, 
true to his pencipls that being is logically prior to thought, 
exalts thought by enlisting it in the service of being. Not the 
thought of men, but Hegel's disembodied thought, is the object 
of his attack. But his conception of thought is essentially practical: 
thought, for Marx, is essentially a means to action. 

Nevertheless, the Marxian view shocks many people because 
it exalts the thinker who keeps his nose to the grindstone of fact 
above the pure contemplator beloved of the Idealist philosophers. 
If that is shocking, then Marxism is i ; for Marx's view 
emphatically is that in any age the thought which counts is 
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thought which bears a close relation to th i 

of aid in a age and civilisation, ny eet ree leas 
ut what, it will be asked, of mankind’s th i 

which have nothing to do ‘with ent Solingen 


c \ current political or economic 
affairs, but arise out of a disinterested desire to understand, or 


out of a wish to solve the purely personal Problem of a man’s 
own place in the universe? Marx says nothing to deny or to 
affirm the value of disinterested curiosity, or its power to dis- 
cover vitally unportant truth, and to react upon social develop- 
ment; but he is impatient of that type of thinking which seeks, 
apart from society, a purely personal interpretation of man’s 
place in the world of being.? He is profoundly convinced that 
social ideas are social products, and lose their meaning when 
they are cut away from a social context. The problem of man’s 
place in the universe is for him a social problem, involving 
questions to be asked and answered afresh by each generation 
in social terms, and in close relation to the objective conditions 
of contemporary society. He does not deny that men can think 
in abstraction from their social environment; but he appears 
to hold that such purely individualistic thinking will be abstract, 
and therefore barren of social results. Real and creative thought 
must be about real things; and abstractions are never real. 
Thought divorced from being is an abstraction: thought divorced 
from social being is no less an abstraction. It ends in a futile 
solipsism, or in a no less futile denial of all reality save the 
Universal that annihilates the universe. _ 

What shocks people most in Marx, however, is not his aversion 
from this type of thinking, but his insistence that, when men 
think they are thinking of one thing, they are in fact often really 
thinking of something else. It is, above all, his contention that 
the great struggles of piper have all been at bottom economic, 
even when men have fought them out consciously in religious 
or ethico-political terms. It infuriates a religious man to be 
told that the form and substance of his religion are really at 
bottom expressions of his economic interests and desires, or a 
Philosopher to be told that his philosophy is really a thought- 
projection of the conditions appropriate to a particular class- 
structure of society. No wonder it infuriates him; for he may be 
sincerely conscious of having thought out his position in religious 
or philosophical terms, without having been deflected from the 

1 “The question whether objective truth can be attributed to human thinking 
is not a question of theary but a practical question. In practice tht a 
prove the truth... . The dispute about the reality or non-reality oO sarees 
which is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic question.” Marx, 
on Feuerbach, II. . \ 63 


process of thought by any consideration of class or personal 
economic interest. . fats 

It is important, if we are to regard Marxism objectively, to 
get as clear a view as possible of Marx's meaning at this point, 
He is not accusing the religious or philosophical thinker of 
hypocrisy or of deliberate mystilication, though of course both 
these things do often occur--as when infidel prelates in the 
eighteenth century defended their position by urging that 
religion was good for the poor, or when a religious person makeg 
his observances a cloak for living an immoral life. These abuses, 
however, are accidental, and beside the present point. What 
Marx says is that men who hold certain religious or philosophic 
beliefs in full honesty may in fact be fighting under their banner 
in a struggle which has at bottom an esscntially economic 
content. 


Religion and History 
In advancing this doctrine, Marx had doubtless most of all 
in mind the circumstances of the Reformation. Since his time, 
numerous writers have attempted to show the intimate connec- 
tion between the spirit of Protestantism and the needs of the 
commercial classes which were beginning in the sixteenth 
century to claim emancipation from the restrictions imposed on 
capitalist enterprise by the ethical code of the Catholic Church, 
It is significant that Protestant societies openly broke away from 
the medieval tradition concerning usury by authorising the 
receipt of interest, while Catholic societies were still trying to 
uare commercial tice with a nominal adherence to the. 
older doctrine, and that the' Protestant communities were 
everywhere those which broke most easily with the old codes of 
business ethics. But the ot goes much deeper than this, 
It is, fundamentally, that new Capitalism was in its essence 
individualistic, therefore found itself in strong hostility to 
the social doctrines and atmosphere of rhedlieval Ohtiatesdoca. 
The rising merchants and manufacturers wanted to go their. 
own ways, untrammelled by codes of conduct which had been 
to mit the localised and regulated economy of the 
. They were emancipating themselves the 
the gilds and corporations and manorial institutions 
dominated medieval economic life, and from the 
conception of status and limited gild or other localised fellowship 
which went with them. They were getting away from the notion 
price,” based on the conditions of production, to the. 
a that the right price for a thing, or for a worker, wal, 
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what it, or he, would fetch in the competitive ‘ 
more nor less. Ethics and economics ae jive ee 
the rapid changes in the conditions of manufacture and Rend y 
ral greas ora iearatied conser vabe in social doctrine, steod 
in the way of the fuller developm i 
ereduction: Pin Oh ie Rew powers: of 

Accordingly, when Protestantism, in some one of its man 
forms, presented itself to a community of traders or mantiface 
turers, It came reinforced not so much by conscious considerations 
of economic interest as by an appeal which fitted in admirabl 
with f&e new conditions of economic life. The trader became ; 
Protestant, not because he put it to himself that Protestantism 
squared better than Catholiciam with his business interests, but 
because he was already thinking individualistically in connection 
with the everyday problems of Lite, and a religion which empha- 
sised his individual relation and responsibility to his Maker 
gave him the kind of spiritual attitude that he wanted. It was 
not in the least that his religion was insincere: he was but 
following the example of men in all ages by re-making his 
religion after the model of his desires and values. 

Only in this sense can the religious struggles of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries be held to have had an economic 
basis. The underlying forces which broke up the Catholic Church 
and set in its place a number of Churches were by no means 
all economic; but the new Churches which based themselves on 
Protestantism did to a great extent develop a doctrine and an 
outlook well adapted to the needs of the riaing capitalist system, 
and the forms which the various Protestant Churches assumed 
were profoundly influenced by the economic conditions of the 
countries in which they grew up. 


Capitalism and Nationalism 

The break-up of Catholicism was, however, obviously con- 
nected with the rise, not only of the capitalist system, but also 
of the new national States. It was fully as much a ‘“‘nationalisa- 
tion” of religion as a change in doctrine. It cannot therefore be 
explained satisfactorily in economic terms unless the rise of the 
Nation-State admits of a similar explanation. ; ; 

This undoubtedly raises a very difficult question. It is of 
course beyond doubt that the movement towards political 
nationaliam found stout ig (eee in the majority of the 
commercial classes, and that kings owed much, in their struggles 
both with feudal barons and with the claims of the Universal 
Church, to the support of burghers and craftsmen. For the 
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traders and master-producers wanted aboye all thin order 
and saw the chief hope of this in strengthening the ands f 
the King’s Government against both feudal potentates and the 
overriding authority of Pope and Holy Roman Emperor alike 
They were opposed too to Church exactions destined to go to 
the support of a central Church organisation at Rome; and this 
led them to support monarchs who were prepared to set up a 
National Church as the auxiliary of the National State. 

Almost everywhere, the main body of the commercial classe, 
was on the side of the new Nationalism. But it does not, of co 
follow from this that the rise of the Nation-State can be exfllai 
wholly, or even mainly, in economic terms. Certainly there werg 
other forces, as no one who has read Machiavelli can cp 
besides those of economic change that made in the direction 
a strengthening of national consciousness and national control. 
What above all, marks off Machiavelli from earlier political 
thinkers is the completely secular character of his conception 
of politics and of the State. Order is his political objective, as it 
was that of the traders; but he brings home the truth that order 
could be ardently desired for other than economic ends. The 
Nation-State, based on secular principles, triumphed because, 
amid the collapse of the medieval system, it provided, not for 
the traders alone, but for everyone who was frightened or 
beggared by the confusions of the times, the best available 
guarantee of order and of personal security. This is of course the 
argument which Hobbes put forward in an extreme form when 
he advocated absolute government as the only way of estab- 
lishing order and security for the individual. 

To admit the claim of the Nation-State, however, is only to 
push the question a stage further back. For the root cause of 
the rise of political Nationalism must be sought in the forces 
which led to the dissolution of the medieval system. These forces 
were undoubtedly in the main economic. Medievalism brake up 
in face of the alterations in the economic condition of Euro 
which followed the ing of Constantinople by the Tur 
and the discovery of the New World. Shut off from traditional 
contacts with the East, and offered instead the vast opportunities 
of the New World in the West, European civilisation rapidly 
ceased to base itself upon the Mediterranean. The countries 
whose seaboards al alang the Atlantic Ocean ceased to be at 
the world’s ci , and found themselves at its centre. 
Spain, France, Great Britain and the Low Countries became the 
strategic points for the next advances of Europedn civilisation; 
and rivalries between their adventurers and menarchs for 
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a share in the new opportunities for wealth 

owerful incentive to strengthen the national State, and to cast 
off the outworn allegiance to a civilisation based upon the 
Mediterranean Sea. Only strong national States could hope to 
claim a part in the riches of the great new world that was being 
opened up; and among national States that which was least 
powerfully organised for backing up its claims was certain to 
lose the prize. 

‘The rise of political Nationalism does in this way go back to 
economic causes. But it cannot be regarded as the creature of a 
coherent economic: class. For, though the commercial classes 
gave it their support, and were powerful allies of the monarchs 
in their struggle against the medieval system, these classes 
were not nearly strong enough to carry the day by themselves; 
and most of their power came after the battle for the Nation- 
State had been decisively won. Kings needed burgher help; 
but the new national States were real monarchies and not 
disguised commercial oligarchies such as many of them became 
later on. In this first struggle associated with the rise of Capitalism, 
the growing capitalist class won, not power over the State, but 
only the conditions necessary for its subsequent rise to dominance. 
The capitalist class did not overthrow the feudal State and set 
up at once a new State made in its own image: it gave its 
support to a kind of State which it did not control, but within 
which it found greater opportunity to pursue its own purposes. 
Social evolution need not proceed by the simple and immediate 
substitution of one form of class-power for another. There are 
hybrid forms and transitions which may take centuries to work 
themselves out before a new class-system is. thoroughly and 
completely established. . . 

Moreover, the rise of strong, centralised Nation-States was 
largely the consequence of the growing need for the enforcement 
of law and order over a wider area. With the extension of the 
market and the breakdown of local isolation, there came a more 

ressing demand for a strong hand wielding a wider justice, 
Both to keep turbulent local barons and freebooters in order, 
and to supplement and co-ordinate the local jurisdictions of city 
and manorial courts. The traders, as the chief journeyers from 
place to place, compelled by the nature of their calling to carry 
about with them large values in merchandise or money, were 
especially urgent for protection that would enable nen to go 
their ways in peace and security over the widest i ole area. 
They also wanted a system of uniform law and a —s 
that would reduce their trading risks and would enable re 
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provided the most 


‘ncrease the scale of their ventures with more assurance, 
The growth of agricultural production for the market and of 
settled systems of manufacture created a lively demand for the 
suppression of internal disorder and destructive civil warfare, 
including the abolition of private armics of retainers living on 
the neighbourhood. Strong States, with fairly extensive terri. 
tories and high centralisation of armed force, alone could meet 
these claims; and consequently the weight of the developing 
economic forces was usually thrown on the side of the Crown 
against the barons, as the readiest way of creating the conditions 
required, . _ F ; 

This brief discussion of one particular critical phase in social 
development has been designed to clarify the meaning of the 
Marxian contention that political and ideological struggles 
which appear to exert a dominant influence in shaping the 
general course of history are in the last resort the outcome of 
changing economic forces and conditions. Given the economic 
situation of Europe at the close of the fifteenth century, it was 
necessary, Marx argued, that the loose unity of medieval 
Christendom should be broken up, that the claims of the 
Universal Church should be repudiated, that strong Nation- 
States should be brought into existence, and that the capitalist 
entrepreneur should escape from the restrictions imposed on him 
by gild and manor and Church, and should take to himself 
an ethic and a religious outlook in harmony with his changed 
economic o ties. The alternative to such developments 
would have » not the continuance of the medieval system, 
but its sheer dissolution with nothing to take its place—the 
death of a civilisation instead of its rebirth into a new phase. 
These things may not have been inevitable, any more than the 
coming of Socialiam is inevitable to-day—for nothing is built 
unless men build it—but in retrospect they do look much 
as if they were the only sternative to @ chaos which would have 
ushered in a new Dar! . 


How Man make Their History 
The int is this: men make their own histery; 
fake 1 tn any’ cotarucave iene, Gul 


age, but equally that they must think and feel in terms ; 
to it, For men’s tho ts and feelings, as well as een’ ia 
and conventions, are foundations of their actions: and it ia 
only by thinking and feeling appropriately to the noeds and 
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opportunities of their time that men can b : 
ret of social development. Seome the constructive 
It is to this extent only that men’s social ideas, as well as their 
political and social institutions, rest upon an economic basis 
‘Thoughts and feelings are man’s weapons in his struggle to 
make the best of things. Their biological purpose is practical— 
to make man more at home in his environment, and to help 
him in adapting his environment to his needs, He has, of course. 
a private as well as a social environment; and the use which 
he makes of his mind has reference to this private environment 
as well as to its wider social context. But when we speak: of the 
thought or mind or spirit of an age we are referring, not indeed 
to any mystical ‘spirit’ existing apart from the minds of individual 
men, but to those ideas and feelings which are characteristic 
of the age and enter, as the product of many individual minds, 
into its collective consciousness. These are the social ideas and 
feclings which, arising out of the common factors in the objective 
situation, find lodgment in the minds of many different indivi- 
duals, become incorporated in the working rules and practices 
of many social institutions, and form the substance of current 
intellectual and social intercourse. It is to these alone that the 
Marxian doctrine refers, when it asserts that social ideas and 
attitudes are ultimately traceable to economic causes. 
However, even if the major movements of history are unintel- 
ligible except in relation to the development of the powers of 
production, it is foolish to ignore the fact that any institution, 
or any form of thought, when it has once come into being, is 
capable of exerting an independent influence of its own. Even 
if the fundamental forces behind the broad sweep of historical 
development are to be regarded as economic, the actual course 
of events is being continually affected by forces of any kind 
and every kind—by political, ideological and religious as well as 
by economic factors. Any institution, or any idea or notion 
present in the minds of men, is part of the objective situation, 
whatever its origin and whatever the forces that have shaped 
its development. Thus, the State, as it is shaped at any rece 
stage in the history of a society, may be in a broad sense : 
outcome of a special phase in the evolution of the pee i 
production. But it is also, since it exists, a force not withou' 
influence on the course of economic development. It reacts 


on the very conditions which brought it into being and, wll 


if an idea once finds lodgment in the minds of men, the fact that 
its acceptance may have been largely due to its original harmony 
with the economic needs of the time will not prevent it from 
persisting after this harmony has disappeared, or from reacting 
upon the ways in which men reorgamise their social relationships 
in face of economic change. ; . 

No one who appreciates this vital point will make the absurd 
mistake of trying to interpret all history in exclusively economic 
terms. To do this is to empty out the human content of historical 
development, and to represent men as mere automata responding 
blindly to stimuli from the world of economic experience. No 
such denial of personality is implied in, or consistent with, a 
Realist Conception of History. For according to that conception 
men act in the light of the entire objective situation; and this 
situation includes not only the economic factors in the environ- 
ment, but all the factors. It is ridiculous to argue that in every 
case the economic factors are bound to prevail over the rest; 
for how is it possible to say that men’s minds will always act in 
one particular way in evaluating the relative importance of 
the factors concerned? It is the judgment of men that co- 
ordinates the several factors, so as to arrive at a basis for purposive 
activity; and in making such judgments men are free to make 
their own estimates of value. Only the crudest pseudo-Benthamite 
psychology can support the conclusion that always and in: all 
circumstances they will be swayed by the economic factors in 
preference to the others, 


Determinism and Freedom 


_ It is, no doubt, possible to argue that, even though each 
individual may be free to think and act as he chicas: ‘ier is 
nevus a sarietics Le paged about the actions of men 
in the mass, or of classes of men, in the sense 

the objective results of their individual and pee arti 
to be added up, it will be found that these results coincide with 
the interests of the groups concerned, to such an extent that 
deviations by some of the individuals do not significantly affect 
the general outcome. It may be impossible to predict how each 
individual will act, and yet remain possible to predict the 
behaviour of a majority—even of a majority large enough to 
sweep aside the dissentients.! Thus, in a British General Election 
we can say confidently of a number of mining constituencies 
that they will not return Conservatives, or of the Gity of London 
that it will not elect a Socialist. Obviously groups of men who 

2 On this point see also p, 24, 
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have a strong common interest do tend to act i 

with that interest, even if minorities dissent. It is, par aera 
quite legitimate to conclude that, where such an interest pre- 
ponderates over all others among the members of a group, the 
action of the group can be predicted with a high degree of 
ptubability in terms of that interest. Marx treats class as the 
(ype of group to which this condition pre-eminently attaches. 
Ite asserts that classes always act predominantly in their own 
class-interests, as far as they understand them; but this does 
not involve any assertion about the action of any particular 
individual belonging to the class. 

It can also be argued that, however men may attempt to act, 
cither individually or in the mass, the economic forces will in 
the long run make their action ineffective unless it is in sufficient 
harmony with the requirements of the economic situation. On 
this showing economic conditions circumscribe, but by no 
means abrogate, human freedom; for, in a given situation, there 
may be many alternative courses open, none of which is imprac- 
ticable on economic grounds. Within this range of choices, 
even on the assumptions of the economic interpretation of 
history the non-economic, as well as the economic, forces are 
free to operate, inducing men to do one thing in preference to 
another on whatever grounds may appeal to them, and thus 
vitally influencing the movement of historical events. Only 
when men try to pass beyond the limits set by the absolute 
practicabilities of the economic situation are they sharply pulled 
back by the confusions which ensue into a path consistent with 
the requirements of economic development. . 

It can, however, be argued that, although non-economic 
forces can be of great importance in the shaping of historical 
events, their influence is in fact either secondary or mainly 
negative. It can be contended that such forces, where they are 
old, are powerful to the extent to which they have already 
become embodied in strongly entrenched social institutions, or 
in ideas widely received as axiomatic. But nothing becomes 
embodied in an institution, or a received idea, or dogma, until 
it is already old; for it takes time for ideas and institutions ells 
to grow and to acquire the sanctity of being past question. The 
established ideas and institutions of an age, unless it be an age 
that has accomplished a successful revolution, are the legacy o 

it. They are not creative, but conservative 

the age that preceded it. They 
of established values. They are, to be sure, challenged and 
+ a] ideas and institutions; but these rivals are 
contradicted by rival ide body themselves in 
powerless against them unless they can embody themse ef 


il enough to challenge the authority of the’ 
words, the ideas and institutions whj ok 
Ie in history are those which are 


identified with living and growing social forces. New ideay 
which lack this foundation can exert only a secondary influengy 
on the course of historical events. T hey may inspire a faction, or 
a coterie. They cannot, it is argued, give form to a new historical 
epoch. 

Marx held that social forces which are the exponents and 
embodiments of new ideas arise primarily in the economis 
field. To them, he argued, are attached the ideas, selected out 
of the welter of contemporary thought, which meet the needy 
of groups and classes created or enlarged by the development of 
the economic forces. Thus ideas, in Marx's theory, are powerful 
in history in two ways. They can add strength and reaisti 
power to groups and classes which are threatened by the develop. 

n. That is their negative and 


ment of the powers of producti : 
obstructive role, in which they serve as the allies of the estab 
But they can also lend 


lished order, whatever it may be. 
consciousness and attacking power to the rival groups and classes 
which the development of the powers of production has called 
into being; and this second is their constructive réle in history, 
whereby they become the slogans and premonitions of the 
future. In both these ways they exert a vital influence on human 
affairs. For no established order can effectively resist change 
unless it believes in itself and possesses a code of ideas justifying 
its own authority; and equally no movement challenging the 
established order can succeed unless it is able to equip iteelf 
with a philosophy corresponding to its own needs and aspirations. 
_ The réle of ideas in history, as seen by Marx, is thus vitally 
important, but at the same time secondary. For ideas have their 
uence, not as disembodied notions, but as the creeds of 
bodies of men whom they inspire to action. The idea is dar, 
without a thinker: the social idea is nothing unless it is i 
in a social movement. Even as there can be no mind without 4. 
body, there can be no socially influential conception without 4 
social movement to make it real. 
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course of history in terms of clas-condict, in e sense that ff: 
regards every major historical epoch as embodying a particular, 
wai cf Gau-dortiation and’ as yielding piace 1 ance. 
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connected with # general ry 
on history as a continuous process of dev opment 

define this process in very broad terms, so as to break the entire 
movement up into a small number of stages, or epochs, each 
with an underlying common character of its own sue each 
arising out of its predecessor by a logical succession. Such a view 
of history both necessarily throws into relief the most persistent 
factors—those which are least amenable to the influence of the 
wills of men—and also draws attention away from any factors 
however influential, that cannot be represented as following a 
logical order of succession throughout history. Because it is a 
fundamental need of men to find the means of subsistence, the 
economic factor is always operative at the very root of all 
societies; but it does not follow from this that all human history 
is a continuous process of evolution from lower to higher 
economic forms. Still less does it follow that such advances, 
even where they can be traced, are adequate measures of 
historical achievement. Serfdom may have been an economic 
advance on slavery; but it does not follow that the civilisation 
of the age in which serfdom became the prevalent system 
represented an advance on the civilisation of Greece and Rome. 
The conception of a continuous evolution from lower to higher 
forms may or may not be valid for biology: even if it is valid in 
the realm of biological development it does not follow that it 
is equally valid for the history of mankind. 

In effect, Marx makes it appear so by taking for granted what 
he is setting out to prove. Just as, in his economics, he sets out 
from the assertion that the only common element in all commodi- 
ties is that they are products of labour and concludes*from this 
that labour must be the sole source of their value, so, in his 
conception of history, he begins by looking for something which 
is a common underlying characteristic of all human societies— 
the pursuit of a living—and concludes that all human history 
must be interpreted in the light of this persistent factor. He never 
disproves either the contention that it is illegitimate to regard 
all history as a record of continuous progress from lower to 
higher forms, or the view that, even if the economic factor is 
the most persistent, other factors can at any point exert, in 
conjunction with it, an independent influence of their own, 
which cannot be resolved into economic terms. Having estab- 
lished the perfectly sound point that economic need is Re tthe 
and universal, and that the foundations of economic (the 
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‘powers of production’) are subject to change, he goés on to 
treat all other factors as derivative from the economic. 


The Social Outlook of Primitiv Peoples 

When, however, we study the history of primitive societies—a 
study which, as Engels said, had been but little developed when 
Marx formulated his conception of history—we cannot but be 
struck by the fact that the need of primitive man to accommodate 
himself to his environment and his environment to himself has 
to do fully as much with his fears as with his physical needs, 
He seeks to propitiate, as much as to produce. His religion, which 
consists mainly of observances, is as necessary to him as his 
food, and requires as much an organisation in terms of social 
structure and convention. In our eyes, primitive religion rests 
largely on sheer ignorance, or misunderstanding, of the operation 
of natural forces; but this does not alter the fact that religion, 
equally with economic organisation, changes its forms with 
advancing knowledge, and is equally a developing response to 
human need. Comte, in his Positive Philosophy, which Marx 
condemned, constructed an evolutionary theory of religion, 
relating fetishism, polytheism and monotheism to successive 
stages of human development, corresponding to an increasing 
awareness of causation and natural laws. Marx swept all this 
aside with the broom of his Economic Sociology; but he was 
able to do this only by asserting that men’s religious ideas were 
a part of an ideological superstructure built on economic 
foundations. What Marx never did explain was how men came 
to adopt this curiously eoyaciying habit of fighting out their 
essentially economic conflicts in theological terms. Could they 
have done so, had there not been some independent basis for 
their having any theological ideas at all? 


Economics and Theology 


If it is answered—as I myself should answer—that theological 
ideas are men’s reactions to the unexplained factors in their 
environment, and that these factors present themselves as things 
or even as persons, it is none the less true that the range of things 
to which men respond by constructing ideas about them is 
by no means limited to things of economic importance, and that 
-there is accordingly no valid basis for resolving all men's ideas 
into derivatives of economic environment. Once this is admitted 
the explanation of human history in economic terms ceases to 
be a explanation, and room is made for the independent 
activity of non-economic forces. 
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Marxedoes not admit this independence. Having asserted h 
sole dominance of the economic factor in settling the see es 
of historical epochs, he goes on to explain its working in isa 
of economic classes and of class-conflicts, For Marx elie 
essentially an economic conception: he does not admit that 
there can be significant class distinctions that do not rest 
primarily on the relations of classes to the exploitation of the 
powers of production. This, as we shall see, raises difficulties 
over the position of warrior-classes; for, even if one function 
of such classes is the seizure of the possessions of other tribes 
or peoples, this seizure is achieved, in the more primitive 
sociclies, by means of military and not of economic power. It 
docs not rest on a particular class-relation to the powers of 
production, It can be used to achieve command over these 
powers; but such use of it demonstrates the independent validity, 
under certain conditions, of what is basically a non-economic 
force. 


Class as an Economic Category 


To this point it will be necessary to come back: for the 
moment let us set it aside, and agree to regard ‘class’ as a 
phenomenon of economic origin and significance. We can then 
treat class as an economic category; but even so the conception 
of class is a social and not solely an economic idea. There can 
be in fact a working class, or a capitalist class, without the 
persons who compose it being conscious of themselves as a 
class. But: only as they become conscious of themselves as a 
class, at least to the extent of accépting a leadership which 
possesses this consciousness, or acts in pursuance of policies 
which are adapted to the furtherance of class-interests, do they 
become capable of acting effectively as a class. The fact of class 
comes first, and the consciousness of class is secopdary to it; 
for always and everywhere a thing must exist before men can 
become conscious of it. But among conscious beings the existence 
of a thing provides the essential condition for the growth of 
consciousness about it. Given the existence of a class, some 
degree of class-consciousness is likely to follow. How much is 
another matter. . . 

No particular degree of class-cansciousness. arises by any 
logical necessity. An idea, vaguely present in men $ minds, can 
remain indefinitely inchoate and untclearly formulated, as a 
feeling undeveloped into a positive conception. The creative 

ction of thought is to give clarity and distinctness fe bach 
feelings presented to men by the crude experience of eve: = 


Without this added clarity, the members of a class may act, 
under stimulus, as a class—as has happened again and again in 
history, whenever men have shown an instinctive solidarity 
unexpressed in any common creative purpose. The rising 
capitalist class fought its early battles in this way, holding 
together by instinct even before there had been any clear 
formulation of capitalist objectives or philosophy. Strikes among 
the workers have repeatedly revealed the same instinctive 
solidarity, among men who could certainly not have formulated 
with any clarity the foundations of their loyalty. The General 
Strike of 1926 in Great Britain evoked a response far transcend- 
ing the class-consciousness of the British working class. But a 
class that fights by instinct alone fights with feeble weapons; 
for instinct may help it to resist, but not to construct. As long 
as its action remains on the plane of instinct or feeling, and does 
not rise to the height of a conscious idea, at any rate among its 
leaders, it cannot win more than sectional and occasional 
victories; for it cannot formulate a plan of campaign, or define 
the objectives of its action. Thus, Marx holds that a class must 
rise to the stage of class-consciousness, at least to the extent of 
accepting a class-conscious leadership, before it can be fit for 
the exercise of authority, or hope to remake society after the 
image of its own desires. 


Ideas and Social Evolution 


Thus, on the basis of the Realist Conception, ideas, though 
they are second to economic forces, are nevertheless the 
direct agents of historical evolution. Where there is no idea, 
no consciousness expressing itself in a positive policy, there can 
be no effective historical movement. t there can be no such 
idea without a movement in which it can be embodied goes 
without saying: the complementary, and no less important, 
outh is that there can be no creative movement without an 
idea. 

But, whereas the economic forces, however 
themselves the result of human activity, are svete way 
present—for men must always set out to get their ei he 
particular ways, and thus create an objective economic situation— 
there is no corresponding necessity in the development of ideas 
Ideas arise out of situations: there is no other way in which 
they can arise. But they do not arise of necessity, or of necessity 
attain in men’s minds the strength of social convictions. To 

ess in clear-cut ideas the needs and desires t 


onviction 
the objective situation is the task of great thinkers: 9 impore 
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these iden ate the minds of those w 
they are fitted to express is the function ; 
propaganda. But neither thinkers nor siielicae Of aes 
required calibre are produced automatically by the objecti : 
situation alone. The situation acts as a stimulus: for it ss sats 
the problems, and arouses the sense of need. But a sdenilie 
does net necessitate a response. The universe is full of abortive 
stimull. 

‘Lhe social thinker and the social propagandist arise in 
response to the objective situation; but they arise not of necessity 
but of their own motion—of course, under the influence of this 
situation. The needs of a situation may fail to be met because 
no one thinks and articulates the thoughts required to give 
coheretice and direction to an instinctive social movement, or 
because the propagandists and educators fail to use the thoughts 
that the thinkers and planners have placed at their disposal. 
There is no inevitability in history, because there is no inevit- 
ability in men’s response to a given objective situation. They 
cannot act outside the possibilities which it presents; but they 
can, and often do, fail to take full advantage of these possi- 
bilities. That is what is meant by saying that mankind makes 
its own history; but let us add that mankind can fail to make 
it sensibly. , 


hose needs and desires 


Is the Economic Factor Determinant? 


So far, in discussing Marx’s conception of history, I have 
adopted Marx’s own standpoint without question, and have 
assumed that it is methodologically legitimate to begin by 
postulating the economic factor as an ‘independent variable 
and to proceed to explain the course of social development as 
a derivative of this single factor. Is this a valid method? Obviously, 
if the economic factor is important, it will be possible plausibly 
to explain a great deal in terms of its influence. If, however, 
some other factor were to be taken, hypothetically, as an 
independent variable, might it not be possible to lain a great 
deal in terms of this other factor, so as to make the influence 
of economic forces appear secondary, just as, given Marx’s 
approach, the non-economic factors appear to be reduced iy a 
secondary réle? This, as we have seen, was precisely what Max 
Weber did, when he started by taking men’s religious concep 
#3 an independent variable and proceeded to derive the prestices 
and institutions of modern capitalism from the A anen 
cthic,” Marx, his critics have suggested, did not prove that 2 
®conomic factor is primary, and everything else secondary - 


it. He simply asserted that this was so, and backed up his 
assertion by a series of illustrations which went to show that the 
economic factor was highly important, but in no way proved 
its exclusive determining power. 

This criticism of Marxism can by no means be summarily 
dismissed. A great many sociological writers have offered rival 
explanations of the general course of human development by 
taking each a different factor in social evolution and treatin 
this factor as an independent variable from which they have 
then attempted to derive the other elements as functions. Thus 
Buckle, following a number of earlier theorists, treated climate 
as the determining factor and collected a large mass of material 
to illustrate the influence of climatic conditions on the character- 
istics of different peoples. The main difficulty inheren@in this 
explanation was that climate, though it could be plausibly 
represented as a cayse of many differences between peoples, 
could be of little service as an explanation of historical develop- 
ment. The same difficulty applies to other theories which put 
exclusive stress on factors in the geographical environment. 
Obviously, no one will deny that such factors exert an important 
influence on social differentiation; but theories based exclusively 
or mainly upon them do not go far towards any comprehensive 
conception of the rationale of social development. 

Another group of theorists has set out from the concept of 
biological evolution, and sought to explain social development 
by transferring to human societies the notion of the “struggle 
for existence."” This of explanation, which came into wide 
favour in the second half of the nineteenth century, after the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, suffers from the defect, 
among others, of ignoring the complementary influence of 
‘mutual aid,” to which Kropotkin has drawn special attention. 
It rests, moreover, on a crude transference df biological concep« 
tions to the social sphere. Again, no one is likely to deny that ¢ 
sort of struggle for existence, in the two forms of a struggle ‘s 
master natural forces and of a struggle of man against man and 
society against society, has played a part in human development: 
but to stretch this factor to cover the whole of man’s hivorical 
ik het is rev oe jeg 

et other theories, iological in their lin 
place exclusive emphasis on the factor of heredity Pea 
group belong the nummrous theories which stress, in various 
ways, the preponderance of racial factors, and also those which 
put the main weight on sy ind and dysgenic influences or on 
other demographic factors. Other sociologists set out to interpret 
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human history in terms of the concepts of individual 
whereas yet others regard the individual mind as 
social product and frame theories in terms of a social-psycho- 
logical approach which sometimes involves an assertion of the 
real existence of a “group mind.” Max Weber, as we have 
scen, attempted, though in a less dogmatic spirit, to compose 
a sociological theory on the basis of treating the development 
of religious ideas as an independent variable and deriving such 
other social phenomena as the development of capitalism from 
this source. Gumplowicz and others have offered explanations 
mainly in terms of man’s warlike instincts: Pareto, in terms of 
non-logical “residues” which underlie man’s idealogical beliefs. 

In effect, there is no end to the rival sociological theories 
which put the main, or even an exclusive, emphasis on some 
one particular factor in man, in society, or in the natural or 
social environment, and attempt to explain everything, or at 
any rate everything of primary importance in the history and 
structure of human societies, in terms of the chosen variable. 
The question that confronts us here is whether Marx’s theory 
is simply one of these rival universal explanations, with no 
claim to be regarded as scientifically more valid, or intellectually 
more convincing, than a number of others. 

On the face of the matter, it seems improbable that human 
history, or even the great turning points in it and the main 
phases through which it has passed, can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained in terms of the operation of a single cause. Where there 
have been admittedly at all stages many different forces simul- 
taneously at work, it seems unlikely that any one among them 
has consistently exercised a proponderant influence. The 
tendency of the speculative mind to seek this type of explanation 
is of course undeniable—witness the many rival one-factor 
theories that have been advanced. This, however, is no good 
reason for accepting any such theory as valid. It seems much 
more likely that human history has been the product of a 
number of interacting and mutually determining forces than 
that any one has been at all stages so powerful as to overshadow 
all the rest. : . 

Marx’s theory, however, turns out an analysis to differ from 
Most of the others in not being really monistic. The economic 
factor which Marxism treats as primary is, as we have ‘hich 
easentially complex. It is not an environmental theory, wiic ; 
attributes everything to “nature” as against man; Nor is a 
environmental in the other sense of putting all the stress on the 
Social, as distinct from the natural, environment. The Mae 


psychology, 
essentially a 


of production,’ which Marx makes his independent variable, 
are in fact a highly complex set of phenomena, arising out of the 
interaction between the natural and social environment and the 
contemporary activity of the human mind in devising new ways 
of exploiting it. Such a theory leaves a great many questions 
open. Marx has nothing to say about the factors in men which 
make them better or worse at increasing their mastery over 
environmental conditions. He docs not discuss whether one 
race is better than another at doing this, or whether inventive 
capacity belongs to many men or to few, or whether some 
groups of men receive new inventions and discoveries more 
readily than others (or, if so, why?). He hardly concerns himself 
at ali with the different histories of the various peoples, because 
he is attempting to formulate a general law of development 
applicable in its broad sweep to the history of mankind as a whole. 
It is, of course, perfectly true that one thing common to all 
fhuman societies is that they must find the means of living. 
This necessity is enough to make the economic factor always 
and everywhere a primary factor; and this is the point on which 
Marx fastens in formulating his general law. But it does not 
follow, because the economic factors are always present, that 
they are always predominant as influences making for change. 
It is ible for a civilisation—witness that of China—having 
solved its primary economic problem after a fashion, to stagnate 
economically for an indefinite period. Marx might have 
that, where this happened, the economically stagnant civilisation 
would cease to play a significant part in the course of human 
evolution, and would in due course become the victim of 
economically more progressive branches of the human race. 
Humanity has, on this view, but a single history, and the 
leadership in social evolution rests in every age with those 
peoples which show the. greatest power of adapting their 
environment to suit their wealth-creating purposes. Such a 
formulation may fit the fate of China under the impact of 
modern Economic Imperialism; but it is not easy to see how it 
can be applied to the barbarian conquest of the Roman Empire— 
for even if Imperial Rome was economically stagnant, it can 
hardly be maintained that the barbarians were ahead of it in 
the development of the ers of production, or stood for a 
higher stage of social evolution. The notion of a simple, unified 
history of all mankind, proceeding in accordance with some 
inner necessity from lower to er forms, is really a meta+ 
hysical assumption, for which there is no warrant in the known 
acts, 
he) 


It is, however, possible to elimina: i : 

without abandoning the theory cera ae ph ier clement 
in human history have been due primarily ney ae evelopments 
Is this amended version of the Marxian ther, Gia ee 
acceptance? It rests on the assumption that oll Gee : 
saciely, the economic factors can be isolated from oth ae > 
so that their influence can be separately studied Bu is the 
ruc? It is to a large extent true in those modern eilcte ar 
have, over several centuries, been making rapid ae w i 
natural sciences and in the arts of production. It was ane : 
large extent true of those earlier societies which wevaliiticnts 4 
their ways of life by making great innovations in the dbiieien. 
tion of animals and in the development of improved agricultural 
techniques. But it was not true to anything like the same extent 
of the history of the European ples in the Middle Ages: 
nor was it true for the great periods of classical history when the 
civilisations of Ancient Greece and of Rome were making their 
most rapid advances. Take but one case, that of Rome. The 
growth of Roman civilisation and empire was not based primarily 
on the development of the powers of production. Its basis was 
military, much ‘more than economic; and it was not the case, 
in classical times, that military power could be based only on 
a highly developed economic technique. Rome’s technical 
prominence (save in civil engineering) was military rather than 
economic: it was not marked by any outstanding development 
of the powers of production. No doubt, it developed the institu- 
tion of slavery, and the use of slave-labour; but it did not devise 
this institution, and the use made of it came rather as a by- 
product of military activity than as an independent economic 
advance. 
_ Thus, although every society must find the means of living, 
it does not follow that the achievement of every society can be 
measured in terms of its mastery of the powers of production. 
This is the case to-day, more than at any earlier epoch, because 
of the intense economic requirements of modern war. But the 
rowing together of military and economic power is a modern 
development; and al! human history can by no means be 
Interpreted by taking it for granted. : 

This reinforees the point that Marz’s theory of history was 
tvidently formulated—as he himself declared—primarily as a 
Buide to action and with a view to explaining the forces at work 
iN contemporary Western society. If it was cast into a univer 
orm, 80 a8 to appear to cover in its broad sweep the whole sc 


human history, ‘this was rather because universal cae 


were in Marx’s day the fashion, and because of the deep influence 
which Hegel's universalist theory of history exercised on Marx’s 
mind, than because Marx had really considered the relevance 
of his theory to human societies in all places and at all times, 
Obsessed by the notion of the history of mankind as a straight. 
line progress from its beginnings to a final classless perfection 
in which social solidarity would be fully realised over all the 
world, Marx and Engels felt that a single comprehensive explana- 
tion of this single world process must be discoverable: rejecting 
Hegel’s Idealist formula, they sought for a parallel to it in the 
realm of actual being. An inverted Hegelianism seemed exactly 
to fit the case, with the underlying dualism of man and man’s 
physical environment made one in the conception of the ‘powers 
of production.’ Had they not begun by assuming that all 
history made up a continuous story of straight-line progress—a 
matter which they never argued, but simply took for granted— 
they would hardly have been looking for a single all-embracing 
explanation. They could have rested content with a formulation 
of the law of development limited to the particular civilisation 
which they were attempting to influence. Whether, formulated 
in this narrower way, their theory would have exercised as 
pve a spell as it has in fact exercised may be doubted; 
or its universalism was undoubtedly not the least of its attrac- 
tions and played a large part in converting it from a rationalistic 
doctrine into a belief which could be held with the intensity of 
a religion. Perhaps its authors would have regarded this, had 
they been capable of looking at it coolly, as a sufficient justifica- 
tion for putting it as they did; for was not their purpose that of 
inducing men to act, and not merely to accept? They could 
have argued, pragmatically, that their theory was’ “true” 
because it worked, and would have been less “true” if it had 
been less effective in inspiring enthusiastic ‘belief. Being no 
pragmatist, I cannot study it in this spirit. I find myself com- 
pelled to ask whether the theory really fits all the facts, and not 
only those which are relevant to contemporary social action. 
My answer has to be that it does not, but that, as an interpreta- 
tion of the social trends of modern times, it comes in its general 
outline much nearer to adequacy than any alternative formula- 
tion of which I am aware. 1 


CHAPTER III 


THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF CAPITALISM 


A GREAT DEAL OF unprofitable discussion ha 

about the date at which the capitalist system eae a 
Some writers refuse to speak of Capitalism as existing before 
the machine age which began, broadly, towards the end of the 
cighteenth century, and thus regard Capitalism as the child of 
the “Industrial Revolution.” Others, tracing back its develop- 
ment from the nineteenth century, find it already in existence 
in a rudimentary form at the latter end of the Middle Ages, 
gradually supereeding and pushing out of existence the localised 
economy of the medieval city and the manorial system. Yet 
others, connecting it with the wars of religion, credit it with a 
birthday somewhere in the sixteenth century; and another 
school of thought, working back from the great age of mechanical 
inventions and discovering that the “Industrial Revolution” 
did not, after all, begin in 1760, lands up somewhere in the 
seventeenth century—perhaps about the date of the foundation 
of the Bank of England. 

These discussions are of little real value. Obviously Capitalism 
was not born, as a child is born, at any precise moment of time. 
It did not come into existence at any definite period. It grew 
gradually, out of capitalistic elements which had existed in 
Previous stages of economic development. There were plenty 
of capitalistic features in the economic life of the Middle Ages 
in their prime, and not merely at their latter end—to say nothing 
of the Ancient World. What happened was that these elements 
developed, ousting stage by stage and bit by bit the other 
characteristics of the medieval system. The so-called “domestic 
system,”’ widespread but never anything like universal in 
seventeenth and cighteenth centuries, was @ Cad baw aaa 
these earlier capitalistic qualities, based especially on the 
Growth of the capitalist merchant. The advent of cade ai 
machinery on a large scale enabled Capitalism to spread directly 
from the sphere of commerce to that of industrial lL avannans 
over a growing number of its branches. It is a matter OF ae 
and not of knowledge, to say when the Age of Capitalism Ana 

at can be said with assurance is that Merchant Capi i 


rose to a position of economic predominance in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and Industrial Capitalism in the 

nineteenth. Some would proclaim a new age of “Finance 
Capitalism”’ in the twentieth century; but that is a point which 

we can for the moment leave aside. 

Some of the most forcible chapters of Marx’s Capital are devoted 
to an account of the development of the capitalist system. For 
by “Capital” Marx meant not merely the existence of an 
accumulation of resources or instruments of production, but a 
particular form of social organisation in which the ownership 
of these resources, at a certain stage of théir development, 
assumed a particular character and involved a particular set 
of relationships between men and men. The essence of “Capital,” 
as Marx saw it, lies in the ownership of the resources of produc- 
tion by a class of persons distinct from those who perform the 
bulk of the productive labour of society, in such a way that the 
personally “‘free’” possessors of labour-power and the “‘free” 
possessors of accumulated productive resources confront each 
other as two distinct and opposite economic classes, one of which 
must employ the other before production can take place. 
“Capital,” in this sense, comes into being as a corollary to the 
divorce of the main body of producers from the instruments of 
production; and the value se capital to its owners depends on 
the existence of a supply of labourers available for employment 
at a wage. In other words, ‘Capital’ is monopolistic ownership 
of the resources of production other than labour-power; and the 
value of capital is simply the power of exploiting labour which 
this monopoly confers. 


Capitalism and tha Workers 


This thesis is often stated as if it involved the view that the 
Coming of Capitalism carried with it the degradation of labour, 
and a fall in the workers’ standards of life. So it did, for particular 
groups of skilled artisans whom it deprived of their craft inde- 
pendence, and for particular bodies of peasants whom it dis- 
placed from their holdings in the interests of capitaligt farming. 
At every stage, the advance of Capitalism has involved, as it 
still involves to-day, the displacement and degradation of 
particular bodies of persons whose traditional methods of livin 
it supersedes. But this doea not at all imply that its historical 
effect haa been to lower the standard of living for the poorer 
classes as a whole. Any such view would be quite unrealistic 
and indeed plainly nonsensical. For obviously the advance of 
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capitalist methods of production took 
they were much more efficient in the 
the meted er. ge toe By 
oppressions the rise of Capitalism was acc i it di 
i loubtedly lead not only to a large positive Hee 
wealth, but also to a wider diffusion of consuming ome: Tt 
would be sheer nonsense to contend that the poor became in 
the mass poorer under Capitalism than they were under the 
systems which it displaced. This was not even true of the period 
which was chiefly in Marx’s mind as he wrote; for it is scarcely 
possible to argue that even in the earlier decades of the nine- 
teenth century, when the abuses of the Industrial Revolution 
were at their worst, there was more material poverty in England 
than there had been in the eighteenth century, or, to go back 
further, when the medieval economic system was in its most 
flourishing phase. 

It is indeed quite misleading to compare the lot of the general 
body of workmen under Capitalism, at any stage of its develop- 
ment, with that of, say, the very limited groups of skilled 
craftsmen in the medieval towns, or the small minority of 
peasants who possessed adequate holdings of their own, without 
taking into account the mass of sheer poverty which existed in 
the medieval villages as well. Nor can such instances of the 
tragedy of a craft as the decline of the handloom weavers in the 
course of the Industrial Revolution, or such special cases as the 
wrongs wrought under the Enclosure Acts during the same period, 
be taken as representative of the effects of advancing Capitalism 
upon the living standards of the poorer classes as a whole. It is 
practically certain that at any time after the first few decades 
of the Industrial Revolution the average real income of the 
poorer classes was higher than it had ever been before; and it 
ls utterly beyond question that the further development of 
Capitalism in’ the nineteenth century was accompanied in every 
capitalist country by a real and rapid advance in working-class 
standards of life. : 

_ Moreover, the rise of Capitalism, apart from the improvement 
in the standards of living for the wage-earners which has marked 
its successive phases, has also at every stage increased the 
Telative as well as the absolute numbers of the middle classes, 
and of all those who are better off than the manual ents 
It created, in its earlier phases, a large new middle class 0 nf ; 
made men who rose from relative poverty to affluence ae baa 

by the exploitation of the new powers of production. At every 
stage, it has swollen the numbers of the professional classes; 85 
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in its later phases it has created a new class of well-paid salary. % 
earners—tcchnicians, managers and administrators—who enjo 
a high economic standard as the servants of joint stock enterprise, 
The creation of this great middle class 1s the characteristic 
social achicverment of Capitalism; but it cannot possibly be 
argued that this achievement was purchased by a positive 
lowering of the standards of life of the poor below what they 
had been under earlier systems. ; 

Nor did Marx ever attempt to argue in this way. His contention 
was that Capitalism routed the earlier systems precisely because 
it was a superior way of exploiting the developing resources of 
production. It destroyed in its coming many vested interests 
among the privileged bodies of workers as well as among the 
higher privileged classes of landlords and ecclesiastics. It did 
lower the standard of life for groups of small masters who found 
themselves degraded into the wage-earning class, or for peasant 
farmers whom it deprived of their land, as well as for some 
skilled workers whose craftsmanship was superseded by new 
methods of production. But it also brought with it higher 
standards, not only for the new industrial employers and the 
rising professional groups, but also for large bodies of workers 
who exchanged the status of serfs, or virtual serfs, or of very 
poor peasants and cottagers in the rural areas, for that of wage- 
workers able to sell their labour to the highest bidder, and to 
move far more freely from place to place in search of employ- 
ment. It is safe to say dogmatically that Capitalism, wherever 
it came (except perhaps in some colonial areas), raised the 
material standards of living for a good many more persons than 
it drove downwards in the scale of material comfort. The age 
of the Industrial Revolution was insanitary and unhealthy 
enough, in all conscience, as Marx and Engels, drawing on the 
reports prepared by Edwin Chadwick and his fellow-reformers, 
were able to show with a wealth of graphic example. But was 
it, taken as a whole, as insanitary or as unhealthy as the centuries 
before? Save in exceptional areas, where new factory towns 
were run up at top d so as to dwarf the feeble efforts of the 
sanitary reformers, there is no sufficient evidence that it was. 

Of course, it is open to argue that the workers under Capital- 
. Pp 
ism, though they had on the average larger real incomes than 
the generations before them, suffered spiritual degradation 
and unhappiness in the loss of craftsmanship and independence. 
But this view also is suspect; for does it not rest on comparing 
the spiritual condition of a privileged minority of craftsmen 
and substantial peasants with that of the worst-placed bodies 
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see ie is in no wise inconsistent with the doctrine 
hat Capitalism is founded upon the exploitation of labour. 
aN were the systems which preceded it, in an even greater 
ne The exploitation of the wage-workers is not disproved 
bane that serfs, or slaves, were exploited even worse. 
| D eeAceDEOn of exploitation is relative, not to the absolute 
add of living, but to the discrepancy between the standard 
ate il achieved and the standard attainable at any particular 
ania i the development of the powers of production. The 
bee rer under Capitalism may live absolutely much better 
. aaate medieval serf—as he gbviously does—and may yet be 
a it d if the full use of the available resources of production 
aa . ae even distribution of the product would enable i 
ade much better still. His exploitation is to be measured, 
to oc hat he receives, but rather by what he fails to soa 
an : ae chapter, this question of tne erp auon of ae ou 
yall have: to be argued out in salen vali. Mere the pur- 
in connection with the Marxian theory that Marcstheory 
ose of mentioning it is only to make clear a pee 
ar exploitation does not involve, but explicitly crike iabousing 
view that the advent of Capitalism made eae ete eras 
class as a whole absolutely worse. The seal aay pomibly have 
the total product of the economic syste hit qhem-abaplite 
fallen under Capitalism—it is difficult to say 
auineaed of living Has asiinedly wrising if this had not occurred, 

It would indeed be most surprising if t oductivity which 
as a concomitant of the great increase in aes ‘caer ok bots 
Tesulted from the rapid advance in ee he opening up 
sgricultural and industrial activities i Wh sever the degree of 
of virgin territories in the ee tee devel opments, it vould 
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widening of the consumers’ market. Marx never denied that™ 
this widening had occurred: what he asserted was that Capitalism, 
like preceding cconomic systems, would in due course exhaust 
its expansive capacity and, from acting as a stimulus to more 
intensive development of the ‘powers of production,” would 
turn into a fetter upon them. ‘This would happen when it could 
no longer find fresh external markets to open up and accordingly 
resorted to increasingly competitive exploitation of such markets 
as were open to it, coupled with restrictive measures of each 
national capitalist group designed to limit supplies and competi. : 
tion in its own home market. Marx held that Capitalism, in 
this phase of arrested expansion, would reveal its ‘contradictions’ 
by turning more and more to the elimination of the small 
masters and to wage-cutting at the expense of the workers, 
though in so doing it would be limiting the market for its 
products. It was at this stage that Marx expected ‘increasing 
misery’ to sct in, and more and more of the middle groups to 
be flung down into the proletariat to the accompaniment of a 
falling rate of profit and a worsening of working-class standards 
of life. To those issues I shall return later; for the present wish 
to follow the argument in a different way. 


The Exploitation of Labour : 


The-sense of riches or poverty is essentially relative. Men feel 
rich or poor, not absolutely, but in relation one to another and 
to the available supply of wealth. Consequently, a rise in the 
absolute standard of living in a society does not carry with it 
a corresponding increase in the sense of material well-being 
unless it comes about in such a way as to reduce economic 
disparities between class and class and, where such disparities 
exist, to give men the sense that their wealth has risen in relation 
to the total available supply. Increases in the absolute standard 
of life which. do not sati conditions are speedily absorbed 
into the current conception of the minimum required ‘to support 
a reasonably tolerable way of living. This is what both Piarx 
and Ricardo had in mind when wey estimated “real” incomes 
in terms, not of the goods they would buy, but of the amounts 
of effort the production of these goods had cost—or, in other 
‘words, as shares in the social income. Wages, says Ricardo, have 
fallen, even if they will buy more goods, when they absorb a 
smaller proportion than before of the total value of production. 
Exploitation, says Marx, has increased, even if the standard of 
living has risen, when the labourer’s proportionate share in the 
Ba 
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of invested capital. This tendency would strengthen the capitalist 
resistance to working-class claims; for any attempt to press 
these claims to a point at which they would seriously lower the ’ 
rate of profit would lead to a fall in the volume of capital invest. 
ment, and this would react in turn on the demand for labour and 
so bring about a situation favourable to wage-reductions, or to 
the more intensive exploitation of labour. 

Even so, the rapidly growing productivity of industry ought 
to lead to a rising standard of life, on account of the greater 
volume of goods available. Indeed, Capitalism has a stro 
incentive to aim at a rising standard, because of the tendency 
of most machine industries to obey a law of increasing return, 
or decreasing cost, as the amount produced increases. Capitalism, 
as it is under the necessity of continually raising productivity, 
requires a continually expanding market for its wares; and 
where is it to find such a market save in the growing demand 
of the general body of consumers? For the commodities which 
most obey the law of increasing return are chiefly those which 
cater for mass-demand. 


Capitalist Competition 


Capitalism, however, because of its competitive character, 
cannot set out to increase the incomes of the general body of 
consumers up to the limits of productive capacity. For all the 
incomes paid as wages and salaries, and also incidentally those 
paid as rent and interest, appear to it in the guise of costs of 
production, which each entrepreneur must keep down if his i 
of profit is not to disappear. In the early stages of capitalist 
cevSepaen this pressure arises out of the competition of 
individual capitalists, or businesses, within the same economic 
area. But even when, at a later stage, combination has largel 
replaced competition in each leading industry within iad 

vanced country, the necessity to keep costs down remains, 
both because the integrated capitalist groups continue to a 
great extent to compete internationally, and because each trade 
group is in rivalry with every other in trying to persuade the 
consumers to spend on its products as large a fraction as possible 
of their total incomes. It is possible, in , to imagine a 
completely combined capitalist world, from which both thee 
remaining forms of competition would have been eliminated: 
but, despite the growth of international cartels and combines 
in certain trades, there is no sign of this happeni practice. 
In fact, international competition, and in some race also the 
go 


competition between trade and trade for a share in the con- 
sumers’ total incomes, come to be much more intense in the 
Jater phases of capitalist development. 

Marx explains this tendency by reference both to the increasing 
advantages of expanding the scale of output under the conditions 
of modern machine-production, and to the growing pressure 
upon the world market as the number of highly industrialised 
countries becomes greater. When only one or two countries 
arc industrialised, it is relatively easy for them to find foreign 
markets for a large part of their expanding output, by displacing 
in the less advanced countries the more expensively produced 
commodities of craft and peasant industry, and, at a slightly 
later stage, by setting out to equip those countries with machinery 
and modern transport services with the aid of the export of 
capital. This export of capital is indispensable; for the less 
developed countries cannot afford to pay at once for the expen- 
sive equipment which the advanced countries are eager to sell. 
The conditions required for the export of capital are, however, 
in being; for the large mass of profit made in the advanced 
countries is seeking outlets for profitable investment. It is clogging 
the home market for new capital, and is threatening to force 
the rate of profit down. But the less developed countries offer a 
field in which invested capital is likely to find even more 
profitable, though perhaps more hazardous, outlets than at 
home; for with great untapped natural resources, or an abundance 
of cheap labour, or in some cases both, to draw upon it should 
be possible to produce many types of goods at lower cost in the 
more backward than in the more advanced countries. 

Consequently, capital emigrates in search of higher profits; 
and its emigration, by creating a demand for goods which the 
advanced countries are well equipped to produce, keeps up the 
rate of profit in these countries. But this process involves a 
patent contradiction. For, broadly, the capital invested abroad 
will be profitable to its owners only in proportion as the age 
made with its help enter subsequently into competition wi k 1e 
goods produced in the more advanced countries, beads ee 
competition will have the effect of keeping down wages and thus 
restricting home demand. d 

As long as the number of countries carrying on advants 
industrial production remains small, and the number o at 
countries to which the expansive process of foreign investmen 
and supersession of native industries can be applied Pcae 
relatively large, the effect of this contradiction is not ey 
felt. It was not seriously felt in Marx’s own day; but he pre nat 


that it was bound to become serious in the next phase of 
capitalistic growth. For he foresaw that the application in a 
number of countries of an advanced technique of capitalist 
production was bound to lead to a rapidly increasing riv 
between these countries for the right to exploit and develop the 
less advanced areas, with a view both to securing markets for 
their products and to assuring themselves of adequate supplies 
of such foodstuffs, raw matcrials, and tropical products as the 
conditions of their own territories compelled them to import, 
Marx foresaw the advent of the age of Economic Imperi : 
dominated by the rivalries of the advanced countries over 
markets, spheres of influence, territorial expansion, and- the 
building up of alliances and groupings designed to foster their 
several economic interests. He foresaw—and his successors, 
above all Lenin, elaborated the theme in the light of later 
events—that these rivalries would inevitably lead to wars of 
colonial conquest, and finally to wars between the great Imperial- 
ist Powers, and that these wars, and the huge economic losses 
and piling up of debts which they would involve, would endanger 
the stability of the capitalist order, and would afford an oppor- 
tunity for the forces of social revolution. In these internecine 
wars between capitalist countries Marx held that the capitalist 
system was destined to perish. 


The Contradictions of Capitalism 

But in Marx’s view imperialist wars would be, not the ultimate 
cause of the fall of Capitalism, but themselves the consequence 
of the inherent contradic tions of the system. For the wars would 
arise out of the sheer necessity for each national capitalist 
State to develop markets and spheres of influence outside its 
own frontiers, owing to its ina i ty, under the exigencies of the 
profit-making system, to find at home an outlet for its expanding 
productivity. Marx undoubtedly held that a time would come 
when, by reason of its internal contradictions, Capitalism would 
no longer be able to meet the expanding claims of the working 
class for an improved standard of life. fe could meet them, as 
long as it was able to press on with the development of “the 
resources of production and to find an outlet in the world market 
for the growing product of industry. But there would come a 
time when this resource would fail it, and thereupon the 
increasing pressure of international capitalist competition in the 
limited world market would force the capitalists in each country 
into an attack on wages. Each national group of capitalists 
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would be set on reducing its costs of production in order to 
secure a larger share in the limited market: and any grou 

; : : ie P 
which failed to do this would find itself left behind in the race. 
The result of being left behind would be both a fall in profits 
and a rise in unemployment, which would be no less effective 
than a fall in wages in teducing consumers’ demand, and would, 
moreover, soon bring about a fall in wages by diminishing the 
ower of the Trade Unions to resist. 

‘This process of reducing costs in face of international competi- 
tion is, however, fatally self-contradictory. For reduction of costs, 
at the expense of wages, leads also to a restriction in the volume 
of demand. Capitalism, therefore, when it once embarks upon 
this process, condemns itself to an inability to make use of the 
advancing powers of production; for it can no longer find a 
markct for the increased supply of goods which it is in a position 
to produce. At this point, according to the Marxian theory, 
Capitalism becomes ripe for supersession by an alternative 
system. 

In Marxian language, whereas the capitalist method of 
production has been hitherto a means of promoting the develop- 
ment of the productive powers of society, it turns at this stage 
of its history, and by an inherent tendency which it cannot 
escape, into a fetter upon the effective use of the available 
resources. At this stage, but not until this stage has been reached, 
Marx holds that the capitalist system involves, by virtue of its 
essential character, a fall in the working-class standard of life. 

The contradiction which thus becomes manifest in the 
capitalist order is simply the consequence of the commodity 
status of labour. A system under which labour-power 1s bought 
by private entrepreneurs at a price, just like the materials and 
implements of production, and therefore ranks as a cost of 
production, is inevitably committed to regarding the incomes 
distributed in wages as a necessary evil, to be kept down to the 
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the doctrine of high wages, they cannot escape 

contradiction. Fe, ih to the extent to which they are able, 
by securing more efficient production than their competitors, 
to reconcile high wages with low wage-costs per unit of output—_, 
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within it; and if it became completely combin m 
to be Capitalism at all. Such complete combinatioary 
imply the unified control of all the powers of production 
single world authority; but who can suppose that Capi 
is consistent with the creation of such an authority, or 
survive its establishment? eens g 

As long as Capitalism retains its competitive character—that:’ 
is to say, as long as it continues to exist—there are narrow limits 
to the application within it of the policy of high wages. Although 
an individual entrepreneur who is far-sighted enough to pay 
higher wages than his rivals, and clever enough to make good 
use of the high-quality labour which his offer of higher wages 
will secure, may find that high wages pay, the “‘economy”’ of 
these high wages depends mainly, not on their absolute level, 
but on their superiority to the wages offered by other employers. 
As soon as they become general, they lose most of their effect, 
because they can no longer be effective in attracting the best 
workers or in securing a more-than-average response. They 
retain, of course, their effect in expanding home demand; but 
unless a country is in a position—as very few are—to isolate 
itself from international competition under a régime of Economic 
Nationalism this advantage will be speedily offset by the pressure 
of foreign competitors. The lower costs of foreign producers 
who pay lower wages will enable them to capture the external 
markets of the high-wage country, and, unless it adopts a high 
protective system, to invade its home market as well. 


Economic Nationalism . 


It may be answered that Capitalism in a particular country 
can escape this dilemma by resort to Economic Nationaliam. 
But only under very rare conditions can Economic Nationalism 
be a way of escape: For it involves a deliberate refusal to take 
advantage of the economies of international specialisation, and 
the production at home of goods which could be produced with 
less expenditure of effort here. It therefore tends to lower 
to a serious extent the uctive capacity of the country which 
adopts it; for it means that productive resources must be diverted 
from more to less efficient uses. A country which has so wide a 
diversity of natural resources and so large a population that it 
can produce, without serious economic mecrifice, nearly every 
thing it needs for an advancing standard of life is in a position, 
by adopting Economic Nationalism, to escape the fatal barrier 
to a high-wage policy which international competition sets up. 
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But in all the world to-day there are at most only two countries 
which can possibly be regarded as even coming near to satisfying 
these conditions—the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Onc of these countries has already thrown Capitalism over. 
The other presents a pau interesting problem. Having 
developed through all the earlier phases of Capitalism in a 
peculiar way, which arose out of scarcity of labour in relation 
to abundant land and other natural resources, the United States 
was acclaimed as an example of a Capitalism which could offer 
high wages without adverse reactions on profits, and could 
therefore escape the class-conflicts characteristic of capitalist 
development under less happy conditions, Then came, in the 
1930's, a slump of unprecedented intensity, which appeared to 
give this optimism the lie; and under the influence of this slump 
the United States was impelled to embark upon a ‘New Deal’ 
which was an experiment in controlled Capitalism largely on a 
basis of Economic Nationalism. As part of this experiment, a 
deliberate attempt was made to apply a policy of high wages 
for limited working hours as a means to the absorption of the 
goods which were not being produced, or were even being 
deliberately destroyed, for want of purchasers. 

No sooner, however, did the conditions which had led to 
this experiment cease to exist, as a consequence of the outbreak 
of world war, which created a market for all that could be 
produced, than the Americans started roundly denouncing 
President Roosevelt’s ‘New Deal’; and no sooner was the war 
over than they set to work to make a holocaust of their ‘controls 
and showed every intention of reverting as fast as they could 
to the ‘free,’ unplanned Capitalism that had failed them s9 
signally in the pre-war decade. This, for the time being, they 
were in a position to do without internal disaster because the 
sheer needs of the war-devastated countries provided an outlet 
for everything they could produce beyond their own require- 
ments, which were in addition swollen by arrears of demand 
unsatisfied during the war ae ay war an 

¢ high earnings established during the war in eve 
productive occupation. But, as the needy countries could not 
afford to pay for what they received from America, production 
in the United States could be kept going only by what amonnts 
to giving the goods away, first under the Loan made to fest 
Britain, virtually as a continuation of Lend-Lease, in 194 R 
and thereafter, on a still larger scale, under the Marshall Plan 
of 1948—the outcome of which is still hanging in the balance as 
I write these words. i 


High-wage Policy and Its Limits — bea) 

The degree of central control which is indispensable for the 
consistent carrying-through of a high-wage policy except under 
conditions of labour scarcity is exceedingly great. In the first 
place, the natural tendency of each entrepreneur to desire to kee 
his wage-costs, like his other costs, down to the lowest possible 
point must be successfully overcome by a control which will 
give him the assurance that all his competitors in the same trade 
will raise wages at least as much as he is compelled to raise 
them. This, however, is not enough. If costs rise more in one 
trade than in others, the higher-cost trade will be at a disadvan. 
tage in selling its products. Demand for its products will fall off, 
and consumers will transfer their purchases to other goods, 
There must therefore be, in the second place, a sufficient 
assurance that the rise in wages-costs will be spread, with approxi- 
mate evenness, over all industries that are competitive in this 
wider sense. 

Even this, however, is not all. The policy of high money wages 
in all trades will, if manufacturers are left to their own devices, 
be likely to be speedily counteracted by the raising of prices in 
response to the expansion of demand, until the higher wages 
will purchase little if any more than the wages previously paid. 
Indeed, they may purchase less, if the initial expansion of 
demand is seized on as an oppor tunity for speculative activity, 
and gives rise to an uncontrolled inflationary movement of bank 
credit. In order, therefore, to give the policy of high wages @ 
chance of success, and at the same time to avoid a cumulative 
inflation, the controlling authority of the experiment must take 
effective steps to regulate prices of commodities, and also to 
control the expansion of bank credit. 

Capitalism and Political Democracy 

In effect, then, sustained maintenance of a policy of high 
wages, designed to enable Capitalism to escape from its inherent 
tendency to a failure to employ the resources of production to 
the full, involves, even in a single country, however well placed 
for its adoption, a highly co-ordinated control over all the vital 
factors in the oe system. It means the abdication of the 

rivate capitalists as controlling agents, and their super- 
aloe by a unifying authority man even if they begin by 
dominating it, is bound to have a political rather than an 
economic character. It is, however, impossible, when once 
this authority does assume a political character, to prevent it 
from Geaponding to the will, not of the capitalists alone, but of 
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all politically influential forces in the society. In a 

which works under a system of responsible Barliarneneayy goin 
ment, resting on a wide franchise, the policy of the groups which 
in fact exercise the ruling economic and political authority 
will have in the long run to be made consistent with the desires 
of the preponderant elements in the entire electorate. In face 
of any serious breakdown or recession, the electorate will insist 
at the least on a ‘New Deal’ of the Roosevelt type, and, if this 
is refused them or fails to achieve recovery, will transfer its 
support to those who are seeking to convert the system from 
State-controlled Capitalism into some form of Socialism. There- 
fore, in the long run, in the absence of exceptionally favourable 
factors, the maintenance of controlled Capitalism of the sort 
under discussion will depend on the destruction of the democratic- 
parliamentary form of government, and on its supersession by 
some form of unconcealed political autocracy under capitalist 
control. Some form of either Fascism or Socialism is the logical 
outcome of the attempt to establish a planned and unified 
capitalist régime. 

[f the outcome be naked capitalist autocracy rather than 
Socialism, what will happen next? Will the capitalist autocrats 
be able so to overcome their instinctive opposition to working- 
class claims as, even after they have destroyed for their own 
security the independent organisations of the working class, to 
persist in handing over to the defeated workers the, higher and 
higher incomes required to afford an adequate outlet for the 
expanding product of industry? If they do not, subject to one 
condition, the old capitalist contradiction will recur, with a 
renewal of unemployment and business losses and stagnation, 
and a consequent re-emergence of the forces of discontent, to 
threaten and in the end to cast down their autocracy. The one 
condition which allows a way of escape is the diversion into 
preparation for war of so large a proportion of the productive 
Tesources as to maintain the level of ae arr despite the 
consumers’ lack of purchasing power. » of course—guns 
instead of Gute ik Wha happened in Nazi Germany after 
1933. If, on the other hand, we can imagine the eee 
using their power to put more goods and servicts at the dispos 
of the people, the rising standards of the workers will aha toa 
their feeling of power, and will make them less ready to su ae 
to the continuance of the autocratic régime. For why, ci 5 
ask, should not they control the system on democratic 4 ne 
That way, too, the autocracy will break in the end, an beak 
place to some kind of Socialism. But it is more likely to bre 
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in the other way; for it is most improbable that a capitalist 
autocracy could deliberately set out to raise the working-class 
standard of life. ; 

All this relates only to a policy of high wages and Economic 
Nationalism pursued by a country well situated for its adoption, 
It cannot apply fully to any capitalist country in Europe, 
because no such country could embark on a thorough-going 
policy of Economic Nationalism without such economic los 
as to lower, and not raise, the standard of life. In Western 
Europe at any rate, Economic Nationalism is irreconcilable 
with high wages; and there is not even a temporary way of 
escape by this method from the contradictions of the capitalist 
economy. West European Capitalism is irrevocably dependent 
on the world market, and therefore cannot evade the limitations 
imposed upon it by international competition. Capitalist auto- 
cracy in Germany, working on lines of Economic Nationalism, 
was never in a position to choose between high and low wages. 
Low wages were forced upon it, whatever expedients it might 
adopt, unless it could build up an overwhelming military power 


and thereafter use this power to levy tribute on an enslaved 
Europe. 


Recent History of Capitalism . 
It is undeniable that, in this matter of the inherent contra- 
dictions of capitalist economy, the recent history of Capitalism 
fully bears out all the essentials of the Marxian sal yaie A 
generation ago, it was common to laugh Marx’s predictions to 
scorn, and to point, in refutation of them, to the advancing 
standards of life which Capitalism had been able to offer to 
the workers in all the advanced countries. To-day no one can 
dismiss Marx’s contentions in this facile fashion. World Capitalism 
in the period between the two World Wars stood convicted of a 
lamentable failure to make use of the rapidly increasing produc- 
tivity which the progress of knowledge and invention had put 
within men’s power; and world unemployment and the cry 
about “over-production” were sufficient witnesses to its failure. 
World es aie in the 1990's appeared to have reached a 
point at which, so far from bei able to promise confidently a 
progressive advance in the standard of life, it was busy cutting 
wages on the plea of international competition, and endeavourin, 
to retrench upon the social services on the ground that hig 
taxation was strangling business enterprise. Finally, instead of 
relying confidently on a popular electorate to keep it in powe 
because it did at any rate “deliver the goods,” it was i 


in 
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one country after another to the forcible suppression of its 
critics, and to the establishment in one form or another of 
Fascist or semi-Fascist political system as a means of preserving 
jts economic authority. 


The Decline of Capitalism : 

The Marxist contention is that this situation arose because 
the capitalist system had already lost its appropriateness as a 
method of developing the resources of production. As the scale 
of production expands and machine-technique improves, the 
economies arising out of the large-scale organisation of the 
productive processes continually increase, both in the sphere 
of actual manufacture and in those of marketing and the pur- 
chase of raw materials. Consequently, in the more developed 
industries, each enterprise has a powerful incentive to expand 
output, in order to lower costs. But the expansion of output is 
limited by the extent of the available market; and this factor 
makes strongly ‘against any system of Economic Nationalism 
save in vast countries. It leads rather to Economic Imperialism; 
for in each great country the larger producers are eager not only 
to absorb their smaller rivals, but also to secure the largest 
possible markets outside their own territory. They are, however, 
save to the extent to which they can make themselves positively 
more efficient than their competitors, or can subject their 
neighbours to some form of imperialist power, unable to expand 
their foreign markets without unfavourable reactions on the 
home market. For, except where they can build up closed 
markets for their products by the method of Imperialist expan- 
sion, theif share of the world market depends on the prices at 
which they are prepared to sell, and therefore largely, though 
not of course exclusively, upon the wages they are compelled 
to pay. In face of the increasing number of highly industrialised 
countries, the possibilities of an expanding world market for 
any one of them may dwindle; and the contraction of the home 
market—or at least the failure to expand it in proportion to ae 
advance in productive power—causes a disuse or sleet 2 
available productive resources, manifested in pia . ih 
unemployment, which is further swelled by poe ores a, of 
producers to reduce their costs by still more mechanisation 
In 


dustry. 2 
In this dilemma, the capitalist world has been turning more 
and more to the use of combination as a means, not of promoting 
efficiency, but of holding up prices by the systematic ee 
of output. Factories have n bought up in order that o 


may be put out of action, so as to ease the pressure on the 
remaining firms; and differential prices have been introdueed, 
according to what the markets will bear. This has usually meant 
the charging of higher prices to home than to foreign buyers, 
in an intensive effort to scll abroad by methods of “export 
dumping.” It has reacted further on the home market, by 
reducing the purchasing power of the wages and other incomes 
distributed to the producers. Such practices can benefit one 
group of entrepreneurs as against another or as against their 
employees; but they are bound to react disastrously on the total 
volume of wealth produced. They amount to a positive confes- 
sion of the failure of Capitalism to fulfil any longer its function 
of developing the powers of production. 

Clearly this situation did not arise out of any real satiation — 
of human needs or desires. Not only have vast communities, 
including the majority of the human race, been left still in a 
condition of primary poverty which contrasts tragically with 
mankind’s expanded productive power: there have remained 
also, even within the most advanced economic societies, both a 
mass of destitution and a standard of living, even for the main 
body of the wage-earners, far below what is necessary to satisfy 
those current aspirations which are embodied in the contem- 
poy conceptions of a minimum of security and comfort. 

ere is no lack of wants, but only of what economists call 
“effective demand” —that is, of wants which capitalist producers 
can see their way to supplying at a profit. f 

Now, clearly, the satisfaction of human wants ought not to 
stop short of the point at which all the available resources of 

roduction are fully employed in meeting them, up to the 
imit at which the cry for more leisure becomes more insistent 
than the cry for more goods. It was the indictment of Capitalism 
in its inter-war phase that it found itself impotent to apply this 
elementary rule of common sense to the working of the economic 
system. It failed, as we have seen, because instead of setting out 
to produce as much as possible, subject to the demand for 
reasonable leisure, and to distribute incomes sufficient to ensure 
a market for all it could produce, it was based on treating only 
one particular form of income—profit—as the end to be aimed 
at in production, and all others—above all, wages—as evils, 
or costs, to be kept down to the lowest possible point. 


The Socialist Remedy 
As soon as this contradiction became manifest in the actual 


working of the capitalist system, the general character of the 
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requisite remedy irresistibly suggested itself. It could be nothing 
elsc than the institution of a system which would aim at the 
distribution of the largest total imcome consistent with the 
available resources of production, in such a way as to create a 
demand corresponding to the magnitude and the nature of these 
resources. But this €an be brought about only if a single authority 
is responsible both for the planning of the social production 
as a whole and for the distribution of the incomes which will be 
uscd in buying it. In other words, the remedy is some sort of 
Socialism—involving the socialisation of the essential means of 
production, distribution and exchange. 

‘The tendencies which exist in growing strength within the 
capitalist system point the way towards this solution. For, 
whereas Capitalism in its early stages was a system of unrestricted 
individual competition between rival entrepreneurs, it has been 
compelled in its later stages more and more to deny its own 
premises, and to resort to combination as a way out of the 
difficulties which the competitive system involves. Trusts and 
combines, and more recently what is called “rationalisation,” 
embody this denial of the validity of the competitive principles, 
and point the way towards the positive socialisation of forms of 
enterprise which have already taken on a social, or collective, 
as opposed to an individualistic, character. Moreover, the 
growth of the joint stock system, with its increasing divorce 
between the ownership of industrial shares and any constructive 
contribution to, or responsibility for, the conduct of industry, 
has made sheer nonsense of the old view that business can be 
successfully carried on only by enterprising capitalists who stake 
their personal fortunes upon a concern that is their private 
property. The capitalists as a class have long ceased personally 
to conduct business enterprise in its more highly developed 
forms; for the most part they only see to it that such business 
shall be conducted in their interest. There are, of course, still 
capitalists who personally run_ businesses which are largely 
their own; but they are less and less typical of Capitalism a ° 
controlling power. The typical entreprencur of to-day is far less 
a capitalist than a salaried nominee of the capitalist interest. 


The Conditions for Socialisation nosce 
Under these conditions industry becomes ripe for socialisation. 
For the capitalists as a class become functionless; and oe Be 
No valid economic reason why the salaried conductors of ease 
thould continue to be appointed at their bidding, as the servan 


of their interests. The right way of appointing those who. are 
IoI 


to be responsible for the policy and conduct of busi hs 
tions is the way that will anh that industry shall bese a Cra. 
On as to use all the available productive resources for the bale“ 
satisfaction of human needs. This implies a control constitu ie 
in the interests, not of a limited class of owners, but of the sabe 
body of consumers whose needs are to be met. It implies eth 
merely the socialisation of each essential industry or the ne 
ordination of all industries in accordance with a socially devised 
and controlled economic plan, but also Socialism as a political 
system, organising the national economy in accordance with a 
democratic conception of welfare; for no conception of welfare 
which stops short of seeking the means of good ving for all the 
members of society can any longer be made consistent with the 
full use of the available resources of production. Industrialiam 
has become too productive to be consistent with oligarchy; 
Socialism is the indispensable system for an age of technically 
practicable, if not of actual, sufficiency for all. 

For a working model of the new socialised system of produc. 
tion and distribution of incomes it is natural to turn to Russia, 
In doing this, we have, as theorists, the inestimable advantage 
over Marx that we can watch the system which resolves capitalist 
contradictions in actual process of growth. The Russian syatem, 
of course, still falls far short of being Socialism, in any completed 
sense. It is transitional; and even the essential institutions have 
by no means yet taken on a final form. But it is already evident 
that, under the system which has been built up in the Soviet 
Union, it is impossible for the characteristic dilemma of Capital- 
ism ever to arise. There can be no question at all, however much 
Russian production may increase, of any inability of the Soviet 
system to ensure a market for as much as can poasibly be pro- 

uced. The Russians, to whatever criticisms their economic 
arrangements may be open in other respects, do at any rate 
begin by discovering how much their resources will enable them 
to produce, decide how much of the available productive 
capacity to devote to the needs of war preparation, how much 
to the accumulation of means of production for the future, and 
how much to the provision of free collective services, and then 
distribute to a consumers enough income to pe sai 

ini roduct. A system organised on these lines can nev 

citer fom the disease 2 of being Saab to use its productive 
resources for lack of demand. ; 

Of course, this eer not mag Oe the ae ay ee fot 
proof against errors of j t. No system is. It is possible 10 
the controllers to make mistakes about the proportions of theif 
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incomes people will want to spend on different things 

roduce relatively too much of one thing and too 
another; and it is possible for them to anticipate wro 
future course of demand, so as to accumulate new means of 
production in the wrong proportions. It is possible for them to 
spend too much, or too little, on armaments. It is also quite 
possible both for the controllers and for the workers to be 
inefficient in actually carrying out the plan, as undoubtedly is 
the case over a large part of Russian industry to-day. I am not 
contending that th® Russian system ensures the Russian people 
a high standard of life—obviously it has been up to the present 
very far from doing this—but only that it does ensure that as 
much as they can contrive to produce will readily find a market 
so that over-production and under-consumption, and also 
unemployment, save as a temporary consequence of friction in 
the process of industrial change, simply do not arise. 

In effect, the Russians, despite their present inefficiency as 
producers and their low standard of life, have solved the dilemma 
which Capitalism has found insoluble, and have ensured that, 
within the limits set by expendituré on armaments, every 
advance in technical efficiency shall be passed on to the consumers 
in the form of a rising standard of life. If other countries, far 
ahead of Russia in their mastery of productive technique, were 
to apply the same method of planned socialisation, they would 
be able promptly to secure results which can come in Russia 
only at the end of a long and painful process of learning the new 
techniques. 


The Accumulation of Capital 

For Socialism does appear to be the only appropriate economic 
system for an age of potential plenty. While scarcity continued 
to be the law dictated to men by the condition of the powers 
of production, the development of these powers to a higher 
point could most easily be secured under a system based upon 
the exploitation of the majority and on the private accumulation 
of wealth. In order to ensure an advance in productivity, it 
was necessary to provide for the withholding of a large Saal 
of the scanty productive resources of society from use in supp ying 
current needs, and for their application to the etre 2 
additional productive resources for the future. Capitalism 
provided the readiest way of achieving this accumulation. aie 
time when there were no means to hand of securing it y 
collective action, as there are to-day in Russia. The private 


capitalist, spurred on by the incentive of the profit or saci 
; I 
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to be earned on his accumulated capital, was prepated 4; 
abstain from reckless consumption in order to increase hin 
future wealth and his power. He was prepared to keep down the 
standard of life of his employees in order to swell his Profits 
and thus to get more capital for accumulation. In doing this, 
he caused much misery; but he did also add to the productive 
power of society, and make possible improved standards of 
living for the future. 

This system, despite all the miseries and injustices which jt 
involved, and despite its effect on the minds @f the accumulators 
was defensible as long as the primary need of society was to 
ensure a sufficient accumulation of capital, and as long as no 
better means of accomplishing this end could be found. But it 
was defensible only on condition that it did put all the available 
productive resources to the fullest possible use in supplyi 
either consumers’ goods or instruments of production for the 
future. As soon as it began to leave productive resources unused 
in order to maintain its profits, its claim to be an efficient 
system for the accumulation of capital was fatally undermined. 
The accumulation of capital is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to increased consumption in the future. It is of no con- 
ceivable advantage to expand the instruments of production, 
aa as a means to an increased provision of consumers’ 
goods. The entire process of capital accumulation has meani 
and justification only if it does actually issue in a higher standard 
of living: if it does not, the accumulation is sheer waste. 

When, therefore, Capitalism reaches a point at which it can 
no longer guarantee a rising standard of life as a result of 
increasing productivity, that means either that it has ceased 
to make adequate provision for the accumulation of wealth, or 
sees alo ying te pecumlet oes toca fo wae Dye 
to put them to proper use. It is then ripe for su ion by a 
different system. In fact, the recent Soibles of Capitalism have 
been due not to the failure of the individual capitalists to save 
enough, but to its inability to find outlets for the savings which 
under it individuals and companies have been attempting to 
make. The root problem for society in the 1930's was no longer 
that of ensuring adequate accumulation, but that of providing 
a sufficient outlet for what it was technically practicable to 


produce. 
Capitalist and Socialist Accumulation 

This does not mean, of course, that accumulation is no longet 
necessary. It is; but in the advanced countries it presents 0° 
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serious renal except when an econom 
to drastic disinvestment as a consequence of 

argued, against any form of Soctaliein or Honea ae 
that if the poor controlled the economic system they wouldsi 
prefer immediate to future satisfactions, and would therein 
never consent to a sufficient accumulation of wealth. It is a 
significant comment upon this view that the one Socialist 
economy which has existed long enough for judgment to be 
passed on its economic effects is that in which by far the largest 
proportion of the productive resources has been applied to the 
increase of future rather than present wealth, despite the extreme 
poverty of the country. Accumulation on the scale on which it 
has been practised in the Soviet Union would be utterly self- 
destructive for any capitalist country. It is not so for the Soviet 
Union, because under a Socialist system there is no obstacle 
to the increased productive capacity issuing in a higher standard 
of living. But a more advanced industrial country, even if it 
became Socialist and thus removed the limits of useful accumula- 
tion, would not need to save on anything like the Russian scale. 
It would set out with an established industrial equipment, 
whereas the Russians have had to build up their economic 
system from the very foundations. Even if an advanced country 
had undergone quite extensive destruction of capital as a result 
of war, the re-building of its capital resources would be a task 
much less onerous than the general industrialisation undertaken 
by the Soviet Union. 

In the next stage of economic development the accumulation 
of capital, like the conduct of industry—of which indeed it 
forms a part—is due to become a social function under collective 
control, Fundamentally, capital accumulation consists not in 
saving money, but in directing a certain part of the available 
resources of production to the making of capital goods rather 
than of goods for direct consumption. Money, except in the 
form of hard cash, cannot be really saved or accumulated: it 
can only be used to promote accumulation by being spent on 
capital goods. Money that is saved, and not spent, is wasted: 
it has no real existence. For money is only a token of spending 
power, and realises itself only in being spent. Accordingly, the 
Teal accumulation is done, not when money is saved, but laa 
productive resources are directed to the making of capit 
goods. This direction of productive resources is clearly a sre 
of the control of industry, which will fall to any authority whien 
undertakes thé planning of production. A Socialist economy 


connotes the socialisation. of the process of accumulation: es 


y has been subjected 


wholly inconsistent with the maintenance of the practice eZ 
relying on individual saving to provide the capital needeq for 
economic development. 

This does not mean that individuals must cease to save, but 
only that the amounts of current productive power devoted to 
the making of investment goods will cease to be in any wa 
affected by their greater or less willingness to save out of their 
private incomes. If individuals continue to save, it will remain 
open to the State to borrow their savings, and to reduce propor. 
tionately what it deducts from the total social product before 
allocating the residue to be distributed as spendable private 
incomes. 

If the private capitalist is no longer necessary in order to 
ensure the adequate accumulation of capital, the last economic 
defence of Capitalism goes by the board. For, as we have seen, 
the capitalist has already ceased to be necessary as an active 
agent in the conduct of large-scale industry. He has become, 
qua owner of capital, a passive recipient of a share in the proceeds, 
who contributes nothing to the efficiency of the productive 
process. 


The Drive towards Socialism 

The overwhelming strength of the economic case for Socialism 
is, however, obviously in itself no guarantee of its coming; for 
systems are created not by logical arguments but by men. The 
logic of the case may help the coming of Socialism, but only 
to the extent to which it works on men’s minds so as to strengthen 
the movement of those who are seeking to institute a Socialist 
system. But the strength “of a movement depends not only, or 
even mainly, on the cogency of its arguments, but also on the 
forces behind it. Marx believed that Socialism would supersede 
Capitalism not only because it was the system best fitted further 
to develop the use of the powers of production, but also because 
it was the creed of a growing movement, based on the working 
class, which would in due course become powerful enough to 
overthrow the capitalist autocracy. He believed that this would 
come about because the held that Capitalism, by the very 
necessities of its own development, was bound to lead to 4 
polarisation of economic classes and to the creation of a more 
more powerful and clase-conscious movement among 
exploited. Large-scale production, he insisted, requires the 
aggregation of the workers into large masses subject to common 
conditions and to a common discipline, and thereby 
easier the task of organising them in Trade Unions; and the 
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rowing interrelation of capitalist industri : 
Gast of international competition ane here eho rowing 
class-solidarity on both a national and an international en 
This is an aspect of the Marxian doctrine, vital to Maes 
attempt at scientific demonstration of the certaint Bre 
coming triumph of Socialism, that we have so far left aneha ae 
We must proceed now to ask how far he was right Sboeike 
increasing polarisation of classes, or about the conse ri 
owth of national and international working-class solidarity 
In fact, we must consider Marx’s doctrine of the class-stru i" 
in the light of the actual development of class-relationshi ae 
advanced economic socicties during the most recent pened of 
capitalist evolution, 


CHAPTER IV 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 


Marx’s THEORY OF THE class-struggle was first explicitly 
formulated in The Communist Manifesto of 1848. Marx never 
restated it in a similar full and explicit form, though of course 
it underlay the whole of his thought. Actually, the unfinished 
final chapter of the third volume of Capital, edited from Marx’s 
papers by Engels after his death, is the beginning of what 
promises to be a thorough discussion of the nature of economic 
classes and of their relationships. But this chapter remains the 
merest fragment, broken off before the exposition has fairly 
begun, and highly provocative in the wonder which it arouses. 
Would Marx, if he had expounded the nature of classes towards 
the close of his life, have written of them in the same terms as 
he had used more than thirty years before? Or would he have 
recognised that there had been, in the interval, vitally important 
changes in the class-structure of advanced industrial societies, 
and that these changes were, to some extent, different from the 
anticipations which he had entertained? The question is prob- 
ably unanswerable; but let us at any rate remember that the 
familiar Marxian account of the class-struggle was written near 
the beginning of Marx’s public life, and reflects the capitalist 
aang of the first half of the nineteenth century, and not 
of Marx's later years. ; : 

“This is of great importance; for The Communist Manifesto was 


written before joint stock enterprise had become the ga te 


form of developed capitalist production over the greater par 
of industry, and before the middle classes had assumed the ele 
character given to them by the increased wealth of Modern 
industrial societies, and by the greater complexity of Modern 
technical and financial processes. The middle classes, that ig 
the classes between the governing groups of the capitalists and 
the wage-earners, have increased markedly as a percentage of 
the entire population with the more recent developments of 
capitalist enterprise, and have assumed, under the joint stock 
system, new relations to the processes of production, Any modern 
theory of classes must take full account of these changes: it ig 
merely beside the point to repeat without modification a state. 
ment of the basis of class-divisions conceived in terms of the 
very different economic conditions of a century ago. 


The Theory of Class-struggle r 

Let us begin by outlining the theory, in the form in which it 
is stated in The Communist Manifesto. We are there presented with 
a theory of world-history as a succession of class-struggles for 
economic and political power. We are concerned in this chapter 
only with Marx’s picture of the most recent of these s les— 
the conflict between the exploiting capitalists and the exploited. 
proletariat, which is conceived to be the dominant theme of 
contemporary Western society. These two classes are represented 
as so dominating the society of to-day that the admitted existence 
of other classes, or of groups which cannot be adequately classified’ 
as either capitalist or proletarian, is regarded as, not indeed 
unimportant from the standpoint of the day-to-day political 
struggle, but irrelevant to a consideration of the general historical 
movement. It is admitted that these other groups may exert 
here and there, or now and then, a ag led decisive influence 
on a particular phase of the s le; but it is inconceivable, in 
Marx's view, that they should fealby determine the issue, of 
play a truly creative part. For they have in them, he believes, 
no power to create an alternative social pattern of their own; 
and accordingly they can act only so as to obstruct or fog the 
issue, or as secondary allies of one or the other of the major 


dueqreap ves anes) in woos Guat = 
ups were dy in process of di OF Cee 
tined to disappear with the further advance of Capitalism. He 
thought of the two great classes of capitalists and proletarant 
as destined, for all practical purposes, to become in the find 
phase of the struggle between them co-extensive with the whole 
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of society, or at least so nearly co-extensive a 
remaining groups outside them to the réle of im 
or obviously subordinate assistants. F 
broad process of social evolution, 
capitalists bat a to ean 

We must ask, then, first of all in what terms 
define these outstanding classes. He admitted phe 
limits were unclear, and that there were, in capitalist societ ; 
many border-line cases. But he held that both proletariat and 
capitalists could be sufficiently defined by the places which they 
occupy in the capitalist system. The proletariat he defined as 
that class which consists of persons who depend for their living 
on the sale of their labour-power, and are unable to secure an 
income except by resigning all claim to the product of their 
labour. The proletariat is made up of workers who are shut off 
from direct access to the means of production, and live by the 
alicnation of the only commodity they possess—their power to 
produce wealth by labouring upon machines and materials 
which they do not own. The distinctive characteristic of this 
class is not so much that its labour is paid for by a wage— 
though it is—as that its product belongs, not to its members, 
but to the purchasers of their labour-power. 

The proletariat thus defined must, of course, be held to 
include not only those who in this way. alienate their labour- 
power but also their dependants, who, equally with them, live 
out of the proceeds of the sale of labour-power as a commodity. 
It includes, obviously, the employed wage-workers in agriculture 
as well as in industry and commerce; but it does not, by the 
terms of the definition, include anyone who is not either an 
employed worker or the dependant of an sae A worker. 
How far it can be held to include employed workefs who receive 
not a wage but what is called a salary we had best leave over 
for consideration at a later stage. Whatever limits may be 
assigned to the proletariat as a class, obviously its central mass 
consists of the general body of manual wage-earners, and it is 
thought of as predominantly a manual-working and wage- 
earning group. : F 

Marx, however, warned his readers against atone fo 
define economic classes by the forms in which they aaer te gd 
incomes, There are, he held, many more distinct forms 0 yee. 
than there are separate economic classes. The gutince ye oly 
teristic of the proletariat is not the receipt of rae yi oly 
important that aspect of the status of the misery active. 
working members may be, but the alienation of its ay 


S to reduce any 
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Tom the standpoint of the 


only the proletariat and the 


based on its divorce from ownership of, and direct access to, the 
means of production on which it is required to work. 


The Bourgeoisie 

This warning becomes far more important when we turn to 
consider the character of the capitalist class, called by Marx 
the bourgeoisie. For the class which Marx calls bourgeois receives 
its income not in a single form, but in many different forms, It 
is the class which predominantly lives by the receipt of profit 
interest and rent—all three of these, and not any one or two of 
them. Marx states this by saying that the bourgeoisie lives by the 
receipt of “surplus value,” which he conceives of as a fund, 
arising out of the exploitation of labour, out of which rent, 
interest and profits are all paid. The dourgeotste lives out of 
surplus value to much the same extent as the proletariat lives 
out of the proceeds of the sale of labour-power. But the bourgeoisie 
as a class must be defined strictly, not as the recipients of surplus 
value, but as the owners of those resources of production upon 
which the proletariat is employed to work. The bourgeotsis, 
even though it derives a part of its income from the remuneration 
of its own labour of superintendence and of its performance of 
the entrepreneur function of co-ordinating the factors of production 
in risk-bearing ventures carried on under its control, is essentially 
a class of owners of the means of production; the proletariat is 
essentially a class of employed persons who do not own the means 
of production, apart from their own labour-power. 

The power to labour is merely useless and abstract without 
access to the means of production; and accordingly the prole- 
tariat as a class has, under Capitalism, no power to produce 
wealth unless the capitalists are prepared to employ it. But the 
means of prdduction are also useless and unproductive unless 
labour is applied to them. The labourer has to find an employer, 
in order to get the means of life. But it is also true that the 
employer, or capitalist, has to find labourers whom he can employ 
if his capital is to possess any value. Marx again and again 
stressed this point, insisting that Capitalism is fundamentally 
a relationship among men, and that its essence consists not of 
the accumulation of a stock of goods or instruments of production, 
but of the availability of a proletariat from which surplus value 
can be extracted. This is the point of the argument of the closing 
sections of the ‘first volume of Capital, in which the rise of the 
capitalist system is discussed and traced to the emergence of @ 
rcp is claw cf Foe lebourers compees ove by the sale 
of labour-power. 
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The Petite Bourgeoisie 
This, however, takes us beyond The C, 


° ommunist Mani 
subsequent formulation of Marx’s doct as coi 


l : potas : rine. In th ; 
there is only a brief historical section of which the sie oe 


js 1o bring into relief the dominant import 

struggle and of the two great classes Beetee which it a eee 
on. There is much said of the réle of a group to which ae 
gives the name of petite bourgeoisie, as well as of the two ait 
sanding classes, but always on the assumption that the petite 
bourgeoisie is a dying or decaying class, because its very existence 
is bound up with the survival of the small-scale forms of produc- 
tion which are being remorselessly crushed out by the eee: 
of capitalist industry. The petite bourgeoisie, as it appears in The 
Gummunist: Manifesto, consists chiefly of small master craftsmen 
and independent artisans, small traders, and small farmers, who 
are being driven from one position after another by the develop- 
ment of large-scale methods of production. This section of 
society is thus, in Marx’s view, essentially a threatened and 
obsolescent class, attempting to retain for itself a status and an 
economic position which the advancing powers of production 
are rapidly making untenable. 

This decaying class is represented as placed, in the contempor- 
ary phase of the class-struggle, between the protagonists, hovering 
doubtfully in its allegiance, but unable to stand by itself or to 
formulate a policy of its own. Marx characterises it as hating 
and fearing the advance of large-scale Capitalism, which 
threatens it with submergence, and as animated by democratic 
sentiments on account of its hostility to the greater bourgeoisie, 
and of its desire for equality with the class above it and for a 
share in the formulation of policy. But he describes it as even 
more fearful of the class below it, towards which some of its 
members stand in the relation of employers and others in a 
relation of petty profit-seekers through the sale of the products 
of small-scale agriculture and workshop industry, or as retailers 
of goods produced under large-scale ie pone auspices; and he 
represents it as desiring not social and economic quality, but 
the maintenance of its own position of petty economic privilege. 
Consequently, while it is willing to accept the support of the 
workers for an attack on the greater bourgeoisie, it will do this 
only on condition that the attack is directed to the eum 
of its own limited objectives, and not to the ahead o 
capitalist society as a whole. It wants to clip the wings : ee 
scale Capitaliam; but even more it wants to preserve the decaying 


system of small-scale Capitalism. Its attitude therefore, 


when it appears to be radical and democratic, is in ERR y:.* 
always really reactionary; for its supreme desire is to prea 
conditions which are inconsistent with economic Progress In 
a serious crisis, though it may begin by siding with the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie, it will always, he argues, change sides a 
soon as the anti-bourgeots movement threatens to develop into 4 
fundamental attack upon the capitalist system. For, in the lag 
resort, it will always prefer gradual erosion by the further 
development of large-scale industrialism to complete super. 
session as the consequence of a proletarian victory. 

This analysis of the attitude of the petite bourgeoisie, set out 
in general terms in The Communist Manifesto, was applied with 
much more detail by Marx and Engels in their. occasional 
writings commenting upon current affairs, especially in their 
studies of the actual events of 1848 and the following years, 
Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Germany, Class Struggles in 
France, and other writings of this sort amplify and illustrate 
with a wealth of examples the teaching of The Communist noe 
concerning thc historic réle of the petite bourgeoisie. Nor is there 
any doubt that Marx and Engels were essentially right in their 
diagnosis both of the cconomic position of the petits bourgeoisis 
of 1848, and of its political attitude. It was, in the economic 
sense, at this stage mainly a decaying and reactionary class; and 
politically it did seek to use the proletariat to help it to increase 
its own power in relation to the greater bourgeotne, but did at 
once rally to the side of the bourgeoisie when there was any risk 
of the proletariat getting out of hand, and attempting to fight 
its own battles, or to deliver a frontal attack upon the capitalist 


system. 

The essential struggle, as Marx conceived it, could be obfus- 
cated or temporarily sidetracked by the attitude of the pettis 
bourgeoisie, but could not be prevented from dominating the 
situation in the long run, precisely because the preservation of 
small-scale industry and trade as a significant form of economic 
organisation had ceased to be a possible policy in face of the 
advance in the powers of ction. The petst bourgeois might 
be a long time dying; but regarded his doom as certain, 
and his power even to cloud the fundamental issues as 
to become inevitably less and less. 


The Proletariat 

What then of the proletariat, of which Marx thought 
essentially the risi rong ix qatar! “waowe tail ah 
and superscasion of the capitalist system? position of. this 
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s was contrasted by Marx and Engels wi f ; 
Oe classes which had accomplished their em tioe Previous 
had risen to a position of economic and social lotic ee 
whereas the embryonic capitalists had managed, under fou ji i 
to prosper and to develop into full-blown bourgeois on rae 
to power, Marx believed the modern labourer was faced sah 
the prospect of an increasing exploitation which as Capitali 
developed further, would cause him to sink deeper andl de sc 
into misery and distress. The capitalists had conquered political 
and economic power by becoming Prospcrous enough to assert 
their claims with success; but, paradoxically, the modern prole- 
tariat was to force its way to power along the road of “increasing 
misery. 


The Theory of Increasing Misery 


‘That this is the doctrine of the Manifesto, and that it remained 
Marx’s doctrine in his later writings, there is simply no doubt 
at all. But Marx nowhere explained why, if the capitalist 
class managed to rise to power, in most countries, not by 
catastrophic revolution overthrowing the previous ruling class, 
but rather by a gradual process of encroachment and adaptation 
of the established social structure, increasing misery should be 
the means to the conquest of power by the proletariat, whereas 
increasing prosperity had been the weapon of the bourgeoisie. 
Yet the view is plainly paradoxical; for, on the face of the matter, 
the increase of misery would be much more likely to weaken and 
dispirit a class than to aid it in the prosecution of the class- 
struggle. There are in fact, at this point, two unresolved and 
imperfectly co-ordinated elements in the Marxian doctrine. 
On the one hand Marx argued that the capitalist system would 
in its development reach at a certain point, because of its inherent 
contradictions, a position in which it would be unable to carry 
further the evolution of the powers of production, or even to 
carry on at all, and would be plunged into a series of economic 
crises of growing amplitude and severity which would in the 
end involve its Acatruction: On the other hand he argued that 
this destruction would come upon it at the hands of a proletariat 
forced into misery by the growing difficulties of the capitalist 
system, and powerful enough, in its misery, to set manfully 
about the construction of an alternative oer ee 
If, however, the further development of Capitalism pee of 
Promise both a laying bare of the inherent contra tions: 
capitalist production and the increasing misery of the Bi grew 
classes, what was the outcome likely to be? The first‘ ar 


developments would threaten Capitalism with destructj 
the second would make less likely its supersession at th, 
of the proletariat. In effect, if Marx had been right, the proba 
outcome would have been the collapse of Capitalism unde. 
conditions in which the proletariat would have been too weakened 
by its misery successfully to establish an alternative system I 
these circumstances, if there had been no other aspirant to the 
succession, a collapsing Capitalism would have been likeliest to 
be succeeded, not by Socialism, but by sheer chaos, and b " 
dissolution of the entire civilisation of which Capitalism hag 
been a phase. 

It can be objected to this view that the proletariat might get 
both more miserable and stronger, because its misery would 
make it more revolutionary. But surely the essence of the Marxian 
conception is that revolutions are made by economicglly 
advancing, and not by decaying, economic classes? 

One answer is that domination comes, in the evolution of the 
historical process, to that class which is best adapted to further 
the development of the powers of production, and. that this law 
designates the proletariat as the successor of the capitalist cla, 
But does it? Or rather, would it, if Marx were correct in holding 
that the proletariat would, before the final crisis of Capitaliam, 
have been reduced to an undifferentiated mass of ‘detail. 
labourers’—surely a class highly unsuited to take over the task 
of controlling and of carrying to a more advanced stage of 
development the exceedingly complex processes of modern 
production and exchange? The theory of ‘increasing misery,’ 
plausible as it must have appeared to anyone surveying the 
ary of developing machine-production in Europe in the firt 

alf of the nineteenth century, simply does not square with the 
view that victory in the struggle of classes goes to the class that 
is best qualified to advance the use of the powers of production 
to a higher stage. Marx's general economic analysis, which is 
on this point essentially sound, leads rather to the conclusion 
that the further development of the of production will 
be best advanced by the institution of a classless society, which 
will make the satisfaction of the individual and collective needs 
of all its members the guiding principle of its economic organisa- 
tion. The solution of the contradictions of capitalist society 4s 
to be sought, on this showing, not in the domination of a new 
ing class, but in the abolition of classes and the complete 
ialisation of the economic system to serve the needs of & 
clamlem, society. The dictatorship of the proletariat is indeed 
advocated by Marx only as a necessary means of bringing about 
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the transition to the classless society. The « 
h in social i 

stands not for a new epoc cial evolution, but onl 

instrument for effecting the change from Capitalism to Socialisn 

But, if the proletariat were really destined to be ground down Y 

“increasing misery,” what chance would there be of the « ‘ y 

letarian State” ever coming into existence? Pres 


proletarian State” 


The Réle of the Proletariat 


There are in this part of Marx’s doctrine two dist; 
—the assertion that the contradictions of Gani 
resolved only by the institution of a classless society, and the 
assertion that a temporary dictatorship of the proletarian class 
is necessary in order to bring such a society into being. These 
two assertions are quite independent, and acceptance of the 
one need not carry with it acceptance of the other. It may be 
true that the proletariat is the only agency through which 
Socialism can be brought into being; but this conclusion neither 
squares with the doctrine of ‘increasing misery’ nor follows 
immediately from the demonstration that Socialism is the 
appropriate method of resolving the contradictions of Capitalism. 

Marxists, however, hold that the instrument of the transforma- 
tion of society cannot be anything other than a class, and that, 
in the present phase of history, the proletariat is the only class 
that can possibly fulfil this revolutionary function. To Marx, 
surveying the actual conditions of 1848, this conclusion seemed 
obvious, because there was no other serious claimant to the réle 
of revolutionary leadership. The petite bourgeoisie, as he saw it, 
was ruled out of court because it was a decaying class,- whose 
powers and conceptions were bound up with a declining and 
obsolescent method of small-scale production. The proletariat, 
on the other hand, seemed clearly designated for the réle of 
revolutionary saviour; for it was in fact a rising class, developing 
with the advance of Capitalism, and growingly disposed to 
advance claims inconsistent with the maintenance of the 
capitalist system. It was not in fact being converted into an 
undifferentiated mass of detail-labourers, without pride of craft 
or capacity for control. On the contrary, whatever the sufferings 
of the main body of less skilled operatives in mine or factory, the 
skilled workmen, even in the first half of the nineteenth ce: 
were improving their economic and social position; an cers 
kinds of skill, based on new machine techniques, uk ee re 
new bodies of skilled workmen to take the lead in building 
modern Trade Union movement. It has, however, to be con- 


tidered whether these conditions hold good nearly a mai 


later, in face of large changes both in the class-structure a 
advanced industrial societies and in the workings of Capital; 
Moreover, even if Marx’s thesis concerning the dominant réle 
of the proletariat is reaffirmed, it has to be considered how 
Marx envisaged correctly the actual method of the rise of the 
proletariat to power. 


What is “Increasing Misery’’? 

This last point is partly bound up with the question whethe 
Marx was right in holding that, with the advance of Capitalism 
the proletariat was destined to fall into a period of increasing 
misery. The doctrine of “increasing misery” seems to have been 
interpreted by Marxists in a number of different ways. One 
interpretation is that the proletariat is destined to become more 
miserable only in a relative sense, in that, although the worki 


to the facts. For undoubtedly for half a century after Ths 
Communist Manifesto was written, working-class standards of life 
were rising, and rising most of all in the most rapidly developing 
capitalist countries. : 
Accordingly, resort was had to a third in tation. Working- 
class standards could continue to rise as long as Capitalism 
continued to be a developing system, consistent with the further 
advancement of the powers of production. On this showing, the 
tendency to increasing misery would come into force only 4s 
this condition ceased to be satisfied, and as Capitalism turned 
into a fetter on the further t of these powers. Only 
as the inherent contradictions of Capitaliem were brought into 
actual operation by the later manifestations of the system would 
the pressure of capitalist competition begin actually to force 
down the working-class standard of life. — 
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js interpretation hardly accords with ea. 
it iia can be made to look consistent i ab said; ‘but 
evolution of Capitalism. On this view, the first fo 
of increasing misery appeared in the first decade of 
century, when, at any rate in Great Britain, 
industrial country, the increase of interna 
began seriously to check the rise of wages, 
some actual fall in the purchasing power 
face of a rising cost of living. The first World War by creatin: 
a scarcity of labour and inducing an increased pressure for the 

rovision of social services, for a time reversed this tendency; 
and the strength of the adverse forces was not again manifested 
until well after the war, when it appeared to come back first in 
the slump and in the working-class setbacks of 1921 and the 
following years, and then, far more devastatingly, in the world 
depression which set in after 1929. Even then, however, the 
tendency to depression of working-class standards manifested 
itself very unequally as between trade and trade, hitting hardest 
the workers engaged in the industries most subject to inter- 
national competition, including that of the developing capitalist 
economies of the Far East. 

The result of this pressure was, not an even fall in working- 
class standards, but a pressing down of certain sections of the 
working class, whereas other sections were relatively well able 
to maintain their position—the more so because the world 
depression brought with it a sharp fall in the prices of foodstuffs, 
which benefited the workers in the industrial countries at the 
expense of primary producers. There were also large national 
differences: the German workers suffered more than the British, 
and the Americans, relatively, most of all. Among industrial 
workers coal-miners and textile workers suffered much more 
than workers engaged in the services or in production for a less 
competitive market. Pockets of working-class misery were the 
consequence, rather than a general depression of standards for 
the working class as a whole. This caused cleavages in the 
working-class ranks, because it made the hardest-hit sections 
far more amenable than the rest to extreme types of propa- 
Gandist appeal. There was moreover in a good many countrics 
a continuing growth of the social services, which took the edge 
off the sufferings of the unemployed and of others near the 
bottom of the social ladder; and, as these LTO Sey be 
maintained when the slump grew less severe, it can za off 
maintained that the working classes as a whole were worse ON 
iN 1999 than at any earlier stage of Capitalism. aie 
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The interruption of capitalist development and the groy. 
difficulties of the capitalist system did, however, react fo, 
time not only so as to depress working-class standards in than 
trades, but also so as to decrease the organised power of 
workers. Unemployment lessened, or even undermined 
authority of Trade Unionism in the industries in which 4° 
pressure was most intense; and these were precisely the industry; 
in which capitalist expansion had been greatest, and work; 
class organisation strongest and most effective. Moreover th 
new phase of Capitalism carried with it the adoption of a’ ne” 
technique of rapidly growing mechanisation and standardisation 
of industrial processes, and a new complexity of organisation 
These developments diminished the proportion of worken 
engaged in productive industry—the stronghold of Trade 
Unionism—and increased the proportion in the less easij 
organised and less class-conscious service occupations, such ay 
distribution and clerical work. They also diminished, in produc. 
tive industry, the proportion of skilled to less skilled worker: 
and this too tended to weaken the organised Labour Movernent, 
which had rested largely upon the strength of organisation among 
the more highly skilled groups. 

Thus, as the contradictions of Capitalism grew more obvious 
and menacing between the wars, the industrial strength of the 
working-class movement, instead of in ing, tended to decline, 
and the class-conscious section of the “proletariat,” composed 
mainly of wage-workers, came to form a smaller proportion of 
the total population in the most advanced industrial countries. 
This decline in industrial power, it may be argued, was more 
than offset by a spread of class-consciousness to other grou 
and by an advance in political strength. Trade Unionism might 
grow weaker in consequence of unemployment and technical 
ch ; but the general pressing-down of the working-clas 
stan of life which seemed to be threatened by the growing 
difficulties of Capitaliam would create in its place a clas 
conscious and militant Socialist Movement. 

Capitalist Crises 

Marx’s theory of “increasing misery,” we have seen already, 
was closely bound up with his view that the growth of “monopoly 
Cae eee eee apa vale: bere ee 
capitalist countries would lead to ecnomic crises of increasing 

i Ey pr plaka ol mac ir 

é would finally fought down letarian reve 
Wé can follow him, in his correspondence with Engels, speculating 
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ther the next crisis—and then 

aie to be the final crisis of Capitals bring peat would 

rocess of contradiction to a head and leading i : e dialectical 
tion. Marx in effect wrote as if the growth of oS it revolu- 
and the increasing misery of the proletariat Were at a crises 
aspects of one and the same thing. Actually, this has mply two 
been the case. Even if large sections of the working class ra . far 
flung into misery by crisis, this has not meant that hes « been 
has been lasting, or has involved a Permanent fal] in hee 
standards of life. Neither in the United States nor ae eir 
Britain was the average standard of living of the workers reat 
in 1939 than it had been ten years earlier, before the ice 
crisis in the history oe Capitalism began. greatest 

There was in truth no necessary connection 
theory of the developing contradictions of Gasol ine 
to more and more severe economic crises) and the theory ihe 
the misery of the pola was bound to increase. A crisis 
such as overtook the capitalist world in the 1930’s was more 
and not less calculated to stir up working-class revolt if it came 
as a sharp reversal of an upward trend in standards of living. 
A continuously declining standard is the worst of preparations 
for revolt, because it steadily saps working-class power and 
undermines the spirit of the sufferers. A sharp and sudden 
reversal of fortunes is likely to create conditions which fit in very 
much better with Marx’s affirmation of the approach of the 
proletarian revolution. 

It may be objected that the devastating crisis of the American 
economy in the 1930's did not in fact lead to revolution. Of 
course it did not; for the conditions were not ripe. No system, 
Marx tells us, ever gives way until it has exhausted all its power 
of developing the powers of production; and this point American 
Capitalism, as its subsequent history shows, had by no means 
reached in 1931. Nor was there in 1931 any American Labour 
Movement capable of constructing, or even of wishing to con- 
struct, a Socialist system. What the crisis did achieve was a 
‘New Deal’ which, in rescuing Capitalism from its difficulties, 
also gave opportunity for an immense growth of Trade Unionism 
and class-consciousness among the American workers in the 
mass-production industries. a +s did 

In Germany, on the other hand, the crisis of the 1930s a 4 
lead to revolution, but not to revolution of the t ae 
counted upon. There, however, the working class had not be 
suddenly hice down from a condition of agar pear be 


but gradually beaten down as a consequence ee 


repercussions of defeat in war. What happened in Germ 
plainly illustrated the truth that “increasing misery,” far ¢. y 
helping on the proletarian revolution, is much more like] a 
ensure working-class defeat. No doubt, conditions in poi | to 
war Germany did lead some workers to draw revo Utionay 
conclusions; but they also disastrously split the workin dae 
leading others to Fascism and yet others to apathy. or hopelesmat 
of achieving anything. ‘Increasing misery,” at any rate in 
Germany, helped Fascism a great deal more than it he] 
Socialism. Instead of uniting the workers, it divided them: 
instead of strengthening them, it made them easy victims of 
the capitalist-Fascist alliance. 

It is therefore by no means reasonable to conclude that, 
under all conditions, the developing contradictions of Capitalism 
will drive the proletariat solidly to Socialism. They may, under 
some conditions, have a very different effect; and they pretty 
certainly would have, if the proletariat were really in procem 
of being steadily ground down into an undifferentiated mass of 
unskilled wage-slaves living at sheer subsistence level. The task 
of building Socialism calls for a high degree of skill and directive 
capacity in many fields: a strong and differentiated working 
class stands a much better chance of success in building it than 
a pack of dispirited starvelings, the victims of that “increasing 
misery”? which Marx foretold. 


The Russian Revolution 

And yet ....a kind of Socialism came in the Soviet Union as a 
sequel to the first World War, whereas no letarian revolution 
‘was forthcoming in the more develo capitalist countries. 
True; but that in no way invalidates my contention. The Russian 
Revolution assuredly did not occur because in Russia Capitalism 
had passed its zenith, or because the contradictions of Capitalism 
opr cinaie sora eal eekh there more than elsewhere. Nor ec it 

¢ outcome of a iod of tncreasing misery. The 
Revolution of 1917 took place ecctne the Czarist , which 
was in the main pre-capitalist, broke down utterly under the 
strain of modern war, and because the resulting economic and 
political chaos gave a small but solid proletariat, under strong 
and self-confident leadership, the opportunity to overthrow § 
decadent feudal monarchy which could find neither prop Dor 
alternative in an inchoate and undeveloped bourgecis class. The 
task of building Socialism would have been not harder bu! 
immensely easier if the leaders of the revolution had been ® 
to call upon a stronger and more highly developed workin 
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“iass, without having to encounter ee 
oe alia. ; * Be Tess strengthened 
But, of course, this could not have happened 
of the worere oat and ee of the ca : 
ow together. In the making of revoluti 
counts is not absolute, but relative. A nee an 
may arise where the proletariat is weak absolutely, “as walle 
where it is strong. It will not, however, arise as a sit ait rn 
favourable to proletarian revolution, where the proletariat is 
getling sean weaker in relation to the forces ranged on the 
ther side. : 
2 In order to see how and how far Marx’s 
can be adapted to fit the conditions of the 
obviously necessary to make a careful study of the actual class- 
structure of the capitalist societies of to-day. We cannot assume 
that this structure is the same as that which Marx studied in 
1848: indeed we know that it is not. We must try to look at it 
objectively, as Marx tried to study objectively the conditions 
of his own day. What, then, are the salient classes, and class- 
divisions, in the highly developed industrial countries of to-day? 


ened. The str 
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The Capitalist Class 


First, what of the capitalist class? Evidently there has been, 
during the past century, a profound change in its character and 
economic panuor: Marx began writing at a time when, above 
all in England, the new type of industrial capitalist created by 
the development of power-driven machinery and the factory 
system was rapidly supplanting the older type of merchant 
capitalist who made his money by trade rather than by the 
direct exploitation of the productive process. The great capitalists 
of the- seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had been pre- 
dominantly merchants rather than industrial employers, though 
even under the domestic system of Pte cake the fs ae 
was tending to become virtually a | e-cmployer: as Wel: 
This eared foreshadowed the coming of the phase of Capitalism 
which Marx saw developing fast in his own day. With the advent 
of power-driven aoe: capital had to be aggregated into 
large masses for the actua ing on of production; and the 
factory-owner began to displace the merchant as the typica 
representative of the capitalist system. This rise of a new ~ 
humerous section of industrial capitalists who could not . 
readily amimilated to the old order was accompanied Py ft 
struggle for reform of parliamentary institutions, 4 
creation of a political Gaieni based on a suffrage wide ae 


to admit the middle classes to an increasingly effective shar, 7" 
political power. It led to the evolution of the nineteenth-cent, 'n 
capitalist State, within which the older groups of landoww? 
and merchants were more and more assimilated to the oa 
industrialists, so that land came to be a form of capital . 
differing greatly from other forms, and merchant capital = 
more and more fused with industrial capital under the domin. 
ance of the new industrialists. : 
Marx foresaw the further evolution of this process, based 
essentially on the further development of machine technique 
He saw that the scale of production was bound to grow larger 
and larger, and to call for the aggregation of capital into } er 
and larger masses in the industrial field. He foresaw that ihe 
growth in the scale of production would lead to an increagj 
restriction of competition within each developing ‘adeud 
economy, both because small businesses would tend to be 
crushed out, and because large businesses would grow more 
and more aware of the advantages of combination. Accordi ly, 
he envisaged, on the national scale, an increasing concentration 
of control in the hands of the great capitalists, accompanied 
by the beating down towards the proletarian class of such of the 
petite bourgeoiste as could not become fully fledged bourgeois. 


Imperialism 

But Marx also looked, in two important ts, beyond the 
tendency towards capitalist concentration of control, within 
any national system of Capitalism, in the hands of the great 
industrialists. He did not believe that this concentration would 
or could adsume in general a cosmopolitan form. He held rather 
that in the more advanced countries each national group of 
capitalists, having acquired control of its national State, would 
use its power to institute an intensified and State-supported 
international competition with similar capitalist concentrations 
in other countries. He prophesied that each national capitalist 
group, unable to find within its own borders ‘markets for its 
constantly expanding output, would be driven outwards in the 
search for foreign markets, as well as for the raw materials 
needed to keep its growing factories at work, and for concessions 
and openings for foreign investment that would afford sega 
outlets for its mounting accumulation of capital. ‘Thus the 
industrialist phase of Capitalism would pass into Imperialism, 
which would express itself in fierce international competition 
between huge capitalist , and would lead, by wa 
economic rivalries, to destructive Imperialist wars. es 
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This development of igre Aue in 
ever, occur without bringing with it far. i 

ee internal characteristics of Capitalism as ching changes 
of Capitalism which Marx was observing in 1848 Was a AOE 
which the capitalist merchants were being Superseded a he 
industrialists as the dominant group; but he foresaw that ig 
the further evolution of the system the industrialist was de dace 
either to be superseded by, or to develop into, the fin ie 

The Imperialist phase of Capitalism would be also the fase of 
the domination of Finance Capital, as distinct Sct alte 
Merchant Capital or Industrial Capital. rape 


to Imperialism could not 
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Financial Capitalism and the Shareholders 


In this phase, the predominance would belong, no longer to 
the industrial employers as such, but to the owners and mani u- 
Jators of huge blocks of accumulated money capital. These 
might be cither bankers, in effective control of a mass of deposits 
far exceeding their own capital, and able by this means to set 
in motion a still vaster mass of credit created by themselves; or 
the heads of finance houses and investment agencies, powerful 
enough to swing great blocks made up of the savings of a host 
of investors in any direction they chose, and influential especially 
as the ministers of Imperialism in the financing of undeveloped 
areas; or the controllers of great industrial combines who, still 
remaining in form large employers of labour, would become in 
effect far more the manipulators of mass production for purely 
financial ends, and would owe their power and influence over 
the State rather to their financial than to their industrial pre- 
eminence. The dominance of Economic Imperialism and of 
Finance Capital would be the significant characteristics of this 
phase of Capitalism, and would clearly differentiate it from the 
preceding phases of Merchant and Industrial Capitalism. __ 

In these two foreshadowings of the future of Capitalism 
Marx was indisputably correct, and showed an astonishing 
prescience. In these fundamental respects he prophesied with 
absolute correctness the subsequent course of capitalist develop- 
ment. But it does not follow that he was equally correct in 
everything else. It has often been pointed out that, whereas ge 
often wrote as if the advance of Capitalism would be ram ‘e 
involve a growing concentration of the ownership of eos he 
the hands of the great capitalists, actually throughout t 
remainder of the nineteenth century there went on Pin 
increase in both the absolute and the relative numbers 0 


who had a share in the ownership of apne ore " 


drew “surplus value” from it in the form of rent or interest o.™ 
profit. Marxists have sometimes contended that this fact is of 
no importance, because the diffusion of the ownership of 
capitalist industry over a larger section of the population has 
been accompanied by a steadily increasing concentration of 
control. ‘The number of small owners, It is said, is irrelevant 
because the small shareholder or renter has in effect no control 
over the uses to which his capital is put, and is thus wholly in the 
hands and under the domination of the great capitalists, 

That the smaller sharcholders and rentier have, economically, 
no real control is, of course, perfectly true. The simultaneous 
development of diffused ownership and of concentrated control 
has been made possible by the evolution of joint stock ente rise, 
of which the chief advance came after Marx had formulated 
his doctrines, and largely after his death. The joint stock system 
did solve some of the most difficult problems of nineteenth. 
century Capitalism. Tt made possible a more effective mobilisa- 
tion of the money resources of all those who had any capital 
to invest, including the main body of the middle classes as well 
as the owners of larger masses of capital, for the development 
of industry; and at the same time, by giving the entire middle 
class, and also the old landowning class, which came to invest 
largely in commerce and industry, a direct stake in the capitalist 
system, it greatly broadened the political basis of Capitalism, 
and made the dominance of large-scale industrialism compatible 
with a far more extended franchise than could otherwise have 
been co-existent with it. It reconciled the need for concentration 
in the control of capital with diffused ownership, by putting the 
great capitalists in a position to manipulate far larger masses 
of capital than they could possibly have owned without provoking 
an overwhelming hostility from every other section of society. 


The Divorce between Ownership and Control 

As the joint stock system developed, it took on more and more 
this characteristic of divorcin ip from economic control. 
Small investors, unable to take large risks, and eager to insure 
against them, found the great capitalists always ready to oblige. 
The preference share, commonly carrying with it either no 
voting right, or at most a restricted voting right, in the enter 
prise, gave the small investor greater security in return for 
abnegation of even nominal control. But, even in the case 
ordinary shares, the control exerted by the smali investors was 
usually quite unreal. They were many and ecattcred, and could 
have no real knowledge the working of the enterprises to which 
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they entrusted their ee and under the 

« vote’? they co most always be 
big holders of shares. Moreover, in Pursuit of serene a 
and middle investors usually “spread” their risks pe Seren 
their money in small doses to a number of different con aa 
either directly or through Investment Trusts, and so reducing 
their potential influence on any one of “The 


them t i 
owth of Stock Exchanges, which spread the: ue 
gambling in stock values, meant that large numbers of ghar 


were continually changing hands, and caused their mo 
owners to have no sustained interest at all in the busi 
which their money was placed, but to regard their shares merel 
as potential sources of money-income and of capital appreciation, 
so that it was a matter of no concern to them to know whether 
the companies In question made rifles, or church furniture, or 
whisky, or cotton goods, but only what dividends they were 
likely to pay and whether the money prices of the shares were 
likely to go up or down. The consummation of this divorce of 
the investor from control over, or interest in, the use of his 
money was reached with the growth of Insurance Companies 
and Investment Trusts. For in both these cases the investment 
of the small investor’s resources in actual productive enterprise 
was removed right out of his hands, and was taken over directly 
by large capitalist concerns which were able to operate with 
greater skill and knowledge. 

Thus, under modern conditions, the small investors and even 
the middle-sized investors in large-scale enterprise have hardly 
any control at all over the economic working of Capitalism. 
When once they have invested their money, control of it passes 
right out of their hands; and even the control they can exercise 
over its direction to this or that form of enterprise has been 
increasingly surrendered by the growth of indirect investment 
through Insurance Companies, Investment Trusts, and other 
agencies of large-scale Capitalism. The ordinary investor docs 
Not control; and, what is more, he does not want to control, 
and cannot possibly know how to control. 


The Small Masters | Sean cae 
The small-scale capitalist whose capital is invested 1n 

small business seaala of a different footing; for he is ripe - 

manager of his en se, alone or in partnership with o ox 

and does take the risks of organising production for the mar. pis 
1To be contrasted with the democratic principle of “one member, ong 

vot,” which is the basis of Co-operative enterprise. = 


system of “one share 
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This is the type of enterprise which Marx expected to be groung 
out of existence by the development of large-scale production 
and of centralised financial control; and it has in fact been, 
subject to continual erosion ever since the Industrial Revolution, 
Nevertheless, even in the most advanced countries, there hag 
been no tendency for small-scale business to disappear. It jy 
still in most countries the commonest type, not only in agriculture 
but also in distribution and in a Jarge number of trades in which 
there are no great economic advantages In mass-production and 
no great attractions in large-scale financial control. Moreover, 
many types of big business tend to create around them swarm 
of little firms, which act either as sub-contractors making special 
components or undertaking auxiliary tasks, or as agents and 
distributors for the products of the great concerns. Bras» 
foundries are an example of the first type: motor garages, small 
tobacconists, newsagents, and confectioners illustrate the second, 
These small firms are in a sense independent; but they are asa 
rule dominated by the great firms on which they depend for 
orders or for supplies. The sub-contractor is in the hands of 
those who place orders with him: the small dealer is strictly 
regulated in most cases in respect of prices and conditions of 
sale, and may be absolutely dependent on the trade credit 
allowed him by the large-scale producer or wholesale merchant. 

The continuing existence, under developed Capitalism, of 
this large body of small entrepreneurs is nevertheless a highly 
significant fact, of which, as we shall see, full account must be 
taken in assessing the class-structure of modern capitalist 
societies. But the survival of this type of enterprise does not 
invalidate the generalisation that the characteristic feature of 
modern Capitalism is the dominance of large-scale businesses 
in which control is highly concentrated, even though ownership 
may be widely scattered. 


The Growth of the Middle Classes 

Marx, then, was absolutely right in holding that Capitalism 
tends to a growing concentration of the control of capital; and 
the fact that the ownership of shares in -scale capitalist 
enterprise has tended to become more diff does not in the 
least affect this part of his argument. But the diffusion of the 
ownership of large-scale business enterprise over the whole of 
the classes above the rms level—and even to a is 
extent over a section wage-earners, especially in the 
United States—is nevertheless also a highly Fignificant and 
important social phenomenon. : 
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or this broadening of the basis of Canjtal; : 

a ice of small-scale enterprise to ea ees the 
complete polarisation of classes which would Seault. & as 
concentration of ownership as well as of control in the h a a a 
a shrinking class of great capitalist magnates, By: diffusin of 
ownership of property, not over the whole of society, b eo the 
a fraction fully large enough to offset the effects of hens over 

ttali ; es ration 

it protects Capitalism against the massing in hostility to it of ail 
the remaining elements in society, and Provides it with a b : 

-d of retainers who feel their economi oey- 
gual . omc prospects and social 
status to be bound up with the continuance and prosperity of 
the capitalist system. Every shareholder or rentier who pte 
appreciable part of his income from capitalist enterprise fans 
stake in its success, and feels himself menaced by any attack 
upon it, This sentiment even extends, by way of insurances 
savings deposits, and the collective investments of Friendly 
Socictics and Trade Unions, well beyond the boundaries of the 
investing groups and classes, and affects the attitude of leaders 
of working-class opinion. Meanwhile, the Co-operative Moye- 
ment, imitating in part the joint stock structure, albeit in a 
more democratic form—'‘‘one member, one vote” instead of 
“one share, one vote’’—and compelled to work within an 
environment of capitalist industry, necessarily reproduces in 
some degree the same social attitude. Thus Capitalism, by 
creating a large body of dependent capitalists, as well as by 
using small-scale enterprise as its agent over a wide field, averts 
the menace of a complete proletarianisation of all who are not 
able to amass enough wealth to gain an effective place in the 
control of the expanding process of mass-production. _ 

Nor is this all. The typical capitalist of 1848 was still his own 
manager, despite the existence here aad there of large entre- 
preneurs controlling a number of separate producing plants. 
But with the further growth in the scale of enterprise, there was 
a great differentiation of functions. The large capitalist, becoming 
more and more a financier, resigned the actual management of 
productive business increasingly to salaried officers; and round 
these new managers there grew up an increasing host of pled t- 
mental managers, buyers, and agents, technicians and Pin 
sional consultants, superior clerical workers and an, in 
receipt of incomes intermediate between those of e ares 
capitalists and those of the general mass of clerical an ‘eeided 
employees. These rising grades in large-scale industry coincides 
in income and social status with the grades of professio 


Outside industr'y—lawyers, doctors, the better-off teachers sae 


“a 
host. more—whose numbers grew with the increase in total 
national wealth and in the size of the intermediate clase as a 
whole. They came, indeed, to be themselves small investors 
out of their savings; and some of them were remunerated jp 
part by commissions or shares in the profits of business. The 
thus acquired a double attachment to Capitalism, as the source 
both of their salaries or fees, and of the return upon thei 
investments. 

in Thus, whereas the diagnosis of The Communist Manifesty 
appeared to foreshadow a narrowing of the basis on which 
Capitalism rested proportionate to the advance of capitalist 
concentration, and the flinging down of the intermediate groups 
including the small capitalists, into the ranks of the proletariat, 
actually the basis of Capitalism grew broader with concentration, 
and the absolute and relative numbers of the intermediate 
groups increased. ‘There was no polarisation of classes, but 
rather a growing difliculty in marking off one class clearly from 
another—a blurring of the lines of division, even if the essential 
characteristics of the outstanding classes remained plain and dis- 
stinct. That this did not happen in Russia, where a small sector 
of large-scale capitalist enterprise came into being in a country 
otherwise primitive, and remained a sector apart, largely under 
foreign influence, was one great reason why the Marxist analysis 
appeared to apply much more completely to the Russia of 1917 
than to the more advanced capitalist countries. Czarist industrial 
development neither created a large class of inactive share- 
holders belonging to the middle groups nor became linked to a 
host of amall-scale enterprises which acted as its sub-contractors, 
agents and distributors. Czarist Capitalism was narrowly based, 
and confronted the proletariat much more nakedly as an 
oo iter than the Capitalism of Great Britain or of the United 

tates. 

I do not mean to suggest that the tendency to blurring of 
class-divisions went unnoticed by Marx. There are references 
in Das Kapital and in his writings and correspondence to show 
that it did not. But even in his later writings Marx continued 
to regard this blurring as a matter of secondary importance, 
influential in shaping the course of particular phases and incl- 
dents of the fundamental clap strucgle, but incapable of altering 
its eseential character or its ultimate outcome. He re; the 
middle groups in society as incapable by their very nature of 

a coherent or constructive policy of their own, and as 
able only to get in the way of the principal combatants. More- 


-over, he continued to hold, even in his later writings, that in the 
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Jong run the forces making for polarisati 
into play more and more as the di 
increased: sO that the decisive class. 
and proletarians could be delayed, b 
changed in its essential character by th 


on were bound to cor 

2 ‘ome 
ficulties of Capitalism 
Struggle between Capitalists 
ut by no means averted or 
ce emergence of any new class. 
Were Marx’s Prophecies Correct? 


It is cleeey, - the greatest importance, for an 
e-staterent of Marxism in twentieth-cent : 
whether this view Is correct. Marx was right, wee ee 
predicting the growing concentration of the control of cack L 
Was he also right In predicting, as the inevitable Butecine ae 
Capitalism, the growing polarisation of economic classes? " 

Before we attempt to answer this question, we must pursue 
further our description of economic classes as they exist to-da 
The great capitalists, as Marx foresaw, form a small grow fn 
effective control of huge concentrated masses of capital—preat 
bankers and financicrs, the heads of great trusts, combines and 
concerns engaged in production or distribution, great newspaper 
proprietors, and a few more. These men have little sto do 
directly with the day-to-day work of industrial or commercial 
management. They are great financial manipulators, conducting 
to a money tune a vast orchestra of subordinate business execut- 
ants, and controlling masses of capital vastly larger than they 
personally own. By themselves, they clearly do not form a 
class: they are the leaders of a class extending far beyond their 
own ranks. 

Of whom, then, does the rest of this class coftsist? In the first 
place, of business entrepreneurs of the second rank, who are in 
command of large-scale businesses, but have not risen to the 
heights of that financial control which transcends industrial 
boundaries, and lays its commands so heavily upon the capitalist 
States. Secondly, of the leading officials of the great business 
enterprises under the joint stock system, including koth those 
which are controlled Aicecily by the great financiers and those 
which have become, as the railways had become prior to 
nationalisation, mere impersonal concentrations of a 
belonging to many scattered owners. Thirdly, the men at the 
top of the leading non-industrial services, from Cabinet sao 
and other major politicians of the capitalist parties to the ere 
of great Public Corporations and similar enterprises and to the 
Most successful lawyers, doctors, accountants, applied Eee ae 
and even: teachers who have ceased to teach and have beco 

inistrators bf great educational concerns. 
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and policies, though they are now, in the most advanced societies,” 
practically fused inio a single class. To some extent, the ideas ang 
policies of the old and the new fpetile bourgeotsie are antagonistic, 
and this antagonism is capable of becoming a factor of great 
political importance. For, whereas the newer group on the whole 
thrives on the further development of Capitalism, and has 
therefore hitherto been favourable to it, the older petite bourgevisig 
has cause to fear a further decline in its power and Position as 
capitalist organisation becomes increasingly rationalised, and ag 
more and more trades are brought within the range of mass. 
production and mass-distribution. 

This antagonism, however, has not hitherto developed far, 
To a much greater extent both groups, having intimate famil 
connections and a similar social status, have been disposed to 
unite whenever they have felt their positions of petty class 
privilege and economic superiority to be threatened by the 
advance of Socialism. For one thing they have had in common, 
and have in general united to protect, is that they have both 
felt themselves as standing above the proletariat, and as depend- 
ing for their incomes and status on the maintenance of economic 
inequality as the basis of the social system. 


The Salariat 

There has, however, been of late years a quite noticeable 
change in both the composition and the attitude of the section 
of the salary-earners attached to large-scale industry. Many 
more ofsthem have been prepared to entertain the notion of 
Socialism, if not positively to throw in their lot with the Socialist 
movement. There has been a substantial growth of Trade 
Unioniam among technical and supervisory workers, in new 
Unions such as the Association of Scientific Workers, the Associ- 
ation of Supervisory Staffs, Executives and Technicians, and 
other more specialised societies; and these bodies, unlike the 
older professional associations, have joined the Trades Union 
Congress and have thus recognised their membership of the 
working-class movement. This change has been partly due to a 

in the scientific outlook, which is much dominated 

than it used to be by biological individualiam of the type 
populeriies by terbet Serect aad bes come) Pe 

se een ee eae enone ol ae It is also 
partly due to a dawning realisation amo th i 
and technical peckee tint hey are likely eagle oppor 
tunities for the successful exercise of their capacities under 
public, planned economic ‘system than a ini 
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Capitalism at perpetual loggerheads wi 
oat less able to make use « advanced cae — a less 
expanding the application of the powers of production en 

‘These newer attitudes are naturally found mainly amnion th 
younger technicians and administrators and have not srread 
far among the largely non-technical managements of the less 
up-to-date business concerns. Their emergence is, however. 
significant, among groups which occupy a key position in 
industry and, unable to play by themselves a controlling part 
can nevertheless powerfully reinforce the main body ag the 
working class in its efforts to democratise industrial relations 
and to gain for itself a measure of control both over economic 
policy at the national level and over the day-to-day Processes 
of workshop organisation and discipline. 

‘These developments, though they have not yet advanced 
very far, are auguries of hope that the new middle class of 
salaried technicians, administrators, and professional workers 
may not be so socially recalcitrant a group as the older petite 
bourgeoisie based on small-scale industry and commerce. There 
is at least, given a soundly conceived Socialist policy, the possi- 
bility of an alliance, here and now, between the proletariat 
and-a substantial section of the salaried intermediate class 
against the large capitalists and the more reactionary petit 
bourgeois groups. An alliance of this sort offers the only possible 
prospect of achieving Socialism by peaceful and constitutional 
means, and probably the only way of averting a dangerous 
recurrence of Fascist tendencies. The proletariat by itself is not 
strong enough or technically well enough equipped in any 
country either to win and hold a parliamentary majority, or to 
carry through the construction of a new industrial system by 
constitutional means. If it has to fight alone, it can win only 
by revolution, accompanied by a forcible destruction of all the 
opposing forces. Such a victory can be achieved only by the 
accident of a highly favourable conjuncture, or by help from 
outside; and the winning of it will leave the constructive task 
of building Socialiam far harder than it need be, because of the 
immense destruction that will have taken place, and bait 
of the proletariat’s inevitable lack of adequate resources ne 
trained wle and administrative experience. It sere : 

sible to build Socialism successfully in face of ani a pos 

ut the building of it, under such conditions, woulc nll a 
involve a tremendous aT o noes g an ie P 
ability, a serious tem fall in the 8 ane? 

On the other hand, f the proletariat could be eee 


the adhesion of even a minority of the technicians, administra. 
tors, and professional men and women who form the active 
section of the new petile bourgeoisie, it could be strong enough 
both to resist Fascism and to build Socialism against the united 
hostility of the great capitalists and the more reactionary petit 
bourgeots groups, and even, with goud fortune, to do these 

by peaceful and constitutional means. That this should come 
about is by far the best hope for Western civilisation in ity 


present plight. 


Socialism and the Middle Classes 

But will it come about? There has been no indication at present 
in most capitalist countries that a sufficient section among the 
new middle class to make it possible is prepared to rally to the 
Socialist side. Morcover, the condition of its coming about is 
not only that a sufficient section of this class should be won over, 
but also and above all that this should be done without any 
dilution of the Socialist policy. For if the proletarian Socialists, 
in their efforts to win middle-class support, water down their 
policy to one of mere social reform, :and abandon their frontal 
attack upon the capitalist system, they will merely fall headlong 
into the contradictions from which Socialism provides the eway 
of escape. In trying to find moncy for social reforms without 
destroying the capitalist control of industry, they will dislocate 
the capitalist machine without replacing it, and will both fail 
to find means of satisfying their own followers and create the 
conditions most favourable to the growth of Fascist reaction. 
The proletariat needs support from the technically and adminis- 
tratively competent section of the middle classes in order to 
win Socialism; but that support would be worse than useless 
unless it were secured upon decisively Socialist terms. 
The Farmers 

In a society as highly industrialised as Great Britain, the 
farmers, albeit still a large economic group, and to-day one 
of increasing importance, can only hope to play a secondary 
part. In face of a world shortage of food and of di ties over 
the balance of payments which compel the urban population to 

the farming interests are 


in 
public affairs. countries where, despite ind isation, 
agriculture is still the occupation of a large part of the people— 
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the tendency has been strongly towards i 

great estates and the multiplicarion of Sar pipet pester 
peasunt holdings. Farmers and peasants are indeed even to-da 
nor ible in most countries for their incapacity for effective 
political organisation or for the formulation of constructive 
poli ies—Denmark, as well as some of the countries of the 
New World, being, of course, notable exceptions. But the farmer 
and peasant groups in the older countries are capable of bringin 
a most powerful reinforcement to the other groups and alias 
hostile to Socialism, and of either being used as instruments of 
large-scale Capitalism in its struggle against Socialism, or 
reinforcing the middle groups in their attempts to preserve their 
privileged positions. The question is whether Socialism can 
come to terms with the farming interests by offering them fair 
prices and secure markets for their produce, while encouraging 
better farming through Co-operative organisation and improved 
distribution through Co-operative or State-controlled agencies. 
The farmers, under the conditions of to-day, are a doubtful 
political factor, most influential where the major forces in a 
society are fairly evenly poised. 


Middle-class Power, Economic and Political 

As we have seen, the new petite bourgeoisie, despite its great 
and growing importance in the conduct of modern industries 
and services, has hikers had very little influence over economic 
policy. Although it is the chief repository of technical and 
administrative competence and of inventive power, and thus 
plays the leading part in shaping the evolution of the forces of 
production, it has able to act hitherto only under the orders 
of its great capitalist masters, who have been interested in its 
achievements only as means to the extraction of profit, rent and 
interest, Large-scale Capitalism has paid the piper, even if it 
has got the money ly from small investors; and large-scale 
Capitalism has accordingly called the tune. In capitalist amelie 
the power over economic policy of the rising salaried groups 
technicians and adgoinistrators has therefore been pe) 
limited indeed—despite all that has been written about ae 
cracy and the so-called “Managerial Revolution. But can 
tame be said of its political power? ns 


1 am aware that it is often argued that “economic powey 
precedes and dominates political power,” which is onl 
reflection of it, and that accordingly the new industrial middle 
class cannot call in its political influence to redress its economic 
subservience. At this point, however, we must beware of an 
ambiguity in the use of phrases. ‘he ‘‘economic power” which 
this class lacks is the power to control economic policy. But it 
possesses potential economic power in a more vital and funda. 
mental sense. It has the capacity to organise and carry on 
industry under its own control, without the aid of the great 
capitalists, if it can ensure cither the co-operation or the sub. 
servience of the proletariat. It and the proletariat, and not the 
great capitalists, are the classes which to-day perform the 
functions indispensable for the carrying on of industry and the 
further development of production, to which indeed the authority 
exercised by the hicrarchs of banking, investing and financial 
manipulation constitutes a serious obstacle. There is, accordingly, 
no barrier in the way of the creation of a successful political 
movement by the technicians and administrators on account 
of any lack in their understanding and mastery of the technical 
requirements of economic progress; and there is a positive 
foundation for such a movement in the form of economic power 
which is already theirs. 

The unity and strength of the middle classes of the tweritieth 
century are certain, if they are manifested at all, to take shape 
primarily in a political movement. Economically, they cannot 
act together as a class, but only in sections, often with conflicting 
aims and policies, because they lack a common relation to 
industry such as binds the wage-earners together, and are too 
much mixed up with ownership, both by direct shareholding 
and by participation in profits, as well as by family connections, 
to be able to take a clear line. Politically, on the other hand, 
they can act together, and have often done so with considerable 
effect, for the protection of the rights and privileged inequalities 
of the recipients of unearned incomes. They have doné this 
sometimes against the rich, but more often against the enactment 
of expensive social legislation or the improvement of municipal 
services. They have found banded together against high 
taxation on middle incomes, against high local rates, and against 
Trade Unions which threaten the maintenance of essential 
services, as in the British General Strike of g926. 

These forms of combination are, however, merely negative and 
unconstructive; and they are, in any advanced industrial society 
in which the peasants and farmers do not form a group 


enough to determine the issue, unlikely to be effective j 

Jong run. They have succeeded hithers in esearaah tes 
number of countries, though not on the whole in Great Britain 

in checking the growth of social services and in offerin a 
resistance to the proletariat and at the same time restrainin 

the political influence of large-scale Capitalism; for in sich 
countries as France, Holland and Switzerland "peasants and 
urban petite bourgeoisie aré still, despite the high finance of Paris 
and other great centres and the growth of the proletariat 
economically powerful groups. Not even in these countries, 
however, is a purely negative policy likely to suffice for long to 
hold a balance between the main contending forces in society: 
nor is there any certainty that it can suffice much longer even 
in the United States, In highly industrialised societies among 
which France still barely counts, in the long run the ‘pressure 
of the proletariat for improved conditions is bound to overbear 
a purely negative policy of resistance, if the affairs of State 
continue to be conducted upon a basis of universal suffrage 
with reasonable freedom of elections and of political organisation, 


Middle-class Polictes 


Accordingly, the middle classes, if they desire to preserve their 
cherished inequality, are in the long run compelled either to 
look for a constructive policy of their own or to acquiesce, on 
such terms as they can secure, in the policies of the capitalist 
class. Hitherto, they have for the most part preferred the latter 
of these alternatives, and have acted politically as well as 
economically as the faithful servants of large-scale Capitalism, 
getting in return an increasing supply of crumbs from the rich 
man’s table. Acting in this way, they have often been strong 
enough to help the capitalist interest to prevail in elections, 
even under adult suffrage; but this electoral success, at any 
rate in the more highly industrialised countries, has been bought 
only at the price of concessions to the proletariat, which have of 
late increased in scale and cost, and have been paid for to a 
growing extent by heavier taxation of the middle classes. The 
difficulties of Capitalism between the wars at the same time 
increased the need for these services, by swelling the numbers 
of the unemployed, and added to the awkwardness of paying 
for them. The proletariat, in face of these difficulties, became 
More clamant for some form of Socialism, which threatened the 
ak ivileges of the middle classes as well as of the class above men 

he middle classes responded, to a small extent, by blaming the 
financiers and the financial machine for their troubles, but = 
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a much greater extent by banding themselves together to resist 
whe proletariat, of which they stood in more fundamental fear. 
For most sections of the middle classes still regarded it as prefer. 
able to remain in subordination to the capitalist system rather 
than run the risk of forfeiting their unequal privileges under 
Socialism. ‘This was the ultimate rationale of the inter-war 
growth of T'ascism, which naturally developed first and furthest 
in those countries in which Capitalism was most in difficulties, 
and the demand for Socialism had accordingly become most 
insistent. Middle-class fears of Socialism were no doubt often 
exaggerated, and they were of course deliberately worked upon 
by the use of modern propagandist techniques. There was, 
however, substance behind them, wherever the capitalist system 
did appear to be in imminent danger of sheer collapse. 


The Rise of Fascism 

Where the middle classes set out to aid the capitalists to 
defeat the proletariat, they need some stronger weapon than 
their mere voting strength. In the advanced industrial countries 
which have been pressed hardest by the growing difficulties of 
Capitalism, this weapon has already proved its inadequacy as 
a means of resisting the gradual encroachment of democratic 
social reform. In these circumstances a large section of the middle 
classes may go Fascist, under whatever name, with the aid of 
pew elements in the country districts. It may repudiate 

arliamentarism, and clamour for authoritative government. 
But this cry for a form of dictatorship to keep the proletariat in 
its place cannot be effective if it is put forward as an open 
defence of the vested interests in present-day society; for the 
proletariat is too strong, and has too many allies scattered 
among the other classes, and among a considerable part of the 
middle classes prejudice in favour of Parliamentarism is too 
strong, for a appeal to violence on a basis of privileged 
self-interest to be successful in overbearing them. Fascism has, 


BE eee 
oc: tions an’ of anti- er 
complex li to arouse a wi in the country 
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the insidious propaganda of paci : : 

snd against the open. commopolitacisennt Jewish penetration, 
The sentiment of the class strugele was es e Socialist ideal. 
to the sentiment of national solidarity a cae an appeal 
world; and a specious ideal of national denice - feseenne 
was held up against the allegedly miateralige self-sacrifice 
Socialism. These ideologies, which would have bere, Of 
by themselves, proved able to become ee been powerless 
were madg the allies of class-interest; and a ecaeat Wien they 
off part of the proletariat, the “submerged ah ee 
by many of the long-term unemployed, who had ime 
down to despair by the attrition of economic di at pas 
little prospect of early relief in face of the deadlock ete 
between the capitalist and Socialist forces was Oh Bree 
large, vague hopes and promises of the rewards certain: spiel 
from a Fascist victory, not unaccompanied by ad: to accrue 
to go over to the Fascist side. y advance bribes; 

Where this happened, and i 

divided, the path ris made a ke ig ake al ete 
For the power of the proletariat depends essential bgees 
substantial unity among its leading elements. But, in th eee 
stances here described, disunity was pretty certain Pe aie ; 
In face of the growing difficulties of Capitalism there were sce 
who urged an immediate advance towards Socialism, by revolu- 
tionary methods if no other way were immediately open; 
whereas others held that it was necessary to wait until a minjaries 
had been won over to Socialism by constitutional methods of 
propaganda and electioneering. In most countries such a 
Majority was by no means easy to secure, in face of the combined 
voting strength and the propagandist resources of the upper 
and middle classes reinforced by the agricultural interests; and, 
condemned to prolonged inaction under streas of serious economic 
adversity, enough of the proletariat became disillusioned at the 
slow progress of Socialism, especially where the Socialist cause 
was poorly led, to result in a disastrous division in the proletarian 
ranks, This provided the Fascists with their opportunity to 
jettison the substance of Parliamentariam, though they usually 
preferred to keep its shadow, and enabled them to institute 
some form of dictatorship in the name of the “national spirit.” 


Working-class Disunity 
Division in the ranks of the working class would have developed 
in any case; but it was both facilitated and deeply aggravated 


by ideological conflict. After 1917 the Soviet Union, as the one 
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country in which the proletarian Revolution had been succes.’ 
fully made, exercised a powerful spell upon the minds of the 
workers—especially the younger workers—in every country, 
The Bolsheviks had carried through their Revolution in strict 
accordance with their interpretation of Marxism and, attributing 
the failure of parallel revolutions to occur in Western Europe 
largely to lack of correct Marxist leadership of the working-clasg: 
movements of the West, were continually calling upon the 
workers of other countries to throw over their “reactionary” 
leaders and to rally behind the Communist Parties created in 
imitation of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The 
long ostracism of the Soviet Union by the capitalist countries 
and the news of the tremendous efforts in economic construction 
that were being put into the successive Five Year Plans made 
the Soviet Union appear as the key position in the world struggle 
for Socialism, and lent immense authority to whatever advice 
its leaders chose to tender to the working classes of the capitalist 
countries. At the same time the sharp contrast between the 
strict authoritarianism of the Soviet régime, based partly on the 
continuing conditions of ‘cold war’ and partly on the heritage 
of Czarist autocracy and centralisation in a vast, mainly pleasant 
country, and the relatively liberal and unbureaucratic traditions 
of the West rendered the Communist approach quite unaccept- 
able to more than a small minority in Great Britain or in the 
‘smaller democracies’ of the West, and resulted in disastrous 
divisions among the workers of Germany and of France. In 
Germany, which had long been a battleground between liberal 
and autocratic conceptions, and in France, where centralisation 
had been the historic weapon of the opponents of privilege 
ever since 1789, the working-class forces were split through and 
through. In the one case, these divisions prepared the way for 
Nazism: in the other, though no such extreme result has so far 
followed, the action both of the Trade Unions and of the whole 
Republic was paral and there developed that fatal mood of 
disillusion and disorientation which led up to the collapse of 
1940 and is still following its unhappy course in the frustrations 
and tumults of the period since the liberation. If France is now 
facing de Gaulle, with an unpleasing likeness to the mood in 
which Germany once faced Hitler, the principal cause is to be 
found in the disunity of the French working-class movement; 
and the principal cause of this disunity is to be found in the 
ideological conflict between Soviet-based Marxism and the 
traditional Socialism of the West. 

The consummation that was reached in 1933 in Germany 
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and the consummation that appeared to f 

in 1948 were alike the Bictcoine of satealee Palimatia pene 
and dislocation; for nothing short of this would hav culty 
either to bring about the necessary division in the re 
or sufficiently to unite the middle classes under the Tate ale 
banner. Where economic difficulties are less pressin, alla. 
mentary forms and methods are likely to be meen : a ak 
countries where there is a strong parliamentary tradition, nothi aA 
worse 4s likely to happen than a setback to social reform aaa 
perhaps a period of national “economy” and reaction imder 
the «gis of a “national” Government that will not do more 
than nibble at the existing provision for the poorer classes. In 
such countries severe strain on the economic system is needed 
to bring Fascism or any variant of it to boiling point, and to 
secure the necessary support for a forcible overthrow of the 
puliamentary system in the interests of the propertied classes, 
British people, however, are apt to exaggerate the strength of 
parliamentary institutions in other countries, judging of them 
by their own, and to mistake what. is only a fagade of parlia- 
mentary government for a deeply-rooted social habit; whereas 
those whose experience of parliamentary institutions has been 
entirely of the sham varieties are apt to fall into the opposite 
mistake of regarding all parliamentary government as essentially 
a sham, a cloak for the operations of a hypocritical ruling class. 
These misunderstandings lead British people to pay an exag- 
gerated respect to the profession of parliamentarist principles 
even where they have no real roots, and they similarly lead 
Soviet propagandists and their fellow-travellers to dismiss with 
contempt the adherance of Socialists anywhere to the methods 
of parliamentary government. Each side interprets everything 
in the light of its own experience; and a disastrous game of cross- 
purposes and mutual recriminations is the result. 


The Real Nature of Fascism 

For British Socialists it is important never to forget that the 
strains of the inter-war years and of the war period were very 
much more severe in many other countries than they ever 
became in Great Britain, and that in most parts of Europe there 
was no deeply-rooted parliamentary tradition at all corresponding 
to the British tradition. It is not at all surprising that many 
Socialists outside Great Britain saw the crisis of Capitalism ar 
thorough fulfilment of Marx’s prophecies, and were consequently 


i iet Union. 
attracted to Communism as preached from the Soviet 
It is not even surprising, though it 1s lamentable, that a 
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of them were induced by their belief in the inevitably impending 
doom of Capitalism to underrate the importance of Fascism, or 
even to suppose that a Fascist victory would help to Prepare 
the way for Socialism by sweeping obsolete pseudo-democratic 
parliamentary institutions aside. This attitude, as we shall 
see, rested on a fundamental misunderstanding of the nature 
of Fascism, which was regarded as merely the final stage of 
Capitalism in decline. This complacent attitude towards the 
Fascist menace created a situation in which the working class, 
instead of uniting to destroy it, divided itself into warri 
factions, of which one set itself to defend the existing parliamen. 
tary system against Fascist attack, while the other stood aloof, 
hoping either to profit immediately by the conflict or, at an 
rate, to inherit the control of society when “Fascist Capitalism" 
speedily broke down through its failure to solve the inherent 
contradictions of capitalist production. 

The truth, however, was that Fascism, far from being merely 
the final stage of Capitalism in decline, was a new social 
phenomenon of the greatest independent significance. Although 
it owed its rise mainly to economic distress, it was not in itself 
or in its driving force mainly an economic movement. It rested 
rather, like the mass-movements of earlier ages, on the will to 
domination and conquest, on the hope to escape from the 
oppression of circumstances by forceful aggression, and on the 
exaltation of the “national spirit” as a liberation from the 
restraints and inhibitions of a customary morality made irksome 
by adversity. It was no accident that Fascism’s gods were tribal 

or that it revived, in modernised form, the ancient myth 
of the “‘god-warrior-king.” These things were not merely trap- 
pings, put on for propagandist purposes: they were of Fascism's 

easence. If there is in history an analogy to Fascism, .it is 
to be looked for, not in the record of class-conflicts, but in the 
great migrations of warrior peoples which have again and again 
set the world in turmoil. Nowadays, whole peoples cannot 
migrate: the foundations of their living are too deeply rooted 
in the places they inhabit, and if they were to move en mass 
they could only starve. It was not, however, impossible for @ 
modern pepe oe meses without mass-migration—by 
cong subjecting, ing tribute on the conqu 
and even by their enslaved victims to labour for them 
in the fields and of the Fascist homeland. ; 

All this, it may be said, is an interpetation of Fascism 

ally economic terms. It is, and yet it is not. I agree that 
the roots of Fascism were in economic saecese and that economic 
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urposes ranked high among its objectives. But I 
only that the appeal which gave it strength was mainly econom} 
but also—what is really the critical point—that it can be sins 
rectly interpreted as a class-movement, or simply as the jag 
manceuvre of Capitalism to avert the proletarian revolution, 


deny, not 


Fascism and Capitalism 


No doubt F ascism, where it has triumphed, has climbed to 
power only with the help of a A eben section of the capitalist 
class. Neither in Italy nor in ermany could the forces which 
destroyed the parliamentary State have been brought to the 
required strength without the financial backing of a sufficient 
number of great capitalists. The creation of a revolutionary 
force based mainly on the declassed middle classes, the soldiers 
of fortune out of a job, and the most helpless sections of the. 
proletariat required a large amount of money, which could in 
practice be supplied only from the resources of large-scale 
Capitalism. The great capitalists would, of course, not have 
financed such a movement unless they had considered that it 
was calculated to serve their ends. The leaders of Fascism had, 
therefore, to give to the great capitalists pledges of intentions 
which these paymasters would regard as good, and had to 
promise to turn their weapons upon the proletariat and not 
upon “Big Business.” In the earlier stages of Fascist development 
the armies of counter-revolution fought the proletariat as the 
allies and upholders of Capitalism, which was represented under 
the guise of social solidarity as an integral element in the great- 
ness of the National State. : 


Petit Bourgeois Aititudes 

This alliance with large-scale Capitalism was by no means 
welcome to all the m of the petite bourgecisis whom the 
Fascists were attempting to attract into their ranks. The small- 
scale producers and traders in this group had a fear of high 
finance and of rationalised enterprise which was second only 
to their dread of a proletarian Met: Farmers and peasants 
thared this attitude and wanted to fight for their own interests 
and not for large-scale Capitalism. Fascist programmes, therefore, 
usually contained many projects designed to epee to petit 
bourgeois sentiment, and had often an anti-capitalist seasoning, 
even where Capitalism — met ving ame - ba urls 

e su was given none 'the less, use 
belie rN if ote the proletariat could be thoroughly 
defeated, there would be no real difficulty in keeping in proper 


subjection the forces which had been used to compass its defeat 

There have been, indeed, at periods of less intense sociaj 
conflict, middle-class groups which, unwilling to become the 
instruments of large-scale Capitalism in the fight againgt 
Socialism, have attempted to devisc constructive programmes of 
their own. Such groups were to be found in Great Britain at the 
time of the Industrial Revolution; and J. C. L. de Sismondi’s 
‘“‘New Economics” of 1819 were an attempt to give their aspira. 
tions a theoretical basis in opposition to the classical Politica} 
Economy. From the days when Marx, at the outset of his career, 
arraigned Sismondi and Proudhon as petit bourgeois reformers— 
indeed, from even carlier—this has always meant largely the 
formulation of projects of monetary reform. These projects 
have to some extent changed their nature with the changes that 
have occurred in the composition of the middle classes. In the 
time of Proudhon they were predominantly schemes for securing 
to the small-scale producers and traders a sufficient supply of 
credit to enable them to stand up to the competition of large- 
scale business and to the vicissitudes of the trade cycle. They 
retain this character to a great extent even to-day in the agricul- 
tural areas of Canada and the United States; but among 
industrial communities the emphasis has shifted in modern 
times from the small-scale producer to the consumer, and recent 
projects have been designed to bring about low prices for 
consumers’ goods, or issues of free credit to consumers to enable 
them to buy the greatly enlarged product of which modern 
industry is technically capable, but of which it has appeared 
disastrously unable to dispose. Currency and credit cranks are 
to-day, as they were a century ago, foremost among those. 
petit bourgeois reformers who want their class to put forward a 

rogramme of its own, in order to fight Socialism in its own 
interest and not for the benefit of the great capitalists. 


Technocracy 

Nowadays, aide by side with the monetary reformers go the 
technocrats, who emphasise the creative rdéle of scientist, inventor 
and technician in the advance of material wealth, and urge the 
claims of the new petite bourgeoisie of experts to reform and govern 
society by virtue of their technical and administrative compet- 
ence. Both the monetary reformers and the technocrats often 
have the merit of generous sympathies, and of a desire to raige 
the general standard of life by setting free the vast forces of 
productivity which have been chained up by the capitalist 
system. They mostly aim, however, at feconelling the advent 
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of the new age of plenty with the maintenance of privy; 

economic and social superiority for the technica] aad eee 
tive groups in society over the manual workers, whom hey 
dismiss as too ignorant to rule, and they usually repudiate the 


conception of the class-struggle because it appear 
their superiority of income and status, Ppesss 0 threaten 


‘This attitude condemns these “radical”? 

middle-class technicians and experts to sterility, for theo the 
possibly make themselves strong enough to ead doris 
expect to rally the main body of the middle classes behind 
them. A large section of the middle classes, including the small- 
scale producers, the small traders, and the farmers acutel 

dislikes technocracy, which it rightly regards as standing on the 
whole for mass-production and for the elimination of the inde- 
pendent “small man.” The great capitalist financiers naturally 
repudiate the claims of their hired servants to call the tune; 
and the workers are naturally not at all attracted by the offer 
of a new set of masters to order them about. Intellectually, 
tcchnocratic theories have little appeal to the proletariat, 
unless they can be combined with an appeal to sentiment; but 
such an appeal is inconsistent with the desire of the technocrats 
to hold on to their superior status. Accordingly, though in a 
number of countries technocrats and monetary reformers have 
temporarily commanded considerable followings, there has 
never been any real chance of their rallying behind them, at 
any rate in any developed industrial country, a sufficient follow- 
ing to enable them to put their notions to the test of practice. 
The monetary reformers have had their best chance in pre- 
dominantly agricultural countries, such as Canada, especially in 
the prairie provinces where the farmers’ movement is in a position, 
if it can become united, to dominate the political situation. But 
even where monetary reformers have won elections they have 
been able to achieve little; and in industrial countries such 
creeds as technocracy and credit reform can but create diversions: 
they cannot win power 


Fascism and the Middle Classes 
In such countries the middle classes, when they are driven 
into political activity as a reaction to economic crisis, are apt 
to become the allies of large-scale Capitalism in the fight against 
Socialism, They see no hope of preserving their petty pavileges 
without the support of the great capitalists. But, when = 
Classes unite in the s le against Socialism, it remains to 
seen which of them wil carry off the victory in the ais 


between them which is certain to follow if they achieve the roy; 
of the Socialist forces. Large-scale Capitalism starts with the 
great advantage of being in possession of the field, and of bein, 
able to claim that any attempt to disturb its vested interest wil] 
result in economic dislocation and will menace both the consolida. 
tion of the victory over Socialism and the attainment of the 
Fascist objective of national strength as a means to national 
aggrandisement and predatory aggression. But the leadershj 
of the Fascist forces, and the power of Fascism to spell-bind the 
people, is bound to rest not with the capitalists but with a 
motley group of perverted idealists, thugs, swashbuckling 
adventurers, carccrists, thwarted aristocrats, and = assertive 
militarists, whose chief bond of union is a hatred of democracy, 
and by no means a love for Capitalism, and the main body of 
their followers will necessarily consist of the middle-class elements 
and of those sections of the peasants and of the working class 
which have rallied to the Fascist appeal. These groups will 
claim the fulfilment of the promises made to them in the course 
of the struggle, while the section of the aristocracy which has 
thrown in its lot with Fascism will also clamour for the reward 
of its collaboration. In face of the difficulties of the economic 
situation, these conflicting claims will not be easy to satisfy; 
and the centralised, authoritarian State set up for the purpose 
of destroying Socialism will be an instrument which can readily 
be applied to the issuing of positive orders, in the name of the 
awakened Nation, to the capitalists themselves as well as to the 
defeated workers and to the middle classes. In these circum- 
stances, a drastic régime of State control over industry will 
have to be instituted, so that the State, even if it seeks to ct 
the interests of the big capitalists as a class, will not scruple to 
lay rough hands on the individual capitalist who refuses to work 
in with its National Plan of economic reform. There will arise 
a State-controlled Capitalism which will no doubt serve to 
protect the interests of pro -owners, both large and 
against the proletariat, but will afford this protection only to 


the extent to which the rights of can be turned into 
instruments of national consolidation reconciled with the 
discipline of the civil tion. Consequently, within the 


Fascist ranks, there will be a struggle for the control of the new 
State which is to exert this authority over all the people. 
Fascism is not a Class Movement . 

In this ensuing struggle, the victory goes neither to the great 
capitalists nor to the small. It docs sot go to any class; for 
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ascisin, though it wages war upon the workin 
ae classes as its instruments, is not Aieboe tino i, 
movement. Its claim to transcend classes is in a sense class- 
enuine; for it reaches back, behind the class-divisions of mode 
society, towards primitive conditions of tribal solidarit Tt i 
not a class but a horde-movement, profoundly antavouistc = 
every rational form of social structure and therefore to the 
rational utilitarianism which lies at the root of capitalist enter- 
rise as much as of every form of ‘liberal’ philosophy. It may no 
doubt be able to reconcile the great capitalists to aces 
its domination; for it can offer them the retention of their 
wealth and the re-establishment of their direct authority over 
the workers in return for their acceptance of its ends. Far 
however, from controlling Fascism, the great capitalists come to 
be controlled by it, and are compelled to subordinate their 
moncy-making impulses to the requirements of the Fascist State 
as an organiser of national aggression. As for the small property 
owners, they soon discover that their property rights and social 
rivileges are left to them only to the extent to which they can 
be fitted in with the requirements of centrally organised national 
power, and that no pledges given to them in the course of the 
counter-revolution are of any validity when they come into 
conflict with the power plans of the totalitarian State. The 
technicians and administrators fare better, on the whole, than 
the rest of the middle classes; for Fascism has need of them 
for the detailed execution of its national projects, and they can 
most readily square their ambitions and interests with its ideolo 
and thus act without sense of frustration as members of the 
Fascist hierarchy. Fascism and technocracy make good bed- 
fellows; for the ‘‘Fuehrer principle” in practice involves the 
placing of immense delegated authority in the hands of an 
official class made up largely of expert administrators and 
technicians. Under Fasciam, however, the technician is com- 
pelled to subject his technical mastery to the requirements of 
the totalitarian State. He changes masters, and works no longer 
mainly to pile up profits for the capitalist, but to make the _— 
strong for aggressive war. With the change he sapere oe 
possibility of a higher status, through promotion, un = 
uehrer, into the ranks of the dominant dls. ‘cee 
The victory of Fasciam in a single country thus sets Sonsnie 
tet of in power-relations. It vests power, not in an 4 ee 
class, but in a “god-warrior-king” who gathers avvek nd under 
military, administrative and technical burcsucracy es 


his inspiration to the service of national aggrandivements © 


it subordinates all classes to this horde concept of nationa| 
solidarity. It tramples most heavily upon the working classes, 
both because they are the principal rival of whom it 1s afraig, 
and because their desire for better living and greater securit 
conflicts with its creed of national glory. It seeks guns before 
butter, whercas the working-class movements everywhere put 
butter before guns. Fascism, however, tramples also—albeit 
much less heavily—on the classes which have been its allies in 
its capture of power. It erodes the class of small capitalists to 
whom it has promised succour; and it subordinates even large. 
scale Capitalism to its quest for national aggrandisement. If the 
situation which ensues upon its victory could last, it might be 
able to reduce the elements thus subjected to it to a condition 
of equilibrium, such as the Italian Fascists romanticised in their 
static phantasy of the Corporative State. But Fascism is in fact 
essentially unstable because it looks outward upon other nations 
and can realise its nationalist aspirations only by subjecting them 
to its rule. Fascism, as long as it is contained within one country, 
involves unremitting preparation for wars of conquest, leading 
to actual war; and when war comes as a natural consequence 
of its aggression it must either win outright, and make other 
nations its helots, or go down to a defeat in which its power is 
utterly broken. Its ambitions being irrational and unlimited, it 
cannot come to terms with any other power: it cannot be 
appeased or contained. It must win or lose everything. 


The Effects of Fascism 

If it loses, there is left behind a most intractable legacy of 
spiritual and economic disaster. The beating of its swords into 
ploughshares would be a hard enough task even if it had not 
done its utmost to uproot from the midst of the nation all the 
elements to which such a task would appeal, and to destroy 
national faith in all decencies of behaviour and aspiration. As 
things are, it has scorched the soil of humanity, leaving only 
bitterness and frustration behind, save among the few who have 
been strong enough to resist the brutal reinforcements of the 
mass-appeal—nor are even. those few unscathed. Economies): 
its legacy is mass-privation and that very ruin of the middle 
classes which it claimed to prevent. The re-building of either 
the economic or the political and social foundations of a defeated 
Fascist nation presents a terrible problem because the very 
conditions which it leaves behind can serve as a breeding-ground 
for new forms of Fascism much more easily than for any demo- 
cratic or Socialist system. 
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On the other hand, if Fascism were to. win 
outcome be? io is irs key while to conside 
this question, though for the time German, Itali 
Fascism have gone down together in defeat. Fos een phe 
not have done yet with the Fascist danger, even if a reciiires el 
of it is likely to take somewhat different forms. Victorious Pascieen: 
in its Nazi form, would have meant a Europe of helot peo ie 
condemned to Jabour for the Herrenvolk, or in its Japanese form 
a ‘‘Co-prosperity Sphere” of Asiatic helots. But that could’ not 
have been the end. Even if the Soviet Union had been over- 
whelmed and divided up, these two could neither have lived in 
the world side by side with an unsubdued American continent 
nor have kept the peace with each other. War upon war would 
have laid the whole world waste, each waged with more frightful- 
ness than the one before; and all the time the processes of 
Fascist indoctrination would have been intensified and decent 
scntiment and morality more and more savagely rooted out from 
the minds of the young in every country, 

But, up to the final disaster, would the Herrenvolk—German, 
Japanese, and probably American—have been living well or 
ill’ From any standpoint that takes account of decent’ human 
values, obviously very ill indeed; but how, in a sheerly material 
sense? With the tribute of a prostrate world to draw upon, it 
would seem that the conquerors should have been able to wax 
fat, even if they spent much of their substance on policing their 
victims and on arming against each. other. Nor could there be 
any inherent reason why a Nazi State, ruling over subject 
peoples, should suffer from unemployment on account of any 
inability to distribute the products of the labour either of its 
own people or of its foreign slaves. In full control of the use 
of its resources and of the distribution of incomes, it would be 
in a position to raise the standard of life of its people to any 
extent consistent with the proportion of its man-power devoted 
to war services, including the garrisoning of gubject territories 
and preparation for actual war against its remaining rivals, as 
long as any were left. 


what would the 
r the answer to 


Could Fascism Succeed? 


It was, I am sure, a fatal error to suppose that Nazism, even 
if it triumphed in arms, would be boun speedily to break aie 
because of its continued liability to the contradictions ry 
Capitalism, The view that this would necessarily happen te 
based on the erroneous belief that Fascism was simply a sain is 


Capitalism, and therefore could not escape from its cont,” 
dictions. If, as I have tried to show, Fascism was not a form of 
Capitalism, but an essentially different system, using certain 
capitalist institutions for its own aggressive nationalist ends 
there was no presumption that it would break down from this 
cause. 

The real reason why Fascism would in all probability have 
been unable to endure was its inherent insatiability. In attempti 
to conquer the whole world, it could hardly have avoided 
tearing both the world and itself to pieces, and collapsing under 
the immense strain which its effort would have placed upon it, 
own nation as well as upon every other. 

This view is of course highly unacceptable to rigid Marxists 
because it involves recognising that non-economic factors can 
play a primary part in determining the course of history. I 
have suggested earlier that Marx’s theory of history was thought 
out as a theory of the continuous development of civilisation 
regarded as a unified whole, and took no adequate account of 
the impact of external forces on the internal process of develop- 
ment. Indeed, if all the world were one civilisation, developing 
in a straight line from lower to higher forms, there would be no 
question of an external impact deflecting the course of its 
evolution. In fact, however, the world never has been covered 
by a single civilisation; and the course of development has 
again and again been diverted by the impact of one civilisation 
upon another, in the form of mass migrations and wars of 
conquest. What I am suggesting is that the Fascist aggressive 
totalitarian State is the modern equivalent of the great conquer- 
ing migrations of earlier history, and though, like them, greatly 
affected by economic forces, can no more than they be explained 
in terms of classes or class-struggles. To say this is not at all to 
deny that class-s le played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Fascism. But I am contending that this pet was 
secondary, and that the mainspring of Fascism has to be sought 
elsewhere. The factor of class-conflict played in the rise of 
Fascism a part analogous to that secon influence which 
Marx recognised as affecting the course of history within the 
erie movement determined by economic forces. His mistake 

is ncludin pers amt aes eoarin rest Lie ipromancgtt 
on the use mane ! powers of production, change as 
these powers develop, therefore the mode of change must be 
always and universally the same. In other words, it lay in not 
mieriey eating. clas iraggles “ac the sole tus byw the 
development of the powers of production could be translated 
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‘nto terms of social structure, but also et as ae 
of the powers of production could nee oan evolution 
deflected by any aan agency. Trupted or 

This error arose directly out of the confusi ; 
already noted in Marx’s thought about the merens i ae 
themselves. In failing to stress their dual character. oe co uction 
not only of things usable by men but also of men’s ne 
of their use, he obscured the important fact that the pais € oe 

roduction are fundamentally altered if the same thin fall i 0: 
the hands of men better or worse equipped with knowles ae 
their use, or with an essentially different attitude towards fee 
‘This is precisely what has happened in the Past as the result of 
great migrations and wars of conquest; and that is why such 
movements form the great element of discontinuity in human 
history. 

It may be answercd that, even if this be true, it has no bearin, 
on the question of the fundamental character. of Fascine 
because Fascism _was an outgrowth of Capitalism, and the 
Fascists were equipped with the same knowledge of the use of 
things as their victims. Agreed. That is a valid reason for holding 
that the victory of Fascism would not have involved a break in 
the continuity of development of the powers of preduction. But 
I have not argued that it would have had this effect. What I am 
arguing is that the powers of production, though a fundamental 
factor in social development at all stages, are not always the 
sole major factor, and that there are other forces in men’s 
natures that can operate as major causes in history. Fascism, 
even if it had triumphed, would not have involved a break in 
the development of man’s technical mastery over nature (though 
it might have deflected it in a number of ways): what it would 
have involved would have been the advent ag successor to 
Capitalism of a system other than Socialism, which Marx 
regarded as the only possible claimant. Fascist victory would 
have continued the development of the powers of production, 
but, instead of transferring power from the capitalists to the 
proletariat, would have handed it over to an exploiting national 
group, and replaced the subjection of the working class in each 
country by the subjection of whole peoples to the victor nation. 
This is where the situation would ave et ad 0 ad 
conquests based on mass-migration of peoples. [he 
no doubt have been an element of class-conflict in it, ee to 
attempt’ to explain it exclusively in terms of-class-conflict involyes 
travestying the facts. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE PROLETARIAT 


In rus ANALYSIS OF economic classes in the twentieth 
century, the proletariat has been left until last; for, though the 
winning of Socialism may be held to require the collaboration 
of other elements, it is evidently upon the proletariat that the 
main burden of the struggle is bound to fall. What, then, is the 
proletariat in the advanced societies of modern Capitalism, and 
of what groups and sections is it made up? How far can it be 
clearly marked off from other classes, and how far has it a 
distinct interest and point of view which hold it together as a 
coherent class? The attempt to answer these questions demands 
a chapter to itself. 

The proletariat, or working class, is essentially that class in 
society which gets its living by the sale of its labour-power, and, 
even though some of its members may possess some income from 
property, does not possess resources which enable it to command 
the means of living except by this sale. It consists primarily 
of those wage-earners who, having sold their labour to an 
employer for a contractual payment, work under the employer's 
orders, and take part in creating a product which becomes the 
property of the purchaser of their labourspower. This character- 
istic of employability at a wage is the distinguishing feature of 
the proletariat, just as the act of employing labour, directly or 
indirectly, is the distinguishing mark of the capitalist class. 

Obviously, it is not possible, in terms of this definition, to say 
pee). who is a member of the proletariat, and who is not. 

or, in the first place, there is clearly no essential economic 
difference between a wage and a salary. They are both incomes 
obtained under contract by the sale of labour-power. It would 
be absurd to exclude all salary-earners from the ranks of the 
proletariat, especially as both wage-carners and salary-carners 
may be employed by the same employer, with no fundamental 

ifference of income or status. But it would be equally absurd 
to include in Ford (Piaherlenpeg salary-carners, up to the most 
highly-placed Civil Servants or the managing directors of great 
capi concerns; for the richer salary-earners clearly belong 
to a quite different economic class from the main body © 
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wage-earners. No sharp line can be dr 

do ficlong to the proletariat and those Sa a ori who 

as in ve ee in ae chapter, class-divisions bec 
lurred at the margin, and the doub Pages 

ae very large. ; tful group at the margin is 

‘This difficulty of exact denotation does not in the least invalidate 
the conception of a proletarian class. For, if the outer limits of 
this class are vague, its central nucleus is evident enough. It 
mav be disputable how large a Proportion of the salariat aoe 
to be regarded as proletarians, or how far down the scale of 
physical or mental deficiency the margin of employability is 
reached; but there is no doubt that the central mass of the 
proletariat consists of the manual-working wage-earners in 
industry, and especially of that section which has become 
organised in the Trade Union movement. Larger or smaller 
elements of the salariat, or of the submerged groups below the 
regular working class, may gather round the central mass, and 
think and feel themselves part of the proletariat. The central 
mass itself is the essential proletariat: the outlying groups 
belong to it only to the extent to which they attach themselves 
to it, and identify its interestsyand attitudes with their own. 

‘To a certain extent, then, proletarian is as proletarian feels. 
But, in general, this ia only to the outlying groups whose 
classification is doubtful. These have to “‘contract in” to the 
proletariat, by associating themselves. with it; whereas the 
members of the central mass belong to the proletariat unless 
they definitely ‘‘contract out,” and abjure allegiance to the 
class that is theirs by economic status. The proletariat as a whole 
is thus x+y; x being a nearly fixed, and y a highly variable 
magnitude. ; 

The proletariat is often spoken of as if it were integral to the 
very idea that its members should possess no property of their 
own, but should subsist solely upon their wages, except where 
these are supplemented by some form of public relief. But this 
is not really essential. What is essential is that the proletarian 
should be a on who gets his chief means of living from the 
sale of his labour-power. Such a man or woman does not lose 
he poearian ati Cu Se enc 
of pro but only if the property 1s cons) ug 
patatr aes innoreadit dent in total income, pues 
the wage or salary. The proletarian can be, and in advan 
decine : ime an owner of some small 
pcieties often is, at the same time lace the larger 
capital resources, which eke out but do not replace 
income derived from the sale of labour-power. 153 


It is, of course, true that any ownership of capital, in the’ 
sense of individual property yielding an income, tends to some 
degree to give the possessor the attitude of a property owner, 
and thus to align him with the class of property owners. But a 
man’s class must be interpreted normally in relation to hig 
major interest; for this will be likely to be decisive in the majorj 
of instances in determining class allegiance in economic matters 
when a conflict of allegiances arises. It is by no means irrelevant 
to a study of the modern proletariat to observe that, in the more 
advanced countries, it includes a large number of members 
who also own some property, from money in the Savings Bank 
or shares in a Co-operative Society to the owncrship of a house 
or even of a few industrial shares or some Government Stock, 
In Great Britain, for example, as a result of National Savings 
Movements and post-war credits, the holding of small amounts 
of government paper has become very widely diffused. Nor is 
it irrelevant that working-class bodies, from Friendly and Co- 
operative Societies to Trade Unions, are considerable collective 
holders of property. These facts do affect the economic attitude 
both of individual workers and of working-class organisations. 
But that conflicts of interest and loyalty may spring from this 
source is no reason for denying to the individual or collective 
holders of such property the status of proletarians, if they 
continue to depend primarily on their lJabour-power for the means 
of life. 

A further difficulty which is sometimes raised is that a section 
of the class which lives by selling its labour-power is definitely 

asitic, in the sense that the type of employment which it 
ollows depends essentially on the existence of a rich class. To 
this group belong certain types of domestic servants and workers 
in luxury trades providing exclusively for a wealthy clientéle. 
Tt is sometimes ted that all such workers ought to be 
excluded from the idea of the proletariat as a class, This, how- 
ever, is quite irrational. These workers, idan they comply 
with the definition already given, must be regarded as prole- 
tarians, even if many of them are likely, when a conflict arises, 
to fight against the rest of the proletariat rather than on its side. 
For it is no less possible for a proletarian than for a capitalist 
to take sides against his class. proletariat is a class, and not 
prprobial it is not necessarily all-obedient to a common discipline 

its own. : . 

The proletariat, then, consists principally of what selapipe 

ordigarily mean when they of the working . 
ts boundaries are ill-defined, but its central mass is always 
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easily Eecopalaehie his class cannot 
marginal members, but only of its central mass, B t thi i 
tion is fully adequate for purposes of both Practice ead ese 


Differentiation within the Proletariat 


The proletariat, as a class, emerges gra ‘ . 
of Capitalitm. There were, of course, wage-worktry sha" 
rudimentary proletariat, before Capitalism became the dominant 
system, just as there were capitalists, and a rudiment 
capitalist class. But both proletariat and capitalist class eae 
full stature only under a developed form of capitalist system 
in which contractual wage-employment by a capitalist, or a 
group of capitalists, becomes the prevailing mode of organising 
production. 

At all stages, there are marked differentiations within the 
proletariat. In the earlier phases of Capitalism, when the great 
capitalist is still predominantly a merchant and only secondarily 
an employer, the number of small master-craftsmen is still 
relatively very great, and there is no sharp line of social or 
economic division between these small masters and the upper 
strata of skilled artisans working for a wage, from whose ranks 
they are largely recruited, and to whose ranks they may easily 
return. The gulf is often wider between the skilled artisan and 
the unskilled labourer than between the artisan and his master; 
and it is hard to distinguish between the independent small 
master and the piece-working sub-contractor who is virtually a 
wage-earner, At this stage the proletarian class is not yet fully 
differentiated or developed, any more than the capitalist class 
is. But the further advance of Capitalism alters this situation, 
though many relics of it remain in the industries of to-day, 
wherever small-scale production persists. The rise of larger- 
scale production both drives out many of the small masters and, 
greatly alters the relation between the artisan and his employer, 
impelling the akilled artisan towards a closer unity with e less 
skilied workers below him. The technical development of 
machine-industry also blurs the old distinctions between crafis- 
a and labourers, undermining the caer: ions 
ship, which kept them apart, and creating num 
of vemi-akilled labour jueemediats between the two calomel 
These two factors work together to solidify the 


as a class; and the growth of compulsory State education, _ 


Tequired by the demands of the industrial system as well as in 


the name of democracy, narrows the cultural gap. The ie 4 5 


class becomes far more recognisably one, an isin: canal 


be defined in fea of its - 


much more as one, than under the earlier conditions. Moreover; 
as the capitalists come to have large resources locked up directly 
in the instruments of production, that is, as Merchant Capitalisn, 
gives place to Industrial Capitalism, the class employed Upon 
these instruments of production comes to be more clearly markeq 
off in terms of economic status from the employing class, 

But this does not mean that differentiation disappears, or jg 
even diminished. It reappears within the now solidified clagg, 
but in different forms. There is at this stage not a sharp contrast 
between skilled and unskilled workers, but a much greater 
diversity of skill and status in which one grade merges into 
another to an increasing extent, but new grades are also constantly 
appearing as the techniques of industry change. To some extent 
the workers in the more skilled occupations, who have built up 
Trade Union monopolies of labour, struggle against technical 
changes, and still more against the attempts of employers to 
invade their monopolies by the use of less skilled types of labour; 
and antagonisms exist on this score between skilled and less 
skilled workers. But as mechanisation grows, and as the scale 
of production becomes larger, in spite of these antagonisms the 
skilled and the less skilled are increasingly driven to recognise 
their common interests and to join forces in collective bargaining, 
Technical changes weaken the old craft monopolies; and new 
ones equally strong seldom arrive in their place. Diversity 
increases; but it comes to be of a sort more easily compatible 
with united class-action among the manual workers. 


The ‘“‘Black-coated Proletariat’’ 


There is, however, another process of differentiation at work. 
As mechanisation advances, a smaller proportion of the entire 
labour force is employed upon directly productive operations or 
in transport, and a larger proportion in clerical, technical, 
administrative and supervisory work, and in the distribution of 
goods and the rendering of personal services. This process, a8 
we have seen, is an important factor in creating a new petile 
bourgeoisie in place of the small masters supplanted by the 
growth of large-scale apne. But it also creates, correspond: 
ing in some degree to the upper strata of craftamen under the 
old system, an upper proletariat of ‘‘black-coats,”’ closely akin 
in income and way of living to the lower strata of the middle 
classes as well as to the upper strata of the manual workers. 
We have seen that, among this group, it is impossible to say 
where the proletariat ends and the middle classes begin; for at 
the doubtful margin the question is largely one of feeling rather 
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han of economic condition, In : : 
fading into the petite bourgeoisie,” ent this upper proletariat, 
allegiance to the central mass of th 
class-nucleus, than any important secti 
Marx sometimes argued as if the syhj 
same experience as the manual w 
salaries, the increased speeding u 
unemployment, would in due co 
conscious allegiance to the prol 
group can improve its economi 
capitalist system, it is more like 
tariat, out of which it is striving to emerge 
with the rest of the proletarian class, ‘ 
some sections of it will organise Trad 
rests, a 
no means all, of these bodies will ally chavs veawik Ge 
Unions of the manual workers. But it is argued that when the 
process of advance slows down and turns to adversity as Capital- 
ism begins to decay the “black-coated proletariat” will be 
speedily converted to a clear recognition of its proletarian status, 
and to an alliance with the manual workers in an attempt to 
change it. This view, however, needs large qualifications. In 
the first place, the ability of the “black-coats” to form Trade 
Unions is greatest in economic prosperity and falls off when 
Capitalism gets into difficulties; for the great mass of “black- 
coat” labour is easily transferable from job to job, and in face 
of widespread popular education the “‘black-coats,” save in a 
few instances, are ir the worst position for building up sectional 
monopolies of labour. Moreover, their desire to hold their status 
of social superiority to the manual workers is strongest when 
that superiority is most threatened. The desire to rise individually 
out of the proletariat weakens their power of collective action, 
and tends to make each individual play for his own hand by 
courting the employer's favour. “Black-coat” Trade Unions, 
except in occupations in which there is a high security of life- 
long employment,! are apt to be mushroom growths, and to sa 
out in bad times as rapidly as they arise under conditions : 
favourable trade. Even where they persist, as in the public 
tervices, they have in most cases nothing like the cohesion or 
loyalty whic exists among the Unions of the manual bial 
They are apt to think of strikes as beneath their dignity; an 
Y : to foster this feeling of 
employers do .everything they can to d Cae aal 
tuperiority as a means of keeping manual and non- 
1 Eg. Civil Service, Post Office, Railways, Banks and Insurance. 157 


workers apart. The non-manual worker who ventures to becoms* 
an active leader runs as a rule a far greater risk than the manual 
worker, both because he has often more to lose, and because 
his fellows are far less likely to protect him successfully againg 
victimisation. . as 

Secondly, if the “‘black-coats”’ feel their position to be serious] 
threatened, and are stirred to defensive action, it 1s not certain 
what side they will take. Too weak and with too little coherence 
to act alone or to lead, they have the choice of joining forces 
with the manual workers or of taking sides against them under 
whatever leadership offers to preserve their social superiority, 
To join with the manual workers means, in the end, sacrifici 
social superiority in the interests of economic defence; whereas 
the leaders who seck to mobilise them against the workers offer 
to defend both their economic interests and their superior 
status, by re-establishing a Capitalism that is henceforth to be 
controlled in the interests of the middle classes and made 
prosperous again by the defeat of the manual workers. Offered 
this choice, the ‘‘black-coats” are likely to divide, in different 
proportions according to the particular situation, but with a 
strong disposition, except in a few well-organised groups, to 
rally chiefly to that side which seems to have the better prospect 
of victory. 

It is, of course, to some extent misleading to speak of the 
“black-coats” as a single group. The section among them that 
is nearest to the proletariat consists of shop assistants afid other 
distributive workers—a numerous group, but difficult to organise 
except in large establishments or in Co-operative service, Next 
nearest are the general run of clerks and typists, among whom 
organisation is strong in a few groups, such as the lower ranis 
of the Civil and Local Government Services, the railways, the 
Post Office, and the banks, but usually very weak elsewhere, 
where the clerks form only amall groups in industries employing 
chiefly manual workers. The expression ‘“‘clerk” covers a wide 
range of differences of social status, from mere routine workers 
to persons of high skill and naibility. In some cases, where 
the occupation is highly stratinied eg. in the Civil Service— 
there is a fairly clear line between the elements which are near- 
proletarian and those which belong with the professional 
classes. In other cases, ¢.g. railways, the line is less clear, and 
higher and lower clerical workers tend to be organised together, 
even when their class status differs. Side by side with the clerks, 
and with similar internal differences, are the draughtsmen, 
industrial chemists, and other routine technical workers in 
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industries and services, with their high, ing i 
na professional classes, Teachers ane hans meng ion 
than qualified doctors and dentists, form another ea 
which the lower levels are fairly near to the proletariat | Bue the : 
higher much nearer to the professional middle class Th : 
groups tend to hold themselves aloof from organised alliance 
with the manual workers, though a good many of th i 
incivid ual yaa we or near-Socialists. i OTe e 
In general, there are three impulses whic i i 

of the “black-coats” into allisnee with the ta et stnes 
One is the trade union impulse, based on a common interest in 
maintaining the conditions needed for effective collective 
bargaining: the second is an impulse towards Socialism as a 
technically superior way of organising the industries and services 
in which they are employed; and the third is a common interest 
with the manual workers in the development of public social 
security services. This last has been the most Powerful factor in 
those States which have gone furthest in creating, under popular 
pressure, welfare agencies involving an element of redistributive 
taxation in the interests of the poorer strata of the people. 


The Change in Manual Labour 


But the ““black-coats,”” though they can be distinguished as a 
large and rapidly growing group lapping over from the prole- 
tariat into the middle class, are not separated from the manual 
workers by any clear line of division. Indeed, in the more 
advanced industrial countries, a growing section among the 
manual workers becomes ‘‘black-coated” both in its dress and 
habits of living and in its mental attitude. The more recent 
developments of industry not only cause a transference from 
manual to non-manual occupations, but also, by greater 
mechanisation, make many types of productive labour lighter 
and less rough, so that, even when the pace of work is speeded 
up, the exhaustion to which it leads is nervous rather than 
muscular, and many manual.jobs no longer make those who 
labour at them dirty of uncouth in manner or appearance. 
This change in the quality of labour combines with the spread 
of popular education to make the manner and appearance, and 
also the minds, of a growing proportion of the manual workers 
More like those of the non-manual workers, who have been 
hitherto regarded (albeit often falsely) as their superiors = 
culture education. Despite the persistence of rho an 
over-crowding in the towns of to-day, the conditions iv ousing 
in the new estates and suburbs assist in this process o ieee 


a large part of the better-off members of the manual-worki,. 
section of the proletariat more bourgeois in their habits and waye 
of living. The manual and non-manual workers often cannot 
be told apart nowadays, when they are off duty. They dress 
alike, talk alike, live alike, think alike, to an ever-increasing 
extent. Of course, this change affects some sections of manuaj 
labour much less than others. Until very recently it has touched 
the miners least of all, both because of the nature of their work, 
and because they live largely isolated in mining villages apart 
from other sections of the population. But among them too a 
change, social as well as technological, is rapidly coming about; 
and cheap motor transport, bringing the towns Within their 
reach, helps towards their assimilation to the new type, as it 
does in the case of the agricultural labourers. 

This change in the manual-working class cuts both ways. On 
the one hand, the assimilation between manual and non. 
manual workers makes co-operation between them easier within 
a common movement, as appears plainly in the Labour Party 
and in other political organisations. But, on the other hand, 
fighting spirit tends to be weakened, and the sense of solidarity 
is often less strong in the newer industries than in the old. The 
worker who has come to live more like a bourgeois, at any rate 
in externals, has more consciousness of what he has to lose by 
kicking against the pricks, and is inclined to be more cautious 
in action. Mechanisation, in making labour more readily 
transferable, diminishes craft-consciousness and solidarity; and 
in many cases there is really nothing more “‘manual”’ in operating 
an automatic machine than a writer or a calculating instru- 
ment in an up-to-date office. The decrease in the dirtiness of 
industrial occupations makes hcavy, distinctive clothing less 
necessary than it was; and this too diminishes the sense of 
belonging to a separate social class. : 


The Proletariat in a Declining Capitalism 

In these circumstances, it becomes easier to organise the 
proletariat politically, but harder to maintain the strength and 
vigour of its industrial organisation. Up to a point, this may 
aid the growth of class-consciousness; but beyond this point it 
makes class-consciousness less militant and leas intense. It leads 
most easily to the growth of a vague, half-Socialist sentiment, 
which finds expression in a mild desire for reforms rather than 
in a determination to the basis of society. Claas-conscious- 
ness becomes more prevalent, but also more diluted and less 
determined in action. 
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roletariat of a Capitalism advaricine ie welt ale acs 
and therefore able without endangering its solves en 
rogressive Improvements in the standard of life if rf ins 
to be the case over a large part of Western Europe Capit. slismn 
js already passing out of this phase into one of decl er aaa 
increasing embarrassment, is this sj i 


ts that it will be 


Cap sets about cutti 
wages and flinging the “‘black-coats” down into Hie mowing 


mass of the impoverished. But is this theory co ? 
Capitalism as a system may decline, the roceal ch seid 
workers from heavy to lighter mechanical operations and fon 
direct productive jobs to distributive and clerical occupations. 
seems certain to continue. Moreover, on the evidence of the 
inter-war years capitalist depressions impinge very unevenly 
upon the standard of living. They are more apt to create 
“pockets” of misery and destitution in declining industries, 
and to widen the gulf between the employed and the chronically 
unemployed, than to oppress the entire working class with a 
common oppression. When they do act in this way, they make 
some members of the proletariat more, and others less, amenable 
to forthright Socialist propaganda, or to any alternative form 
of “extremism”? that promises redress. They tend to make 
Communists at the one extreme, and Fascists—under whatever 
names they may pass—at the other, out of those upon whom the 
conditions press hardest; but they also hinder the acceptance of 
either extreme by those sections of the workers upon whom the 
scourge of unemployment and depression does not seriously 
fall. Extremism of both types makes headway among those who 
suffer extreme experiences; but even in times of severe depression 
there are many who, relatively undisturbed in their own lives, 
remain sceptical of extreme courses. yeh ‘ 

Of course, where the disintegration of capitalist society goes 
beyond recurrent crises into absolute decay, this ceases to 
true. Economic adversity, if it becomes deep and sink ca 
enough, is bound to spread throughout the entire working 2 
in such a way as to drive all sections into reaistance 2 . pet 
misery. The whole proletariat, including the ae pass io: 
section, may have its standard of living so beaten hap aa tt 
drive most of it into revolt. But, even where this happens, * 
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does not follow that all sections will revolt in the same way 
To assume this is to assume that Capitalism, threatened with 
utter destruction, will passively await its doom, and will allow 
the entire proletariat to concentrate for the attack upon it 
without resorting to any fresh expedients of defence. It is to 
assume, further, that the onset of “increasing misery,” accom. 
panied by more and more insistent claims from the proletariat 
for relief as well as for a change of system, will cause the middle 
groups to join the proletariat in its demands rather than to rally 
to the capitalists in an attempt to break its power, and thug 
rebuild the system of class-exploitation on a new basis. If the 
proletariat could be thoroughly crushed, might not the middle 
groups, as well as the capitalists, who cannot hold power without 
their aid, continuc to live well enough even under an economie 
system that would be unable to carry further the development 
of the powers of production, or even to make full use of the 
powers already at men’s disposal? Moreover, in such a situation, 
might not the capitalists and the middle groups be able to 
suborn a section even of the undoubted proletariat, by offering 
it a share in the spoils of victory? 

Both the course of events in Germany after 1918 and the 
development of affairs in Europe since 1945 give support to a 
positive answer. The German capitalists did not wait for the 
decay of German Capitalism to unite all the other elements in 
society against them: they supported and subsidised Fasciam, 
as a means of detaching a section of the malcontents from the 
working-class movement and of using these apostates as auxili- 
aries in the struggle against Socialism. The course of events in 
Western Europe since the liberation has not been quite the 
same; but it illustrates the same point in a different way. The 
peoples of the liberated countries, as they emerged from Nazi 
occupation, showed at first a pronounced tendency to ‘“‘go left,” 
on the basis of an alliance between all the groups, or nearly all, 
that had been active in the résistance. But, as the depth of Europe's 
economic disaster came to be more generally ap , 
this mood passed, and there was a from “‘left’’ to “‘centre,”’ 
above all am the black-coats other marginal groups 
that had sarge themselves temporarily with the Left. There 
was, at this second stage, not much thought of a Fascist policy 
of violent attack upon the Left: what was looked for was some 
middle way that would save the middle classes from being 
crushed between the proletariat and the reaction. In France, 
however, there had appeared by 1 clear signs of a third 
phase, tn the emergence of General de Gaulle's Rassemblement 
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u Peuple Frangais, with its dem ey 
re to an outright war against Connany Suthoritarian State 
for many of his supporters, nothing less han au ch meant, 
main body of the working class. Even if a large *h upon the 
responsibility for this must be assigned to the French C are in the 
or rather to the line which they followed in obedience Moen 
wishes, the fact remains that in France adversit 4 far from 
uniting the proletariat and driving the deste black aie 
and petit bourgeots groups to collaborate with it ap eared in 
1947-8 to be producing an alignment of social frkes cl ly 
analogous to that of Germany shortly before Hitler’s co osely 
of Reve as euierenice that Communism and "Social 
Democracy had changed places in i ‘ 
body of the working ae : the leadership of the main 
It can by no means be taken for granted 
Capitalism decays, the more solidly united the Sahel will 
be, and the more recruits it will gain from the marginal groups 
of salary-earners and independent workers. Even in Great 
Britain, where the Labour electoral victory of 1945 was won as 
the outcome of such a rally, increasing realisation of the serious- 
ness of the economic situation has done something—no one can 
yet tell how much—to drive the marginal supporters of Labour 
over to the other side. The Labour Government has, indeed, 
been able to carry out a policy which has greatly increased social 
security for the middle groups as well as for the manual workers, 
and has protected the basic standards of living of all sections 
of the relatively poor. But it remains to be seen whether this 
will suffice to earn the Labour Party the continued support of 
the large marginal fraction of the electorate under the conditions 
of an unavoidable “austerity” which each income group will 
instinctively wish to pass on to those above or below it. Perhaps 
in Great Britain the “left front” will hold. If it does, that will 
be mainly because solid unity does exist amore the central part 
of the proletariat, or in other words because there 1s no serious 
division into Communist and Socialist factions. Even, however, 
if there are hopes of the alliance of forces holding in Great 
Britain, it has to be admitted that there are few other parts of 
Western Europe about which the same hope can be easily 
entertained. : 


The Prospects of Revolution . 
War, no doubt, is the proletariat’s opportunity; for war is 


usually followed by a period of dislocation and unrest - 


opens the door wide to revolution, at any rate in the defeateg 
countries. In war, both sides cannot win. The struggle must 
either be indecisive or end in someone’s defeat. But an indecisive 
struggle discredits the ruling class that wages it, and stirs y 
discontent; and defeat strains the political as well as the economic 
system of the defeated country, often to breaking point. Therefore, 
some Socialists after 1918 saw the chief, if not the only, Prospect 
of Socialist victory in another war. War begat the Russian 
Revolution of 1917: what fresh revolutions would not the next 
war bring? 

To those who envisaged the future in this way, the prospect 
of Socialist electoral victories made little appeal. They were 
much less concerned with winning for some form of Socialism 
a wide basis of support than with the creation of a proletarian 
movement which, even if it were small, would have the fightin 
quality and the determined temper that would ensure fi 
advantage being taken of a revolutionary opportunity when it 
came. Some of them were not even much disturbed when the 
fear of Socialism led to a successful Fascist revolution, which 
celebrated its victory by breaking up the entire mass-organisation 
of the working class, and succeeded in sweeping a substantial 
section of the proletariat behind it into a mood of hysterical 
Nationalism. For, they said, their time would come. The 
Nationalists would lead the deluded multitude into war: war 
would beget unrest and disillusion; and then the mass would 
be ready to follow, in a hardly less irrational fashion if to a 
better end, the lead of a determined Communist minority. 

It happened so in Russia, where the repressions of the years 
following the unsuccessful Revolution of 1905 broke up the mass 
organisations and drove the working-class movement under- 
ground, and where imperialist war and collapse made the way 

lain for the proletarian Revolution of 1917. It happened so in 

ussia; and therefore, some people imagined, it was bound to 
happen so everywhere else. But was it? In Germany, perhaps, 
or even in Italy, things might wear that look; for when a Fascist 
Revolution had once occurred, and the mass organisation of the 
workers had been successfully broken, it seemed as if there 
might be no alternative method left for the winning of Socialism. 
But was it supposed to follow that Fascist Revolution was 
inevitable in every country, or that everywhere the existing 
mass organisation of the workers was destined to be broken 
up, in order to be re-created in the fiery furnace of war? Some 
Socialists acted almost as if thought #0; but the basis for 
such a conclusion is not self-evident. : 
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bleach and Revolution 
It has to be borne in mind that neither Russi 

‘ ussia no 
ever became parliamentary democracies in any ae 
In Russia the attempt to establish parliamentary democra vik 
1917 was made in the face of com cy in 


plete economi ae 
collapse of the old autocracy, and never stood aie fae 


of success. In Germany the ill-fate i . 
stnilarly founded on the ruins of . BW ator pi erei 
pre-war Germany was never really a parliamenta: Stat ee 
and the Socialists could have pushed it over quite pee t ihe 
outset if they had wished. That they did not wish is tae and 
important in its place; but it is not my present point, which is 
that German parliamentarism, born out of defeat and ‘presented 
with the impossible task of governing Germany as a subject- 
Power at the orders of the victors, never had even half a chance 
Even in Italy, which was rather more a parliamentary country 
before the war, the roots of parliamentary government were 
always weak and the system had little hold on the mind of the 
population; and though Italy emerged from the first war nominally 
a victor, the disappointment of her imperialist Lspirations and the 
pressure of economic difficulties, with which her weak Govern- 
ments were quite unable to cope, smoothed the way for the 
victory of Fascism over the divided Socialist and Syndicalist 
forces. 

On the other hand in Great Britain, Holland, Belgium and 
Scandinavia, the parliamentary system is strongly entrenched, 
and has behind it a long record of economic success. In these 
countries autocracy was superseded long ago, while Capitalism 
was still a progressive system with most of its victories still to 
come, by the rule of the bourgeoisie exercised through parliamen- 
tary institutions. The suffrage was extended, working-class 
organisations were allowed freedom to grow, economic pressure 
from below was met by concessions as well as by repressions, 
and the State became a machine for the dispensing of social 
services as well as for the maintenance of law and order and of 
the rights of property. Parliamentarism got the credit of these 
achievements, as well as of the rising standards of life character- 
istic of an advancing capitalist system. And, though there was 
even in these countries some sign of a growing reaction against 
Parliament as the difficulties of Capitalism increased, rae 
mentarism remained strongly entrenched in the minds of all 
classes, including the workers. ; : 

In France thes situation is somewhat different. For a variety of 


reasons the French State lagged a long way behind the oe 


advanced countries of Western Europe in the development of 
welfare services. French Socialism, denied the backing of the 
Trade Unions, which followed an anti-political Syndicalige 
policy, was unable to exert anything like the same pressures 
upon government as the Socialist and Labour Parties of other 
advanced Western countries. French parliamentarism remain 
unstable; and the French working class never identified itself 
with the parliamentary system or with the Socialist Party in 
the same way as the British, Belgian or Scandinavian working 
classes. In certain notable respects, Syndicalism and Marxism 
were poles apart; for the Syndicalists were deeply hostile to all 
forms of centralisation and mass-discipline. They relied instead 
on spontaneity and guerrilla struggle, and dismissed legislation 
as a mere ratification of victories won in the economic field, 
As against this, however, the Syndicalists fully agreed with the 
left-wing Marxists in regarding the existing State as essentially 
an instrument of class-power, as well as in emphasising the 
doctrine of class-struggle in an extreme form. These character. 
istics of Syndicalist propaganda prepared the way for a conversion 
of the main body of French Trade Unionists, at any rate in the 
manual occupations, much more readily to Communism than 
to Social Democracy: so that when the workers were forced 
into politics by the pressure of world events, the Communist 
rather than the Socialist Party fell heir to the Syndicalist 
traditions of revolutionary struggle. Something of the same sort 
occurred in Italy, which had also been a Syndicalist stronghold; 
but there the course of events was somewhat different because 
of the intervening period of Fascist rule, which uprooted the old 
parliamentary institutions. Of course, the influence of Syndical- 
ism in France and Italy (and also in Spain) was not causeless. 
It was partly due to the relative prevalence of small-scale 
business enterprise under localised control. In comparison with 
Great Britain or Germany, neither France nor Italy was a 
country of highly advanced capitalist structure; neither 
had acquired the range of State services which elsewhere in 
Europe has accompanied the development of democratic 
electorates largely concentrated round factories and mines in 
teeming industrial areas. — 

In France, then, and also in Italy, there was a basis for the 
mas-influence of Communism on organised working class. 
But, the more Communistic the workers became, the less chance 


had of sec any substantial support from the middle 
ea A stioyy, the middle classes, in these countries, con- 
tained much larger elemants of the old petits bourgecisie of small 
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employers, small traders, small farmers 
much smaller elements of the new peti 
lacpesscale punine wed administration, 
economically more developed societies, : 

no basis in either France or Italy for apeeiety decent Gane 
of the “left”; and when victory was secured at the Sib egies 
the short-lived triumph of the Front Populaire in 1 ee as in 
was only to show up the deep divergen : igiras 
victorious coalition of forces. 

In such a situation, with the proletariat 
between Communism and Social] Democracy, and with revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution threatened from the two extremes 
the Social Democratic section of the proletariat finds itself 
driven, as the German Socialists were driven under the Weimar 
Republic, into an alliance with the middle parties to sustain 
parliamentary government. Such an alliance is paralysing; for 
it prevents any constructive policy from being put into effect. 
It can endure only as long as the extreme forces on both sides 
cancel each other out because neither dares to risk revolutionary 
action. Even so, the central parties tend to lose support to both 
the extremes, because they have, in practice, only negations to 
oller. It is, however, by no means the case that, in such a 
situation, the proletarian extremists are likely to gain more 
recruits outside the manual working class than their‘ counter- 
revolutionary opponents. The probability is very much the 
other way. The chance of proletarian revolution succeeding 
depends not on numbers but on cohesion and skill in organisation 
and on the failure of the counter-revolutionary elements to 
display these qualities in equal measure. It depends also on the 
skill shown by the middle groups in playing off the extremists 
against each other, and in holding the social and economic 
structure precariously together—a task which is likely to be a 
good deal easier for the capitalistic middle groups than for the 

ocial Democrats, who cannot apply their own remedies and 
have to support measures acceptable to their capitalist allies. 
Thus Soci mocracy is further eroded, as it was in Weimar 
Germany, and as it has been in France since the liberation. | 

If a country has to work out its probiens mainly in eet 
as Germany did in the struggle which culminated in the Nazi 
victory, the outcome is a matter of the relative strength of the 
\ ’ . : ing them. Where: 
internal forces and of the akill shown in leading Eee 
however, the forces are delicately poised, external influe 


and small rentiers, and 
te bourgeoisie based on 
than was the case in 


divided unevenly 


ce of policies within the. 


may make all the difference. Thus, in France in 1948, the ‘ 


Prospect of avoiding a revolutionary trial of strength sia 


depended very much on two external factors—Marshall Aig 
and the amount of reinforcement the Russians were able to 
bring to the French Communists. The first of these externa| 
factors could have operated either to induce a sufficient economic 
recovery to enable the middle groups to regain support at the 
expense of both extremes, or in default of this to reinforce the 
right-wing extremists for a coup d’état against the Left. The 
sccond factor, largely dependent on Communist success in 
either Italy or Western Germany, so as to give the Russiang 
direct access to their French supporters, could have made only 
in favour of a revolution of the Left. \ 
In effect, the Communist strategy of propaganda designed to 
prepare the way for social revolution stands little chance of 
success in countries with a strong parliamentary tradition unless 
they have been reduced to serious economic straits, and even 
so involves at least an equal danger of counter-revolution, unless 
the Communist elements in the country concerned can get real 
help from outside. If the balance of forces remains such that 
neither extreme section ventures to precipitate a revolution, 
the effect is likely to be—again in the absence of external help— 
a creeping paralysis of the entire social system. On the other 
hand, when the forces are thus balanced, external help in econo- 
mic recovery may serve to reinvigorate the middle groups, and 
may even pass the initiative over to the Social Democrats and 
rally not only the main body of the proletariat proper, but also 
a large section of the “‘black-coated” proletariat, to its side. 
In the absence of economic prostration, which is always a 
force. driving men to extremes, the predominant s le in 
such countries will continue to be between parties still employing 
liamentary methods, and endeavouring to gain their ends 
y lawful means. The principal immediate effect of Communist 
policy under such conditions can be only to weaken the chances 
of a constitutional Socialist victory, just as Fascism can only 
lessen those of the succeseful constitutional defence of Capitalism. 
Hence the established parties will excommunicate rival 
extremists and do all they can to prevent the of their 
doctrines. Messrs. Baldwin and MacDonald did not love Sir 
Oswald Mosley any better than the present leaders of the Labour 
Party love Mr, Harry Pollitt. 
To this ostracism the extremists on both sides will reply that 
are being excommunicated because the older parties are 
the pass. The capitalist parties will be told that their 
weakness is leaving the door wide open for the Socialists to come 
in; and the Socialist parties will accused of being traitors 
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to the proletarian cause, But in fact i : 

will be expressing with fair fecuey eee leadership 
those to whom it is seeking to appeal. For, in colinist Most of 
strong parliamentary tradition, most men do not Wane eG. a 
until they have lost hope of gaining their point Bypencet © fight 

To this both groups of extremists will answer th means. 
most people do still hold these views the at, even if 

; seals : 2, tiey are demonstrabl 
mistaken. The capitalist extremists will Point to th d y 
increase of Socialist legislation, and will explain that's gradual 
is the inevitable outcome of Parliamentary “democra ae 
the Communists will demonstrate that Capitalism aia ‘ecli e 
must increasingly grind down the Proletariat, and will certai ae 
resurt to force on the model of Italy and Germany, as soon 
the proletariat refuses to be ground down. Up to a point both 
these views are correct. Socialism is the natural long-run pulconie 
of a democratic franchise in an advanced industrial country; 
and Capitalism, if it relies on parliamentary methods, is bound 
most of the time to be fighting a rearguard action, because it 
must find means of keeping a majority of the electors on its side. 
And, on the other hand, a declining Capitalism must oppose the 
aun of the proletariat with increasing vigour if it is to survive 
at all. 

Nevertheless, the conclusions drawn by the extremists do not 
follow; for a premature attempt at Fascism may be the surest 
means of bringing about a Socialist victory, and the growth 
of Communism may be the means of preventing the Socialists 
from placing themselves constitutionally in a position to render 
impossible a successful capitalist appeal to force. For even if 
the making of Socialism involves much more than the winning 
of a parliamentary majority, possession of the machinery of 
State is a most powerful instrument for the suppression of 
counter-revolutionary activities. mG: 

The case against the Communist policy in those parts of Western 
Europe in which parliamentarism remains strong is not that it 
misinterprets the attitude of the proletariat, but that it is likely, 
in the existing circumstances, to divide the forces of the proletariat 
at a crucial juncture, and so to make more difficult a ser 
mentary Socialist victory and perhaps, in the measure o om 
own success in auracting adherents, open the door he a 
growth of Fascism. This does not deter the Communists, ue 
they have no belief in the value of a parliamentary victory, and. 

i building up a revolutionary movement 
are intent only on ding ; A arises 
Capable of assuming the leadership when its opportunity cs. 


But how is this opportunity to arise? 1691 


It could come, first, as a result of the progressive decline of 
Capitalism even in the absence of war. But this is to contemplate 
either an indefinite postponement of victory or the outbreak of 
a third World War; for there is no evidence that, save as an 
outcome of war, Capitalism in Great Britain or the Dominions, 
or in Scandinavia or Belgium or Switzerland or Holland, ig 
likely to break up finally for a long time to come, The histo: 
of the inter-war years has very plainly illustrated the toughness 
and resisting power of Capitalism in these countries even in 
face of prolonged world depression; and who is bold enough to 
say that the present difficultics of West European Capitalism, 
serious as they undoubtedly are, will not be overcome, and mai 
not be succeeded by a phase of capitalist revival aided by the 
great power of Capitalism in the United States? Capitalism 
may be doomed to be pulled down by its own inherent ‘‘contras 
dictions’; but, unless war intervenes to hasten the process, it 
may well take a considerable time for this destruction to be 
completed, save as the result of a victory of Socialism won by 
parliamentary methods. 

It may be argued that the Communists’ chance will come 
only after parliamentary Socialism has been tried, and has 
failed. But, if that is so, should not the Communists help the 
Socialists to power, rather than do their best to destroy their 
chances? Moreover, is the failure of parliamentary methods 
really so unavoidable as the Communists would have us believe? 

In France, however, and in Italy the situation is by no means 
the same; for in both these countries the major part of the 
organised working class is at present aligned with Communism 
rather than with parliamentary Socialism. This, unless the 
Communists and their allies are powerful enough to carry 
through a social revolution, or unless they are defeated by 
counter-revolution, involves a stalemate which is disastrous im 
its immediate economic effects. Such a situation is inconsistent 
alike with the application of Socialist remedies and with the 
re-building of Capitalism on any efficient footing. It can hardly 
last for long, even if the reconstruction of capitalist industry is 
aided from outside, as it is presumably meant to be under the 
Marshall Plan. It is bound to be ended, either by revolution or 
counter-revolution or, conceivably, by a change in social 
attitudes among sufficient sections of the people to restore the 
possibilities of effective parliamentary government, Of this third 
alternative there is, however, at present little sign. i 

The main discussion of thease issues must be reserved for & 
later chapter, in which we shall be dealing with the Marzxst 
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attitude to the State and to parliamen 


; action. 
first complete our picture of the modern For we must 


Proletariat, upon which 


course of the struggle. What the proletariat is 
can become, are the vital questions which must 
before any attempt can be made to work out 
practical Socialist strategy. 


The Mind of the Proletariat 


What the modern proletariat is, in the advanced countries 
of Western Europe, we have seen in outline already. It consists 
of a central mass of manual workers and their families shading 
ofl at one end into the unemployables and at the other into the 
“Iplack-coats” of the middle class. It is greatly differentiated 
within itself, into many grades of labour and levels of incomes 
and education, without anywhere a sharp break between one 
grade or section and another. A large number of its members, 
while depending on wages or salaries for the means of life, are 
small owners of property, and its collective organisations are 
holders of property to a considerable extent. Its better-off groups, 
which have a standard of life permitting of some modest comfort, 
certainly do not echo the sentiment that they have nothing to 
lose but their chains. They are very conscious of having also 
their jobs, their houses and gardens, their smal] savings, and 
their share in social services provided by the State, Local 
Authorities, Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, and numerous 
other bodies. They value these things, and are prepared to 
defend them if they are attacked; and they want more of them, 
with an appetite that grows with experience. They are therefore 
mostly ‘‘progressives” in their political attitude, and ready to 
support parties which promise to defend what they have gained 
and to improve upon it by further reforms. Many of them, but 
not perhaps most, are Socialists of a sort; but Socialism sige 
to them mainly the cause that stands for giving them more 0: 
what they want, and does not mean any clear idea of an alee 
tive kind of society—much less a kind to be won by violent 
revolution. : 

These people are, for the most part, eee ighumaerte 
Socialists in a more positive sense only frags acmgnts sacne 
that continued progress along the familiar lines 1s Fee 

ithi itali d that they can secure @ er 
within the capitalist system, and th ee ihe standards 
rise in their standards of living, or indeed protec 


i is of mic 
which they have already, only by changing the basis 0 sc 


a sound and 


organisation. Even so, they need to be convinced that the 
Socialists, in calling upon them to deliver a frontal attack on 
Capitalism, do mean and also know how to create a Socialist 
system that will give them what they want. The Socialism to 
which they will listen must be a “bread and butter” Socialism, 
offering tangible benefits and appearing competent to make itg 
promises good. If Socialists can appeal to them on these lines, 
many of them will be disposed to follow; but they will insist 
that the change be brought about with the minimum of disloca.- 
tion and violence, and that the attempt be made on constitu. 
tional lines if the road remains open for attempting it in that way, 
This applies to a great majority of the better-off wage-earners 
and of their allies among the “‘black-coats” and in other social 
groups. 

There is, indeed, a substantial section of the proletariat to 
which this diagnosis does not apply. This section consists 
primarily of those who have suffered prolonged unemployment 
and had their accustomed standards of living badly beaten 
down, as well as of a minority of the people who grew to man- 
hood during the years of depression between the wars. These 
elements have dwindled, because the renewal of war brought 
with it full employment, and there has been no serious recurrence 
of unemployment since 1945. If, however, the old conditions 
were allowed to return, even for a few years, the old attitudes 
would come back with them. There would be again, among a 
substantial section of the proletariat, a greater readiness to 
listen to extreme policies—to become Communists, and perhaps 
thereafter in not a few cases to turn Fascist if and when they 
lost faith in a Communist victory. From having fewer roots 
in the present order, they would again be much more unstable 
in their allegiance. They would be good revolutionary material; 
but they would also be a favourable source of recruits, as they 
were in Germany, for the counter-revolution. 

This section of the proletariat has been, under any conditions 
that have so far existed in Great Britain, quite incapable either 
of making a Socialist revolution, or of gaining the leadership of 
the general body of the working class. It has never been more 
than a small fraction of the whole proletariat: even in Germany, 
where it came to be a very large fraction, those who became 
its leaders never succeeded in winning over the majority of the 
workers to their point of view. A movement, based upon this 
section alone cannot be a class-movement, but only a fractional 
movement within a class. It can destroy the solidarity of a class, 
but it is impotent to build up any new solidarity in its stead. 
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Only national defeat in war, or the utter d 

. sos ecay o itali 
plunging the majority of the workers down io oe apitalism, 
level, can avail to make such a movement the repr conomic 
a united working class. Presentative of 


le ee divide me proletariat. This 
of parhamentary methods of agitation a 

the machinery of State, as lone as these mene git #0 capture 
but also building upon the existing mass-organisations whieh the 
proletariat has created for itself. It means using the Trade 
Unions and the Co-operative Societies, as well as the Labour 
Party, as instruments both of working-class defence and of the 
furtherance of Socialist policy. It means preserving the unit 

of these movements, and preventipg them if possible from beiny 
torn asunder, as Trade Unionism has been again and again i 
France and Spain, by doctrinal differences, For, in the industrial 
field, disunity is even more fatal than in political action. Rival 
Trade Unions, fighting one another and pursuing opposite 
policies, are plainly impotent to protect the workers’ standards 
of life—much more to further the coming of Socialism. ‘If there is 
a conflict of industrial policies, as there will be, it has to be 
pursued within a united organisation, unless the workers are to 
court disaster. ; 


The Prospects of Trade Unionism 

This is the more important to-day because the forces of the 
time are in many respects inimical to Trade Unionism. At times 
of crisis in the national economy the Trade Unions are inevitably 
put on the defensive, and gre compelled to hold fast to existing 
positions rather than to seek new fields to a er They have 
even to restrain their members from making full use of their 
bargaining strength for fear of upsetting the export trades, or of 
putting an uncontrollable inflationary process in motion. Such 
tactics require unity even more imperatively than attack does; 
for they are harder, and call for much greater patience and 
poeniencs as well as for greater loyalty. It is, however, when 


ionism i d to assume a measure of responsibility 
Oe anenaes eduction and for the stabilisation of 


ifficult to maintain. There can be no 
easy and spectacular victories to attract members and 5 inapae 
ready confidence in the value of the Unions; for it looks muc. 


: an to prevent an 
more successful to secure a rise in wages th oe ae 


means not only the use 


for the maintenance of p 
costs that unity is most d 


inflation from leading to a fall in the standard of living, though 
the latter may be by far the greater accomplishment. Moreover, 
leaders who have always to be preaching caution cannot easily 
sound inspiring, and may easily have their own spirit worn 
away; and members, finding their Unions dull, may discover 
more exciting things to do than to maintain the steady round of 
necessary work for keeping the machine efficiently in order, 
Trade Unionism, far more than political Labour, has to trim 
its sails according to the winds of economic opportunity. As long 
as Capitalism is there, it has to live on terms with Capitalism; 
and in difficult times it dare not insist on terms that, in adding 
to the difficulties of Capitalism, will also react on the entire 
national standard of life. 

It is, however, when Trade Unionism looks least inspiring 
that it is most important to keep it alive, both for the immediate 
protection of working-class standards and because it can be 
relied on to come alive again when the conditions require 
greater activity, and is at all times indispensable as a means of 
organising working-class solidarity in a primary way. Where 
there are no Trade Unions, the working class is reduced to a 
merely atomistic mass, incapable of concerted action in politics 
as well as in industry, or of being rallied effectively ind a 
Socialist policy. Trade Unionism may be incapable of supplying 
the positive driving-force towards Socialism; but without it 
there could be no working-class army to be led. No delusion is 
more foolish than the delusion that Socialists could do without 
Trade Unions, or afford to advance without their support. 

It is, however, true that there have been at work other forces 
besides inter-war depression and post-war national economic 
dislocation that have tended to lessen the power of Trade 
Unionism. For this power has in the past been concentrated in 
a high degree in a few great industries and among certain 
special an of workers possessing a valuable monopoly of 
technical ill, The more recent developments of industry have 
tended to decrease the numbers of workers employed in these 
older industrieas,.and to increase employment in industries leas 
dependent on highly skilled manual labour, in transport and 
distribution, and in the public utility and other services; and 
they have also, by the greater use made of automatic and semi- 
automatic pera? eee down int pert the established 
monopolies of the skilled crafts and much harder the 
creation of solid blackleg-proof organisations on sectional lines. 

It would have been much easter for the Trade Unions to 
adapt themselves to these changes in industrial technique and 
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in the employment of labour if the} 
had not coincided in time with meatal pete 
that Pape pias pelea unemploym 
side. But even if there had been only t : 
to face the Trade. Unions would tee aed Se eee 
methods of organisation and bargaining to a cori ble 
extent. For the new industrial conditions demand both aa z 
solidarity embracing all sections of workers and a ae 
concentration of bargaining in each separate establishment a4 
well as on the general adjustment of Wage-rates and hous of 
labour over a wider area. It was, however, exceptionall diffeul 
to establish machinery for workshop bargaining under aa t 
which involved the existence of a surplus of labour; for ah 
Trade Union agents as shop stewards could be readily singled 
out lor victimisation and dismissal, and the Unions, when ae 
was bad and unemployment prevalent, might not be strong 
enough to protect their active members against such treatment 
Consequently, there went on between the wars, side by side 
with the introduction of new technical methods of production 
a progressive undermining of established Trade Union customs 
and a worsening of conditions quite apart from the actual 
reduction of wage-rates; and only the most fortunately placed 
Trade Unions were able to stand out against these innovations 
with success. There was much speeding up, both by stricter 
factory supervision and by the introduction of new methods of 
wage-payment such as the unpopular ‘“‘Bedaux” system; much 
use of less skilled or juvenile labour at lower rates on jobs 
previously reserved for skilled men; much nibbling at the 
privileges which the Trade Unions had managed to build up 
y long years of effort. All these causes naturally produced a 
large amount of irritation in the factories; but this irritation 
was held in check by the fear of dismissal which was bound to 
be always present in the workers’ minds at times of super- 
abundant labour supply. 


Trade Unionism and Politics 
For these difficulties of the Trade Union movement between 
the wars no remedy could be found in terms of industrial action 
alone. The Trade Unions were driven irresistibly towards 
olitical action as a means of reinforcing their sconces poy 
hey wanted a satisfactory system 0 anaintenanee Se ie 
unemployed in order to reduce the pressure Pd ace ie bee 
any conditions which the employers chose to offer. They ’ 


in industries where wages were being seriously pressed et 


‘tween the warg 
Pression of trade, i 
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adverse trade conditions, a legal minimum wage. They wanteg 
shorter hours of labour as a means of sharing out the available 
work. And, especially in the depressed industries, such as coal 
and cotton, these claims impelled them towards a stronger 
demand for complete socialisation, or at least for the reorganisa. 
tion of these industries under State control. Trade Unions thus 
turned to political action as a means of securing their industria] 
demands; and the Labour Party became more important in 
their eyes as an indispensable agent of economic policy. 

This pressure of the Trade Unions upon the Labour Party 
was capable of taking, upon the surface, opposite and inconsistent 
forms. Sometimes, it seemed to be pressing the Party to promise 
a further squeezing of the capitalist orange, without any frontal 
attack upon Capitalism itself; for the Unions, with the immediate 
needs of their members most in mind, were apt to press for 
pledges that the Labour Party, when it came back to office, 
would concentrate on questions of ‘‘bread and butter,’’ to the 
exclusion of more ambitious objectives. At other times, the 
Trade Unions—especially the miners—seemed to be intent on 
pushing the more timid political leaders further towards Social- 
ism than, in their fear of offending other sections of the electorate, 
they were disposed to go. In Great Britain Trade Union votes, 
fully as much as the votes of constituency Labour Parties, were 
responsible for the marked stiffening up of the Labour programme 
at inter-war Labour Party Conferences, often despite the reluct- 
ance of the Party Executive. The truth is that the Trade Unions, 
when they were acting as industrial bodies, had to be moderate 
because they were conscious of their weakness; but this very 
consciousness tended to make them favour an advanced political 
programme because that alone offered the prospect of strengthen- 
me, cme hands in the industrial sphere. 

evertheless, when the Trade Unions were presented with 
such an issue as that of constitutionalism versus revolution, their 
answer was always unhesitatingly in favour of constitutional 
action. In this the leadership rightly interpreted the feeling of 
the great majority of the members, who, not being Socialists 
in any considered theoretical sense, thought in terms of possible 
remedies for particular grievances rather than of a complete 
change in the. basis of society. The Trade' Unions, in a sense, 
were all the time gradually becoming more Socialist; but they 
wene becoming so only as it was gradually forced upon them, in 
relation to one practical issue after another, that Capitalism was 
unable, as well as unwilling, to grant their demands. 

To what extent, if at all, have the years since 1999 altered 
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from the individual member and the local group. There hay 
been no adequate realisation of the character of the new 
that must fall on the Trade Unions as the capitalist incentive, 
to production lose their force. Yet the rising of Trade Union; 
to the task of helping positively in the construction of the n, 
economic order is absolutely necessary, if the political attempt 
to build Socialism on a libertarian basis is not to fail. 

The Trade Unions are indispensalle to the Socialists; but jp 
these days Socialism cannot be founded on a Trade Union 
basis only. Jt has to get behind it a body of support wide enough 
to include, not only the ‘Trade Unions, but the great mags of 
people outside the Unions who are of the proletariat or are 
capable of acting as its allics. The Trade Union is still pre. 
dominantly a male institution; but the enfranchisement of 
women makes indispensable an organisation wide enough to 
include housewives as well as employed women in its sco 
and to give them an increasing share in its conduct. This n 
the Labour and Socialist Parties, with their strongly organised 
Women’s Sections, are now beginning satisfactorily to supply. 
The Party also affords room for the unorganised “‘black-coats” 
and “independent” workers, and for all the miscellaneous 
converts from other groups and classes whom conviction and 
sympathy induce to rally to the Socialist cause. The problem 
of uniting all these elements in one mass organisation, 80 as 
both to preserve the allegiance of the Trade Unions and to 
give the other sections a real share in the framing of policy in 
ace of the Trade Union ‘‘block vote,’’ is not easy to solve. 
But in Great Britain it is on the whole being solved with fair 
satisfaction in the gradual evolution of the Labour Party machine. 

For the Trade Usicnints are aware that, if they stood alone, 
on the basis of a predominantly Trade Union party, they would 
have little chance of conquering a majority in Parliament, or 
of using political action as an effective reinforcement to their 
industrial power. If the proletariat were merely the manual 
working group, it would be, not only a minority, but also 4 
minority incapable of leading the majority, or of acting unitedly 
with itself. Far, as we have seen, while the main body of manual 
workers forms the central core of the proletariat, the manual 
workers are not to-day marked off ly as a single group 
from the non-manual workers, but s off into the other 
sections of the proletariat, with which they have increasingly 
a common stan of culture, income, and way of life. Political 
action—even if the Trade Unions continue to play a vitally 
important part in its organisation, as they do and must—has 
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far since the days of Robert Owen; and its 8reat success as a 
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ing institution has caused it in the main to stand aside from 
Ce tial and political phases of the working-class struggle 
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0 en Seeking a wider membership, it has been disposed until 
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even from very reactionary Governments. Under Fascism the 

were left intact, provided that they accepted a leadership tha, 
was prepared to fall in with Fascist agricultural policies 
Politically, they were usually the allies of, and often a powerfy 
force in, the peasant parties of Eastern and Central Europe. 
and they were consequently potential focusing points for Opposi- 
tion to Socialism and Communism. Communist policy, in the 
countries falling within the Soviet sphere of influence, has been 
to impose new leadership upon them much as the Fascists did, 
and to refrain so far from any frontal attack on peasant owner 
ship. In Western Countries, such as Denmark and Sweden, 
where the Agricultural Co-operatives are also a powerfy] 
influence, they have for the most part kept out of organised 
political action and have certainly never thrown their weight 
on the side of Socialism. Agricultural Co-operation, even if it 
is a form of economic organisation compatible with industria] 
Socialism, is necessarily in the main a movement based on the 
collective self-interest of agricultural producers who cultivate 
the land for profit. It can become the ally of the Socialists 
when it needs their help in order to stabilise agricultural prices 
and secure capital for land development; but it is usually alto- 
gether indisposed to take a revolutionary line except in rare 
cases under the impulsion of nationalist rather than of economic 
motives. This, of course, does not apply—or at any rate applies 
much less—to the special form of Agricultural Co-operation 
that has been developed in the Soviet Union—the kolkhog, or 
collective farm—for the kolkhoz is in effect the whole village 
organised as a co-operative community, and not an association 
of independent cultivators each farming for profit. Even, 
however, in the Soviet Union, the agricultural part of the 
population has followed, rather than led. The holkhog is a 
creation, not of the peasants, but of the Communist Party. 


Communism and Socialism in Advanced Countries ; 

The proletariat, in the advanced countries which have 8 
strong tradition of parliamentary democracy, is then a widely 
differentiated class, with many and increasing claims, but by 
no means of revolutionary temper as long as it is left room to 
organise freely and sees a chance of realising its claims within 
the existing framework of society. Compared with the proletariat 
of Marx's day, it is not more, but very much less, ‘miserable,’ 
though it came between the wars to include a substantial 
depressed section upon which fell the main brunt of the difficulties 
of Capitalism. In Great Britain this depressed section almost 
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disappeared under war conditions, and has not 
in view of the continuing shortage of man-po 
where the capitalist game is being played ou 
constitutional Socialism has failed to suppl 
dislocation of industry has exerted its q 
whole working class, which has thus bee 
responsive to Communist appeals for a 
policy. There is, however, no sign as y 
similar Boras either in Great Britain or 
countries o estern Europe as have a 8 i 
tradition and have been "able to falntain Goat et 
standards by means: of effective Systems of ratiortin, oe 
control, and Progressive taxation of the larger incomes rt these 
circumstances, it appears that Socialist policy in these ‘ounines 
should, in order to maintain working-class unity, be based on 
the proletariat as it actually is, and not as it may come some 
day to be if a number of not certainly foreseeable contingencies 
occur. But this point—what the appropriate Socialist strategy 
should be—we can discuss best when we have considered the 
Marxian attitude to the State in the light of States ag they 
actually are in the world of to-day. 


CHAPTER VII 
MARXISM AND THE STATE 


One oF MARx’s MOST FAMOUS phrases is his character- 
isation of the modern State. ‘The executive of the moderry 
State,” he and En wrote in The Communist Manifesto, “is 
but a committee for managing the common affairs of the 
bourgeoisie as a whole.” In these words Marx characterised the 
modern State as essentially an oeee of class-dictatorship. 

Later on in Ths Communist Manjfesto, Marx and Engels set 
out to define the policy of the proletariat towards the bourgeots 
State. “The first step in the’ working-class revolution,” they 
wrote, “‘is to raise the proletariat to the position of ruling class, 
to win the battle of democracy.” They added that “the penleuet 

ill use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, al capit : 
from the bourgevisis, and to centralise all instruments 0 Prog Cc 
de in the hands of the State, i.¢. of the proletariat organise’ as 

¢ ruling class.” Te: 

Much lace, in 1875, Marx wrote in his criticism of the sous 


Programme of the German Socialists a passage which further 
clarifies his meaning. ‘Between capitalist and communis, 
society lies a period of revolutionary transformation from the 
one to the other. To this also corresponds a political period of 
transition during which the State can be nothing else than the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

There are two important points to notice in these Passages, 
First, in the contrast which they draw between the two types of 
State, bourgeois and proletarian, each is regarded as embodying 
the rule, or dictatorship, of a particular class which is the 
holder of political power. There is not, in Marx’s idea, any such 
thing as a classless State, or any State which is not the embod}. 
ment of the ruling authority of a particular class. This is made 
abundantly plain in Marx’s criticism of the Gotha Progr. 
and also in his manifesto, drafied for the First International, 
on the Paris Commune, and published under the name of The 
Civil War in France. The State, according to Marx, is simply the 
police power of an organised ruling class. 

Secondly, Marx clearly envisages a period of transition from 
Capitalism to Socialism or Communism, during which there 
will exist a new form of State, based on the authority of the 
proletariat. This State will be, not the bourgeois State simply 
‘captured” by the proletariat and applied to the ends of the 
proletarian Revolution, but an essentially new State made by 
the proletariat to serve its own revolutionary purpose. But the 
proletarian State will not be lasting; for the object of the 
proletarian revolution is to abolish classes and to institute a 
classless society. When this has been done there can be no room 
for any State at all, in the sense in which Marx uses the word, 
The State, which is by Marx’s definition an or, of class- 
domination, obviously cannot remain in being a society 
wherein all clags-distinctions have ceased to exist. In such a 
society there will be no need or room for a State, in the Marxian 
sense. No will be needed to keep one class im subjection 
to another. Government will endure no longer: there will be 
left only the problem of administration. In a familiar phrase, 
ue government of men will give place to the administration of 

ngs.” 

It is, of course, above all on this part of Marxist doctrine that 
the political theory of modern Communism has been built up. 
Lenin’s The State and Revolution is in essence a simple amplification 
of this view. At this point the divergence between the Sociel 
Democratic and Communist in tions of Marxism 3 
widest; and round it centred the bitter controversy between 
18a . : : a 


Lenin and Kautsky as the outstandin theori 
schools, In this controversy, there can be nk het d 
which side can rightly claim to be “orthodox,” in the se tye 
basing itself firmly upon the writings of the master ve - 
conception of the State and of the transition was utter! lee 
and unequivocal. There is not the smallest question Bae fe 
view he took, Lenin, and not Kautsky, said what Marx sai 1 
Kautsky was only continuing to say what the German Social 
Democrats so angered Marx by saying in the Gotha Programm 
of 1875. For Kautsky, and the Social Democrats as a pa : 
had come to think in terms of the capture and democratinatic, ‘ 
of the existing State, and not, like Marx, in terms of its Bverihiew 
and replacement by a State of a quite different sort. 

‘Lhis, of course, does not settle the question whether Marx 
was right or wrong; for we are not accepting the view that 
anything Marx said or held must of necessity be either. But it is 
well to be clear before we approach the discussion of the merits 
of the case that, despite all the casuistry that has been used in 
trying to represent Marx as holding a different view, there is 
no uncertainty at all about his own words, either in 1848 or, 
much later, in 1875. On this issue, Marx was unquestionably a 
Communist, and not a Social Democrat. 


What Marx’s View of the State Involves 

With this in mind, we can go on to examine rather ‘more 
closely the implications of Marx’s view. Whereas other schools 
of social theorists have usually defined the State in terms of 
political right, or obligation, and on the assumption of a 
common relation existing among all the citizens, or subjects, 
Marx defined it in terms of force. The State is, in his view, the 
political embodiment of a certain form of class-domination, 
corresponding to a certain agg of economic relationships, which 
in turn arise out of a certain stage in the development of the 
powers of production. Accordingly, the State is, in Marx’s 
theory, neither an association of citizens bound together in 
pursuance of a common purpose, nor a body of subjects owing 
allegiance to a common sovereign, but essentially a coercive 
instrument, standing for the power of the ruling class to punish 
all offences which threaten the established system of cae 
Telations, Any State has, of course, other functions sins es 
these; but the other functions are, in Marx's view, seoniaey, 
The fundamental p of the State, in terms of which alone 
it can be correctly ed, is class-coercion. 


It follows from this that the forms of State organisation Ere 
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which Marxists chiefly concentrate their attention are those 
which most clearly embody this coercive character. Whereay 
other modern thinkers dwell mainly upon the existence of 
representative institutions, the extent of the franchise, the 
growth of the modern State as an instrument for the Provision 
of common welfare services and for the protection of the weak 
against the aggressions of the lawless and the unduly powerfy} 
the Marxists think of it chiefly as a set of institutions for the 
maintenance of the capitalist system of property-holding, for 
the punishment of subverters of the established order, and for 
the coercion of the proletariat to labour in the service of the 
capitalist class. The law courts suppressing “sedition,” the 
police bludgeoning demonstrators or haling “‘dangerous agita- 
tors” to prison, and the armed forces standing ready to put down 
rebellion at home, as well as to fight in international wan, 
loom much larger than the legislative body in this conception 
of the State; and the legislative body itself/—King, Lords and 
Commons, or whatever it may be—is thought of less as an 
authority for the passing of fresh legislation than as the authority 
under whose auspices the existing body of legislation has been 
enacted, to serve as the instrument of the existing dominant 
class. Emphasis is therefore laid rather on those features of the 
legislative machine which check or prevent radical innovation— 
the powers of the Second Chamber, and the Royal Prerogative— 
than on those which make possible the idtroduoction of changes 
into the existing system of law. 

This does not mean that Marx and his followers deny the 

ssibility of securing progressive legislation from the capitalist 

tate. On the contrary, Marx was well aware of the growth of 
such legislation; and all the programmes of the bodies which 
he led or inspired were full of demands for more. He believed 
it to be entirely possible to beings rears to bear upon the 
capitalist State, and to secure social legislation by this method, 
at any rate at the stage of a Capitalism still advancing in wealth 
and prosperity. He believed, further, that the struggle for such 
measures of social amelioration formed, at that stage, a vital 
part of the training of the proletariat in solidarity and clas 
consciousness. But he did not believe that the cumulative effect 
of measures of this sort could be a change of system, or that 
such methods could be employed for the attainment of Socialiam, 
or to any extent inconsistent with the maintenance of Capitalism 
as a working system. For such ends as the establishment of a new 
social order he believed an utterly different instrument to be 
required, 
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‘ Tt is obvious that Marx’s conception o 

influenced by the States of which he wigs apes greatly 
direct experience—especially by the Prussian State pate tier 
French State under Louis Philippe and Napoleon III He 
for most of his life one of a band of exiles who could n . te 
in their native countries because the “police State’ was have 
them; and the kind of State that he denounced as an ene 
class-domination existed in his day over most of Eur ee : 
States with which he was most shige ag 


familiar were 
i : not based, ev 
nominally, on representative democracy and engaged in Bractie: 


ally no welfare activities. Even in Great Britai i 
remained very narrow in the towns up to Teer rare 
country areas up to 1884, and there was hardly any social 
legislation except the highly offensive Poor Laws and a few 
Factory Acts applying only to women and children. The idea of 
the State as primarily a welfare agency had arisen in the minds of 
some social reformers; but no actual State of this sort existed 
or seemed likely to exist at the time when Marx formulated his 
theory. The States which he surveyed in the 1840’s were instru- 
ments of class-domination, and little besides. They were at 
various stages of conversion from instruments of autocratic or 
aristocratic to capitalist domination; and the British State, 
despite the Ten Hours Act of 1847, was still mainly an agent of 
the alliance between aristocrats and capitalists which had been 
the outcome of the Reform Act of 1832. The Chartists were 
beating their heads vainly against the solid wall of opposition 
which it presented to all major working-class claims. There was, 
then, nothing surprising in the fact that Marx, in 1848, regarded 
the State as incapable of being used as the instrument of a 
voteless proletariat, and set out to devise a method of compassing 
its destruction rather than its reform. 


Proletarian Dictatorship 


This method was revolution, involving the complete destruc- 
tion of the capitalist State, and the substitution for it of a aiute 
different type of State made by the workers in the image 0 
their own needs, as the instrument of a proletarian dictatorship. 
The establishment of this new State would involve not only 
the setting up of a totally new legislative authority. resting 
directly on the organised economic power of the working ; 
but also the establishment of a new proletarian Judiciy Ee 
code of law, a new proletarian police and military force, 


proletarian Civil Service, bath national and local—all Be 


the authority of a proletarian party organised as the representa; 
tive agent of the new governing class. It was equally inconceivab}. 
to Marx that the Socialists should attempt to govern, after thei, 
victory, through a Parliament of the bourgeois type, and that 
they should leave the old civil service and judiciary in possession, 
or the armed forces and the police under their old leaders, He 
envisaged, at the very outset of the Revolution, the complete 
smashing and putting out of action of all the coercive machin 

of the capitalist State, and the setting up in its place ofa wholly 
new organisation, conceived throughout in accordance with 
the needs and interests of the proletariat organiscd as a ruling class, 

The Civil War in France, in which Marx passed in review the 
successive phases of the Paris Commune of 1871, clearly brings 
out this point of view. When Marx praises the Commune, it is 
for destroying the institutions of the bourgeots State and establish. 
ing instead new institutions of its own on a definitely proletarian 
basis. When he blames, it is for not going far enough or ruthlessly 
enough towards the immediate goal of proletarian dictatorship, 

Obviously, this view runs directly counter to the policy 
actually followed by the modern Social Democratic Parties of 
Western Europe. These parties, in the more advanced countries, 
set themselves not only to work for meliorative legislation, as 
Marx himself desired, but also to use the existing State as an 
instrument for the gradual establishment of Socialism by 
evolutionary means. They set out to capture the existing State 
with a view, not to destroying it as a whole, but to transforming 
it into a democratic State, by lopping off the incurably undemo- 
cratic parts of it, and by amending the rest under the influence 
of responsible government based on a fully representative 
Parliament elected by the entire people. That this was to be 
the method of Social Democracy was already plain enough in 
the Gotha Programme endorsed by both sections of German 
Socialists—the ists and the followers of Lassalle—in 1875; 
and that it was so was the gravamen of Marx’s ing con: 
demnation of the programme on which these two parties agreed 
to unite. For to his mind to think of the existing State as 8 

tentially democratic body and a possible instrument of 
Socialis ist construction was in itself a complete betrayal of the 
Socialist cause. . 

The Social Democrats, for their part, were looking at the 
State in quite a different way. They thought they saw it in 
Process of being transformed gradually from an e of class- 
coercion into an institution for social service—a grand Co- 
operative Society of all its citizens. They thought of the widening 
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of universal suffrage, 
co ¢ body, within which 
Steady pressure and electoral 


fully responsible government, the loyal servants of a triumphant 


whole people the 


: ) €d 1€ people to use the vote 
aright; the third was to institute Socialism by a series of evolu- 


tionary changes under the sanction of the popular will 

Marx utterly rejected this conception. To his mind there was 
and could be under Capitalism, no such thing as “the people fH 
which he regarded as a mere figment of the petit bourgeois 
imagination. ‘There were classes, contending for power, exploiting 
and exploited; but there could be no “people,”? because social 
solidarity could not exist within the framework of a capitalist 
society. If Socialists came to believe in the figment of “the 
people,” and to base their electoral policy on an appeal to “‘the 
people,’’ that, he held, would be the end of their chance of 
getting Socialism; for it would cause them to dilute their pro- 
gramme in order to win this mythical “people” to their side, 
instead of coming out plainly in support of a revolutionary 
attempt to substitute working-class for capitalist dictatorship. 
It would cause them to attempt to use the capitalist State as an 
instrument of Socialist construction, instead of setting out to 
smash it and build on its ruins a new proletarian State of their 
own. 

The “people,” Marx held, can eome into being only within 
the framework of a classless society; for in his view, as long as 
States exist, classes exist, and social solidarity does not. The 
entire conception of evolutionary Socialism, as something ars 
can be achieved by progressive modification of institutions bar er 
the auspices of a democratised parliamentary State, is therefore 
thoroughly un-Marxian, in the sense that it is in sharp i geome 
to what said and thought. Socialism, nigrien yes 
would indeed come gradually; but Socialism, as al chee the 
mere social reform, could not begin to come establishing ike 
proletarian Revolution hed been successful oof ry] adualism’? 
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Marxism and Social Democracy 

There have been many followers of Marx who, admitt 
that this was Marx’s opinion, have argued that he would ne 
have held to it if he had lived on into the lage of Social] De 
mocracy’s parliamentary advance. The master, they have said. 
formulated his essential doctrines before the modern democratic, 
State had come into being, or even into view, before the great 
growth of social legislation and redistribution of wealth thro 
taxation, and before, save here and there, the advent of manhood 
or universal suffrage and popular education had created the 
possibility of a truly democratic electorate. They contend that, 
if he had lived on, he would have changed his views, and would 
have realised that the State was merely a piece of machin 
capable of being used for the most diverse purposes, accordi 
to the ideas and class-affiliations of the persons placed in com 
mand of it by a more or a less democratic constitution. Surely, 
they say, it is undeniably possible to convert a majority of the 
electorate to support the Socialist Party, and for a Government 
thus returned to power to make what use it pleases of the 
machinery of State, so as to effect the Socialist Revolution by 
strictly constitutional means, and avoid all the dislocations and 
dan, which are involved in revolution and in the sm 
of existing State. What waste, to smash a peteelly god 
instrument, which has gone wrong only because it has 
hitherto controlled by the wrong people! 

This is, of course, the Fabian conception of the transition to 
Socialism, which profoundly influenced not only the German 
“Revisionists’’ at. Ae opening of the twentieth century, but also 
their opponents who professed to remain true to the orthodox 
Marxian doctrines. It rests on a denial, not necessarily of the 
radi ey +e i it often comes to that—but of the idea 
that the State is to be regarded as essentially a class-institution, 
adapted to a particular sort of class-domination, and not 
adaptable for use in the interests of a different class or of @ 
classless society. 

As we have seen, this evolutionary conception is always 
defended by stressing the parliamentary nature of the State a8 
a representative institution able of becoming completely 
democratised. It is sented that, in the existing State, the 
representative and democratic elements are in process of 
cticay ba over the other elements, and will be strong enough, 
with the popular will behind them, to complete the extermination 
or subjection of these other elements—to destroy or democratise 
the , the Second Chamber, and the judiciary and 
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democracy loyal 
e. This, However 
the question. He 
alist State would 


obedience from the armed forces and the poli 
js precisely what Marx believed to be e Beli 


of Revolutions, 

Moros marie ce that, if the Socialists 
conduct their political action on the basis 
“people,” rather than to the working class, alae ides ; 
instead of a revolutionary programme, they would inevitably 
fail to create among the proletariat the will and driving force 
requisite for the winning of Socialism. For Marx, though he has 
often been wrongly accused of preaching a fatalist doctrine, in 
fact laid overwhelming stress on the need for creating among 
the workers a vigorous revolutionary consciousness, and believed 
profoundly in the educative influence of the day-to-day class- 
struggle in bringing this consciousness to maturity. A policy of 
social peace seemed to him to stand in open contradiction to 
the revolutionary aim of Socialism, and to be therefore inadmis- 
sible as a Socialist technique. It might be necessary at times to 
step back, and it might be exceedingly foolish to promote a 
revolutionary outbreak that could, in the circumstances, be 
nothing more than an abortive émeute, because it lacked the 
support of the working class as a whole; but Marx held as 
firmly as he held any of his doctrines that the basic policy of 
Socialists must be to develop the class-consciousness of the 
workers into a revolutionary opposition to the capitalist State, 
and to make no compromise with the forces of Capitalism: or 
with the petite bourgeoisie, or with any other force that might 
stand in the way of this consciousness. one 

In effect, Marx held that the capitalist State, though it might 
make compromises with the claims of the workers and admit 
real social reforms as long as it continued to rest upon an 
advancing and prosperous capitalist system in the economic 
field, would be bound in the end to turn upon the workers, 
and to attempt to intensify exploitation, as oo Deane aes 
into a phase of decline and was no longer able to sen ri e 
encroaching demands of the workers with its own a 5; ataae 
ptnaing volume of rent, interest and profits. , argent 

ieve that Capitalism would be successfully ee Sadek 
it had arrived at this impasse, which he thought % 


Nearer at hand than it turned out to be. He held that it was 


attempted to 


task of the Socialists to prepare the working class for the ady, 
of this final phase of Capitalism, and in the meantime to Ven 
clear of all forms of entanglement with the responsibility A 
the successful working of Capitalism. For he insisted that jp m 
the final hour of Capitalism, the workers should find themge} : 
lacking the requisite revolutionary Socialist leadershi : 
means for achieving the transition to a Socialist economy would 
be fatally wanting. 

‘The Social Democratic Parties, on the other hand, came 
and more to assume that their sole tasks were to take advan 
of the opportunities for the promotion of democratic reforny 
presented by the parliamentary system, while preaching Socialism 
itself as a more distant goal, and that the governing class would 
permit itself to be constitutionally superseded by the political 
party representing the workers, without either making any 
attempt to invoke against the advance of Socialism the nop 
democratic elements in the capitalist State, or resorting to any 
new methods of action designed to seduce a sufficient part of 
the popular electorate to render a Socialist majority unobtain 
able. They ignored the fact that the capitalist State possesses 
large authoritarian elements, and that these can be so used 
to divide as well as forcibly to resist the proletarian forces. 
They tended to leave too much out of account the need of their 
working-class followers for immediate material victories as an 
earnest of the coming change of system, and to rely far too 
margaapred on an appeal to Pistia humanity and fia 
rather than to an organised following consisting primaril 
dir ibe Moreover, in pursuit of this policy of social hi 
eading gradually towards Socialism, they tended inevitably to 
find themselves committed by implication to keeping Capitalimn 


a8 prosperous as possible Froding their readiness to advance 
towards a Socialist system. ‘This desire to keep capitalist industry 
successful was, however, in sharp conflict with the task of 
‘building up a revolutionary consciousness among the workers} 
for it inv damping down industrial unrest, and abetting 
resistance to working-class demands whenever they were liable 
to interfere with the successful operation of the capitalist system 
re eee found i reluctant to 
attempt any rapid advance Socialism, or to encoura 

working-class unrest, because of the dislocation of sepia 
be ad-afed which continuous frontal attacks upon it were bound 

involve. 
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beet) Democracy and Capitalism 

Thus, in face of Marx’s clear-cut revolutiona 
orthodox Social Democrats were apt to find the 
not in attacking Capitalism, but in delibera 
up until they felt strong enough to make a re 
direction of Socialism. Nor was this policy, 
method or aS a means of securing soci 
advantages} for, a the whole, Strange as i 
appear, a larger Traction of the electorat i 
Paty conditions to vote Socialist at sefede ae ea under 
than in adverse times, and it is certainly easier for - Sec ie, 
Party to press successfully for social legislation when ae 1st 
good. Under the conditions of adversity, the Majority of ie 
organised workers might be as ready as ever to support the 
Socialist cause through thick and thin. But such support was 
likely to be weakened in times of bad trade by defections from 
the ‘rade Union ranks; and Trade Unionism itself inevitably 
tended to be less aggressive, and more disposed to social peace. 
in times of adversity than when trade was good and employment 
plentiful and relatively secure. Moreover, bad times are apt to 
arouse cries for “national economy,” of which the social services 
are usually the first victims. It was natural for the Trade Unions 
to long in bad times for the return of capitalist prosperity, which 
would enable them again to secure concessions and to increase 
their following by the winning of economic advances; and it 
was natural for a party dominated by Trade Union influence 
to be more concerned over restoring the conditions necessary 
for effective Trade Union bargaining and the improvement of 
social services than over building up proletarian consciousness 
even at the cost of aggravating the difficulties of Capitalism, 
and therewith multiplying Trade Union and political difficulties 
as well. 

When, however, a Socialist party definitely devotes itself to 
an attempt to make Capitalism prosperous, in order to increase 
the bargaining strength and improve the immediate conditions 
of its own supporters, it is hard for it to avoid placing itself in 
the power of Capitalism. The conditions requisite et oe 
restoration of capitalist prosperity may casily be Semen af 
with the simultaneous pursuit of a constructive Socialist po ah 
This contradiction arises partly because capitalist aa pri 
largely a matter of capitalist “‘confidence”—confidence, had 
in the prospect of sustained profit-making, cc sar capitalist 
a further instalment of Socialism may easily un oh dear plas: 

incentives without putting anything effective in none 


A Socialist Government, if it pursues a Socialist Policy ‘ 
committed to destroyi fast as it can repl th ‘he 
; t ying as fas replace them the ve. 
foundations on which the opportunities for capitalist Profit 
making rest. It can therefore hope to secure capitalist confidence 
only to the extent to which it is prepared to forswear Socialism 
and can press on with Socialist measures only to the extent to 
which it is prepared to forswear capitalist confidence. 

In this dilemma a Socialist party which is trying to rest ona 
wide basis of “popular” support rather than on a determined 
working-class following can all too easily be driven to preferri 
the confidence of the capitalists to an attempt to advance 
towards Socialism in the teeth of their opposition, especially 
if it finds itself faced by economic difficulties which may lead 
into a deep depression as a result of their want of confidence in 
its measures. It may hope by its moderation not only to reassure 
the more timid of its supporters among the middle classes, but 
also to command the assent of the Trade Union leaders by 
improving the conditions under which collective bargaining has 
to be carried on. 

Where circumstances are favourable to capitalist prosperity, 
there is no reason why a professedly Socialist Government which 
follows a non-Socialist policy limited to moderate measures of 
social reform should not govern a capitalist country quite as 
successfully from the standpoint of immediate economic pros- 
perity as a capitalist Government could, or why it should not at 
the same time secure some real improvements in popular welfare; 
for the inferior degree of confidence it is likely to inspire among 
the general run of capitalists will be offset by its greater success 
in maintaining full employment and industrial tranquillity. 
When, however, conditions are not favourable to capitalist 
prosperity, a Government of this sort is bound to find itself in 
a very difficult position. It cannot create capitalist confidence 
in the absence of favourable objective conditions: it dare not 
attempt Socialist measures for fear of provoking a crisis 
estranging its own more timid followers: it cannot create favour- 
able conditions for Trade Union bargaining, and so expiate its 
failure to make a constructive advance towards Socialism. It 
can, in effect, only dither, as the German Social Democrats 
dithered after the first World War, and as the second British 
Labour Government dithered from 1929 to 193t. 

A Government so placed is lucky if it does ee aly 
than dither. For, if the economic circumstances are s ntly 
adverse, it is likely to be faced by a revolt among its own working- 
class followers, and to be compelled to choose, in the last resort, 
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between acting as the Policeman of Ca itali ee 
adherents, and convicting itself of ieee failure en its own 
unless, indeed, it is able and willing to revise ; Oo govern— 


which, however necessary, 


it up in an attempt to maintain its authori i 
Socialist basis. The sort of Government I ha teen de 


is, in fact, unlikely to make the attempt: it i 
to break up in the course of an internal 
course lo pursue, as happened to the British Labour Government 
in 1931, and to be compelled ignominiousl 
hand over the task of bolstering up C 


Jie Essentials of Socialist Policy 


_ If this diagnosis were ‘both correct and complete, it would 
follow that Marx was right, at any rate in one part of his 
contention—that 1s, in holding that no Socialist party can make 
a firm advance towards Socialism unless it bases its authority, 
not on the “people,” but on a class-conscious and politically 
educated working class. It would also follow that a Socialist 
Government which sought to govern by gaining the confidence 
of the capitalists would be doomed to the complete stultification 
of its efforts. How can the capitalists be expected to feel confidence 
cither in a Government of which the avowed and explicit 
intention is to supersede and dispassess them as rapidly as it 
can organise production upon an alternative basis, or in one 
which, in abandoning this objective, has in effect left itself 
without any constructive policy at all? Surely a Socialist Govern- 
ment in possession of the confidence of the capitalists is nothing 
less than a monstrosity. Either it does not really possess that 
confidence, or it is not really a Socialist Government. 

This, however, is by no means the whole story; for we have 
still to consider the case of a Socialist Government which does 
from the outset make a real attempt to follow a aca beta 

licy leading towards Socialism,’ and does not a Rar at 
be deflected from its purpose by the fear of a ‘crisis 0 conte . so 
even in face of serious economic difficulties. Marx wo ~ : 
argued that such a Government, equally with the type ) 
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considered, would be bound to fail, because a polj Pi 
leading towards Socialism could not in any eens ay really 
through save on the basis of a revolution in the ch plies 

aa Cnaracter of 
the entire State. He would have held that the Governmen,’ 
efforts would inevitably be sabotaged, not only by the capitalist, 
in the economic field, but also by the civil service, the law co 
and all the undemocratic clements in the existing political and 
social structure. . 

No doubt, this is preciscly what would happen if the State 
were, through and through, in all its elements except the one 
element represented by a Socialist Government resting on a 
Socialist parliamentary majority, as capitalistic as Marx assumed 
all existing States to be. If all the other parts of the State did 
without limit all they could to thwart and destroy the Socialigt 
Government, the next step could be only cither the fall of the 
Government without more than a show of resistance, or civil 
war. But can we say that all existing States that are not definitely 
Socialist would necessarily react in this way, or even that the 
capitalists would so react in all circumstances? I feel sure that, 
in the world of to-day, we cannot make such a generalisation, 
In Great Britain, for example, though it is true enough that 
up to a point the judges, the higher civil servants, the main 
bodies of employers, and the financial agencies will try to put 
spanners in the works of a Socialist Government, they will be 
restrained in doing this to the extent to which they believe that 
the Socialist policy has real popular support; and they will 
also be held back by fears that what they do will react upon 
themselves, cither by weakening their support among the 
people or by ruining the industries on which their incomes 
depend. They will be held back especially if the country is in 
real external difficulties; for by prejudicing its position in the 
world they would be endangering their own, perhaps even more 
than they would feel it to be endangered by the Socialist 
Government’s actual measures. Above all, if the Socialist 
Government were in office under a parliamentary system which 
involved before long a fresh appeal to the electors, and if there 
seemed to be a fair chance of turning it out, the capitalists and 
their allies would think twice before staking everything on an 
attempt to destroy by sabotage a Government which they could 
hope quite soon—and before it had done too much to overturn 
Capi —to evict in a strictly constitutional way. 

Gf course, I am not suggesting that the capitaluts and their 
allies in the State machine will always be ready to behave in 
this acoommodating way. They would be unlikely to do so, if 
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they felt that accommodation would 
whereas out-and-out resistance an 
fiir chance of success. The sort 
involving the immediate destruc 
power—would obviously provoke out-and-out resistance wh 

resistance offered any hope, and even in some cases whi Tever 
did not. We are, however, now discussing, not that poli ae it 
the quite different one of attempting to construct Sci ate in 
stays, using rather than destroying the existing State Pay, y 
w lwrever it can be adapted to the new purposes, and Becandicel 
proceeding on the basis of an electoral and party system nied 
Iraves the way still open for the overthrow of the Socialist 
Government should a majority of the electors turn against it 
[ wm not denying that such a policy might be resisted by violence 


and sabotage: I am denying the validity of any asserti ; 
always and necessarily wool be. 2 Z pee 


Th British Labour Government of 1945 


In fact, it has not been,! in the case of the Labour Government 
which took office in Great Britain in 1945. Some sabotage there 
has been, especially in relation to foreign affairs. But most civil 
servants have carried out the spirit as well as the letter of their 
orders; most employers in trades nof subject to early socialisation 
have worked in without resistance with the various Controls; 
the House of Lords has contented itself with pinpricks; and the 
defiance of reactionaries of most kinds has been confined to 
words. Yet this Labour Government did undoubtedly, during 
its first two years of office, carry through quite a number of 
real advances towards Socialism and a number of measures 
highly distasteful to the more reactionary part of British society. 

I am not arguing now whether the British Labour Government 
of 1945 was too socialistic, or not socialistic enough, but only 
that it was socialistic in the sense that it did make a real start 
on the task of constructing a Socialist system. Those who accept 
the Marxian view of the State will no doubt retort by stating 
a priori that this cannot be so, because the existing State cannot 
be used for Socialist construction, which cannot be started until 
there has been a proletarian revolution. The plain Lartaene 
this is in the facts. The instalment of Socialism so far emg nr 
is admittedly small; but ‘ exists; and the State machine } 
has not been unaffected by it. pos ‘ 

Of course this kind of gradualist Socialism requires geet 
Socialist Government shall keep capitalist insututions @ 

1 Up to 1948. 


make their doom inevitable, 
d sabotage offered them a 
of policy Marx advocated— 
tion of capitalist State and 
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in every sphere which it is not prepared at once to take unde. 
its own operational control. Manifestly, it must do this; for re 
collapse of capitalist industries and services before the Socialist, 
were ready to take them over would result in a dislocation of 
economic life that might easily leave the people to starve, Thi 
however, does not mean that the Government is compelled to 
keep capitalist industry running by winning the confidence of 
the capitalists. Industry has somehow to be kept running without 
that confidence—that is to say, by making the conditions more 
unfavourable for the capitalist who closes his business down, or 
contracts its operations owing to his loss of confidence, than to 
the capitalist who does his best to maintain employment and 
output despite his dislike and distrust of the Socialist Govern. 
ment. This involves control, and, in the background, a knowledge 
that the Government is prepared to take over and operate any 
useful businesses which their owners may elect to close or tg 
contract; and it involves further a well-considered economic 
plan for achieving the right distribution of materials, man-power, 
licences for necessary work, and so on, and for the maintenance 
of adequate inducements to capitalist firms to fall in with these 
conditions, rather incur the penalties of non-co-operation, 


Must Revolution come First? 


The pursuit of such a policy implies strong and authoritative 
Government, more amenable to pressure from a working class 
demanding higher wages and better conditions of employment 
than to clamour from other classes for less ‘austerity’ or more 
profits, but at the same time courageous and candid enough to 
tell its own followers what it is practicable to concede to them, 
and what not. It involves that the Government shall so act as 
to feel secure of solid backing for its policy from the greater part 
of the working class; and this in turn involves that the arkieg 
class shall have been educated in advance to expect a Govern- 
ment of this forthright type, and shall have consciously helped 
en as such a Government in power. For the Government 

be impotent to govern on these terms unless the greater 
part of the working class is prepared to see it through. 

I am, then, questioning whether Marx was right in holding 
that any real Socialist t would have to begin by 
revolutionary measures designed to smash entirely the bourgeots 
State, and at once to build up a new proletarian State of it 
own, before it could make a start upon a constructive Socialist 
ee. Marx's contention rests on ing that the conditions 

or such a policy as I have been outlining can exist. First, is it 
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ossible to win a parliamentary majori 
isti an 
control over the existing State machine, ty, and so to capture 


i i on th i F 
appealing reeey to the proletariat rather repeat of a Policy 
as « whole? And secondly, even if this is possible, can a Gor: 


ment elected on such a programme . : 
task without being orspelied ae to asc aed oe th ee 
elements of ae bourgeois Hee which are not directly See 

» conquest by means of a majori ; 
Sabers of Parliament? Bonny vere ene eleeon OF 

Both these questions raise highly in i : 

aints. On the first, it is clearly oul OE TEE Saae tee the 
Socialists to secure a working majority in the “popular”? Chamber 
by the votes of the manual workers alone. Even in highly 
industrialised countries they must, if they are to climb to office 
by constitutional means, with a clear majority behind them 
attract. a substantial number of voters from the black-coated 
proletariat and from various sections of the middle classes, 
including if possible the farmers. This, however, cannot be done 
if their appeal is limited to the Trade Unions, or even to the 
manual workers as a whole. They must find issues wide enough 
to enlist the support of other elements as well, and must do this 
without abandoning or diluting their essential working-class 
appeal. 

PT his is by no means impossible, if the problem is tackled in 
the right way. For the appeal of a constructive Socialist policy 
docs extend far beyond the manual workers, especially among 
technical, administrative and professional workers who can be 
made to see in Socialism expanding opportunities for the 
carrying on of their own types of service. It can appeal to the 
technician to see a chance of getting his industry rationalised, 
not for the purpose of contracting its output, but in order to 
enable it to pour out needed commodities in greater abundance. 
It can appeal to a good many administrators to see a prospect 
of straightening out the confusions and anomalies of the system 
within which Capitalism compels them to work. en it on 
appeal to a good many doctors to offer them the hope o on ne 
crusade for the improvement of the health and living eae aie 
of the entire population. Nor are the members of avali and 
callings necessarily deaf to the appeal of economic equ ty an 

4 his appeal has to w war in 
of a classless society, though thi ppe sila or 
their minds with the more familiar counter-appe nus, Final 
and of the desire to retain a superior economit e market at . 
it can appeal to farmers to be offered a secure ; 


i i iti i i ve them 10 
satisfactory price, on conditions which will lea ie 


farms as long as they agree to follow as” 


possession of their > bak eh 
roduce what the Governmey, 


inducements offered them to prot 
regards as necessary in the public interest. 

In these circumstances, everything depends on how the Cate 
is put. But it is a great mistake to suppose that the more moder. 
ately Socialists state their case the more convincing they are, 
For the evoluuionary, or “oradualist, Socialist case can all top 
easily be presented so as to look like an advance confession of 
defeat, and to promise not Socialism, but only semi-socialistic 
interferences which are calculated to hamper Capitalism without. 
setting anything else in its place. The more clearly constructive 
the Socialist programme 1s, and the further it promises to go 
with rapidity towards the positive construction of a Socialigt 
system that will work, the more likely is it to appeal to those 
non-proletarian elements of the population which are most 
capable of acting as the efficient allies of the manual workers 


in putting Socialism into practice. 


Capturing the State Machine 

There is, at any rate in advanced industrial countries which 
have a strong tradition of political compromise, a real possibility 
of capturing the State machine, as far as it can be captured az 
the result of a parliamentary election, on the basis of a policy 
that is not merely social reform, but constructive Socialism, 
But what is the prospect that the capture of a part of the legisla- 
tive and executive machine in this way will suffice to equip the 
Socialists with an adequate instrument for carrying their policy 
into effect? Clearly, the House of Commons, or “popular” 
Chamber, is not the whole State; and there are narrow limits, 
even in the most democratic parliamentary system, to the power 
of the “popular” House to govern in opposition to the remaining 
elements in the State. 

In this matter, conditions differ widely from country t 
country. In the United States, where both Senate and House of 
Representatives, as well as the Presidency, would have to be 
captured in order to give the policy a start, the next obstacle 
to be encountered would probably be the Supreme Court 
interpreting a written Constitution which was drawn oP iat 
assumptions appropriate to a pre-capitalist society of in en 
farmers and small-scale ucers and contemplated a govern: 
ment authorised to act only within a very narrow field. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, a Socialist majority in the House of 
Commons would have no written Constitution to deal with 
but would come immediately up against the powers of the 
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hs 


House of Lords and the still extensive pr. i 
Crown—to say nothing of the massive eonseragen ok . Le 
part of the social Structure. Everywhere the path of Socialisen 
ta political power involves much more than the simple conqu si 
of majority in the “popular” Chamber. It is bound to mee 
sctious Clashes with the elements in the State which are leas 
susceptible to conquest by constitutional means. ; 

‘A great deal, of course, would depend on the strength of 
sentiment and opinion at the back of an incoming Socialist 
(iavernment. Were this to be evidently strong enough to threaten 
serious trouble if the Government were obstructed in the use 
of its constitutional p nal the hostile elements in the State 
would doubtless be disposed to hold their hands, and to await 
a convenient opportunity before taking action, But if they were 
left in possession of their authority such an opportunity would be 
certain. to come; for, as omelettes cannot be made without 
breaking eggs, Socialism certainly cannot be introduced, either 
as a whole or by stages, without large dislocations of the social 
mechanism or without serious mistakes being made by the 
Socialists themselves. These dislocations and mistakes are bound 
to afford the hostile elements in the State their chances; and 
unless the Socialists are prompt to meet their challenge, or even 
to anticipate it by taking the offensive against them, there are 
likely to be large masses of disgruntlement and discontent on 
which the forces inimical to Socialism will be able to call. 

‘That this is so is the substance of the Marxian case. The 


caving the judiciary and most of the public services in reactionary 


i i ficered for the 
hands, and for allowing the Reichswehr to be office 
most part by iceae reactionaries, and developed in ae 
1 Communists recognise, however, that in certain circumstance: ©) aay 
have to be a preparatory period of coalition government, ve me y sees 
in order to occupy as many as possible of the key points of au iia ty, a es 
control of the police, and to do all they can to purge Organise 


parties which are nominally their allies. 3 


of the Republic as a potentially counter-revolution&ary force, 
on which no Government of the Left could ever depend. On the 
other hand, both the Bolsheviks in Russia and the Nazis in | 
Germany at once followed up their accession to power by 4 | 
drastic purging and reorgamsation of all the elements in thy | 
State that were suspect of hostility to their point of view, Thiy | 
process of Gleichschaltung, as it was called by the Nazis, wag 
pushed to the extreme limit in every branch of the public servi 
and was also extended by them into industry, the profession, 
the Churches, and every form of private association which 
scemed to them important for the secure establishment of they 
political and economic power, More slowly, and by less sensa. 
tional methods, the Fascists carried through in Italy a simile: 
process of political purgation, 


Socialism and the Parliamentary Tradition 
In its more extreme forms, this method is certainly possible 
only under revolutionary conditions, and not for a Government 
endeavouring to govern on democratic lines. In most parlin 
mentary countries, there is a powerful tradition hostile to what 
is known as the “spoils system,” or at any rate definite limita 
are set by tradition and public sentiment to its use. As the name 
“spoils system” implies, this tradition is designed primarily to 
prevent corruption and jobbery within an established parlia- 
mentary régime in which rival parties govern alternately. It 
has relevance to a situation in which the change of Government 
involves a change of system that is meant to be permanent only 
on the assumption that the public officials, or most of them, 
will in fact be capable of adapting their conduct to a set of 
principles radically different from those on which they have 
acted previously, so as to serve as the executants of policies 
which they cannot possibly approve unless they had been acti 
quite against their convictions before. So remarkable a feat 
adaptability is possible in general only for subordinates, who 
have been accustomed to executing policies rather than to 
forming them. It is too much to expect of the leading civil 
servants, who have been used to wielding great powers of policy- 
making under a succession of Ministers shifting from post © 
post and in and out of office too fast to get any real mastery & 
departmental practices, and for the most part quite contest 
to be run by their civil service advisers on ail matters not undef 
immediate parliamentary consideration, The tradition, howeves 
service ‘impartiality’ puts serious obstacles ce wey 
of a Socialist Government making more than a limited numbet 


ot changes in the personnel of its salaried advisers—the more 
so because it is of the very essence of the 
to leave open the return to office of the 
«cordingly to assume that the rival 
anv fundamental difference of opinio 
tion of the State. As long as this assumption can rightly be made 
th “spoils system” is evidently an abuse; for it means the 
displacing of one group of persons by another on grounds not 
mainly of divergent policy but rather of sheer job-finding. 
Wlien, however, the contending parties are fundamentally 
divided about the entire basis of government, it becomes impos- 
sible for either side to act on the assumption that the opposite 
party may soon return to office, and that nothing must be 
done to depart from a tradition which rests on an understanding 
that no Government will do anything that its successor will 
feel strongly impelled to undo. A Government which is really 
sccking to change not merely this or that special feature of social 
arrangements but the social system as a whole cannot possibly 
carry through its policy with the same instruments as its oppon- 
ents would be content to use. Under these circumstances, some 
changes in the controlling personnel of the vital State services 
become indispensable to the carrying out of the Government’s 
policy, and something which the opponents of the Government 
will be certain to denounce as a revival of the “spoils system” 
becomes unavoidable. ; 

It does not of course follow that this process of displacement 
has to be extended over a wide field. For example, it may be 
true that the British Civil Service has developed in general so 
high a tradition of impartiality in carrying out the policies laid 
down for it by Ministers as to be capable of serving adequately 
a Socialist Government, subject only to a few changes in the 
occupancy of the leading positions in. the key departments. 
This is, however, a wholly exceptional situation; and it is mere 
than doubtful if the same can be said either of the jndiciiny an 
the local magistracy or of the leading persons in the nie ‘orces 
or in the police. A Socialist Government, if it anes . ead 
through a really extensive Socialist policy, va ne Site 
for the key positions executants who believed in ae P gabota 2 
a would have co salguard el 9 onary action 
in hi aces and of possi ; : 
But ie i not find the taking of Oe aaa oe wis 
ae the h aad eat Ci and in peice the 

iffused public opi a eae ore 
attempt M4 cstabliah Socialism by constitutional methods, oe 


parliamentary system 
: opposing party, and 
Parties are not divided by 
n about the proper constitu- 


it had advanced very far, would almost certainly involve a er a 
deal of compromise upon these vital aa . 

‘The whole question goes, indeed, muc ceper than appean 
at first sight. As we have seen, the assumption underlying the 


i “eo EXIStS re Oy 0 
parliamentary system 1s that there exists always an Opposition 


which is capable of supplying an alternative Government should 
the Governnient get into serious difliculties, or lose public 
support, and that this ‘Opposition has enough in common 
with the views of the Government to make the party game of 
the “ins” and the ‘outs’ a workable affair. ‘This is, however, 
obviously an impracticable assumption when the rival policig 
difler in fundamentals. Under such circumstances, the aim of 
each side is bound to be the permanent exclusion from power 
of its opponents- and this, in relation to the parliamentary 
system, is an essentially revolutionary aim, which involve 
using power, however secured, to bring about ‘such changes 
as will render the restoration of the displaced policy as difficult 
as possible, wf not wholly out of the question. The existence af 
this dilemma of parliamentary Socialism may remain concealed 
during the earlier stages of the attempt to build up a Socialist 
system by evolutionary methods; for as long as the elemenn 
of Socialism introduced into the social structure are limited, it 
may be possible for a non-Socialist Government to take them 
over and operate them while pursuing a mainly capitalist 
policy. But the larger the element of Socialism becomes, the 
more difficult it is bound to be to alternate between Socialist 
and capitalist Governments; and beyond a certain point this 
alternation is surely bound to become quite unworkable. The 
point of impossibility is reached when the alternating Govern 
ments can no longer accept each other’s doings as accomplished 
facts, but feel compelled to spend their main energies on 
each other’s work; for the consequence of such a situation 
bound to be sheer paralysis of the social with neither the 
mot in sos et agin ag able to work efficiently, 
wi whole population suffering a sharp upect in itt 
living conditions. Peasants may be able to carry on Sader such 
circumstances: oe cannot. Urbanised civilisatios 
requires strong poet and falls to pieces 
once when such goverpment fnils. : ¥ 
_ I think those Marxists ri ht who contend that, for the reasons 
just given, it is not possible to construct a Socialist system by 
means of an alternating series of Socialist and non-Sociatist 
Governments, depending on a fluctuating ape poh dominate? 
by a ‘floating vote.’ It is partly on the grou this impossible 


rap atabdeichee cory of th : ee aes 
of ordinary parliamentary se es apres piety pate rejection 
transition from Capitalism to Socialism. Such ch ecting the 
contend, is so far-reaching in its effects that howeverse t they 
it is bound to develop into a revolution if it continues at i 


The Question of Revolution 


‘The question, then, is w : 
Socialism must in all Bab dat eee : ioe 
can begin as a constitutional assumption of olitical bese 
then take on a revolutionary character in the act aloes ant 
carrying it into effect. The Communist view tacthat it ene 
hegin, as well as develop, as @ revolutionary movement aed 
that it is, in nearly all countries, if not in quite all, b s 
lhe accompanied by violence because of the violent. alas pa 
which the present governing classes are certain to A ats 
advance. The opposing “‘left-wing” Socialist view is ‘that, ra 
countries equipped with powerful parliamentary instiditiond: 
the transition can and should begin as a constitutional move- 
ment, and thereafter develop into a social revolution under the 
agis of the constitutional authority under which it has been 
begun. It is noteworthy that even Mussolini and Hitler made 
large use of constitutional forms in carrying through their several 
revolutions. Mussolini, indeed; began with the revolutionary 
action of the ‘March on Rome’’; but thereafter he was careful 
to execute his policy as far as possible in formal consistency with 
the law of the Italian Constitution. Hitler actually came to 
power in the guise of a constitutional Prime Minister, at the 
head of a Coalition Government. Both used the Constitution, 
wherever it was usable, to give formal sanction to what were in 
essence clearly revolutionary acts and policies. 

Hitler and Mussolini, equally with Lenin, were prompt, 
having assumed power, both to purge the State machine of all 
actually or potentially hostile elements, and, by their methods 
of government, to render as nearly impossible as they could the 
subsequent return of their opponents to power. Lenin, indeed, 
simply destroyed the old State and built up, in accordance 
with Marx’s precept, a totally new proletarian State in its 
place; whereas both Mussolini and Hitler, aiming at less funda- 
mental economic changes, and having the support of a large 
part of the upper and middle classes because they appeared as 
the destroyers of the working-class movement, muth 
more of the structure of the old State, and sought rather to 
make themselves completely its masters than to tear it up by the 


oots, But even in Germany and Italy the changes in g,,. 
Hees went very far, and before long the Fascists replaceq a 
large part of the old official hierarchies by instruments of their 
own, who could be relicd upon to act in the spirit of the n, 
totalitarian State. ‘The Fascists, even where they Preserved 4 
shadow of parliamentary instituuons, based their new syst 
on a decisive repudiation of representative democracy, 
Russians, on the other hand, claimed to be making democra 
real and effective for the first time, by giving it an economic 
basis. The claim of the Fascists and Nazis was that representative 
parliamentary institutions were not of the State’s essence, but 
were a mere excrescence upon it. They sought to recall the Sta 
from its declension into parliamentary democracy to its historje 
character as an instrument of authority wielded from above 
and they were able to build upon their existing States more 
largely than Lenin could precisely because this coercive and 
authoritarian character did exist in the States which they took 
over, even where it had been to some extent overlaid by the 
growth of parliamentarism. 

We must conclude, then, that the extent to which a revolution 
needs to detroy the State, or can build upon it by a process of 
transformation rather than of destruction, depends on the 
relation of the aims of the revolution to the essential character 
of the State in which it conquers power. Lenin could not us 
the Czarist State, because its essential character was that of a 
military and aristocratic autocracy with aims utterly inconsistent 
with his own. Hitler could use the German State, though not 
without large changes, including the sweeping away of some of 
the elements of federal autacracy which it embodied, because 
there was much in it, inherited from the pre-war Reich, thet 
could be adapted to serve his needs. 

Can West European Socialists hope to use the States which 
now exist in their countries as instruments for the attainment 0 
Socialism? The question is not easy to answer. Clearly the German 
Social Democrats failed to use the German State for this purpos, 
and were continually checkmated in such attempts as they did 
make to advance towards Socialism by the resistances generated 
within the State structure. Still more clearly, they cannot us 
the ruins of the Nazi State for this purpose, even if many of the 
controls which it established over private groups and corporations 
were fully capable of being turned to Bocialist ends. For the 
Nazi State was essentially an ive nationalist State, w: 
needed to be broken irretrievably, and was entirel unadapts! 
to pacific ends, German Communism, if it should ever cpme § 
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ower, might make a new State resembli ; : 
F ny vital respects. But it would Leo eee saga 

‘The case is different in the parliamentary countries—as long 
as they remain parliamentary. For these States, while th 
retin their essentially bourgeois character, do embody in va ni 
degrees considerable elements of democratic reas as Svell as 
elements of coercive capitalist authority, and have been “liberal- 
isc? to such an extent as to afford means of carrying their 
adaptation further by constitutional methods. If they can be 
seized and controlled, there are forces in operation within them 
that are consistent with the purposes which Sdcialists have in 
view, as well as forces making in the opposite direction. As long 
as these States continue to offer to the workers both certain 
positive services and a freedom of constitutional agitation, it is 
most unlikely that any frontal attack upon them will command 
gencral working-class support. Only where the constitutional 
States, torn asunder by internal dissensions and unable, because 
of these divisions, to cope with their pressing economic difficulties, 
seck to withdraw these real benefits and meet the protests 
against their withdrawal by curtailing the freedom of agitation, 
is the main body of the workers likely to join in a frontal attack 
upon them and to demand their supersession. Unless this impasse 
is reached, enough of their citizens are likely to rally round the 
parties which present themselves in constitutional guise, rather 
than behind any party which preaches the necessity for a 
thorough destruction of the existing State as the prerequisite of 
all Socialist (or Fascist) construction. For enough people are 
likely to hope for a continuity that will preserve without inter- 
ruption those elements in the society as it is which they have 
learnt to value, while making away with those which are 
inconsistent with the changes which they desire. 


Parliamentary Systems . ‘ 

There is, however, an important condition. Under the British 
parliamentary system the scales are weighted in favour of large 
parties, and there is a reasonable chancé for a single bey 
standing for Socialism to win a clear majority. As naar ae 
a good many other electoral systems, especially cre w oe fas 
ased on Proportional Representation, favour a om tiplication 
of parties, and tend to involve government by co eh 
basis of inter-party compromise. These systems a efen a by 
some doctrinaire democrats on the ground that they si i 
Parliaments which accurately mirror public feeling; bu y 


i ultiplicit 
are also upheld by a great many people who see in 4 multip ae 


if parties a powerful bulwark against major changes in 8ocial 
ae ee always puzzled me that any Socialist fp 
capitalist country can advocate Proportional Representation, 
so plain is it that the struggle for Socialism requires @ SUCCEasign 
of strong Governinents, with unified policies and with Cleay 
majorities behind them. Morcover, weak Governments, though 
there may be much to be said in their favour in tranquil cond}. 
tions and when no major changes are deemed to be needed, are 
disastrous in diflicult times, when great problems have to be 
faced. Nothing has conwibuted more to the political plight of 
France than the tradition of weak government, based on 
fluctuating party groups. ‘The existence ofa political system which 
encourages this tendency may make it impossible for Socialism 
to make any real progress by constitutional means, and may thug 
drive the main body of the working class over to a belief in the 
necessity of revolutionary action. 

A new British Revolution at any rate can most nat 
begin (as indeed it has already begun) in a strictly constitutio: 
way, with an endeavour to amend, rather than end, the existing 
State, and to use it meanwhile as an instrument in the positive 
work of Socialist construction. But this way of proceeding might 
at any time be made impossible if the anti-Socialist forces, 
fearing the advent of Socialism by constitutional means, set 
themselves so to alter the structure of the State as to strengthen 
its authoritarian and anti-democratic elements, and thereby 
to make it less usable as an instrument of Socialist polfcy. In 
Great Britain, for example, if the anti-Socialists were to come 
back to power in a militant mood, a Conservative reform of the 
House of Lords might render quite impossible the execution of 
a Socialist policy within the limits of the Constitution; and in 
France, where the working of the parliamentary system is 
already most seriously threatened, the strengthening of the 

wers of the President demanded by General de e might 

ve a similar effect. oe. 

Where the structure of the State is, or becomes, such as [0 
exclude an advance towards Socialism by constitutional means, 
there remains for the Socialists no recourse save a resort to 
unconstitutional action. For this reason, many opponents of 
Socialism have been unwilling to support their more intransigeant 
colleagues’ desire to put further constitutional barriers in the 
way of Socialist advance. They have entertained hopes of sides 
tracking a purely constitutional Socialist Government, and 
they have feared that the taking away from the Socialists of thé 
— of constitutional action for the establishment of 4 


Socialist system might lead to the development of a much more 
militant and dangerous Socialist agitation. But how long such 
moderate counsels will be listened to if the threat of Socialism 
is felt to be imminent, who can say? In both Italy and Germany 
Iascism provided the answer to constitutional Socialism by 
taking full power into its own hands, and by using this power 
both to render the State proof against democratic tendencies 
and to crush out remorselessly any form of organised opposition. 
\Where this has been done, Marx’s analysis comes into its own, 
as it does wherever any State is of such a sort as to be beyond 
the reach of lawful working-class or democratic pressure, For 
tere is under these conditions no alternative to a revolutionary 
method as well as a revolutionary objective, and no means of 
carrying out a Socialist policy without first destroying the old 
State, and setting up a new State in its stead, 


I here Constitutional Gradualism is Impracticable 


1 have been speaking so far mainly of States which possess, 
in a significant degree, the tradition of parliamentary govern- 
ment and of elections in which the spokesmen of rival parties 
are free to put their several cases, and the electors can go to the 
ballot without direct intimidation and with an assurance that 
their votes will be fairly added up. Where, as over most of Eastern 
Europe and in a good many other countries, none of these 
traditions exist, the situation is necessarily a good deal different. 
States whose Governments rig the elections to suit their conven!- 
ence; where opposition leaders can speak out only under 
continual threat of arrest and liquidation; where all the main 
instruments of propaganda and intimidation are monopolised 
by the party in power; and where differences are tolerated - 
all only as long as they are regarded as harmless, pedent y 
cannot be captured by the constitutional exercise of Fp ar 
voting power. The only chance for an opposition in a ee 
comes when the ruling groups fall out among themse! ves; bas 
even then the result is more likely to be a coup d'état than a free, 
democratic election. Socialist parties under such condicans are 
bound to be either ineffective groups allowed to function | rs 
they offer no real challenge, or revolutionary hoe bi 2 4 
anaereraund methods as well as such open ae ie powers 
and organisation as are permitted to them by Pail a ach 
Social Democratic Parties, where they exs 


countries, are usually no more than middle-class reforrmst 


i : illed artisans an 
groups with some following among the skill scoring pines 


black-coated workers. The main -body of the a 


either remains unorganised, with occasional outbreaks Ly ‘ 
chaotic revolt against oppression, or Comes under revolutionary 
leadership. That is why Communist Partics have been so easily 
able, with Russian backing, to liquidate or subordinate the other 
“Jef? parties in such countries as Roumania’ and Hung 
which have behind them no tradition of parliamentary give. 
and-take or of success in using the legislative machine ag 9, | 
ageney for the furtherance of popular welfare. It was doub 
necessary in mast of these States for the national Communi 
to have Russian help in order to establish their supremacy; byt 
itis an entire mistake to suppose that, had this help been lacki 
the countries in question could have setlled down quietly ty 
order their affairs in a) parhamentary) way, Parliamen 
institutions, in any form in which they can be expected to work, 
cannot be simply planted upon a country which has no tradition 
adapted to them. ‘They are a matter, not simply of paper 
constitutions, but of a way of life. They imply, for their successfy] 
working, both a habit of give-and-take among the legislator 
and parties and an administrative machine with some tradition 
of impartial execution of the orders of the Government in offies, 
even against the private opinions of the administrative officials, 
Such traditions cannot be developed in a day or a year: they 
have to grow gradually. In the parliamentary countries, they 
have grown up under conditions of alternating party Govern> 
ments divided only on a limited number of secondary issues, 
but united in their will to uphold the general structure of society 
without fundamental change. They have broadened down, in 
most cases, from aristocratic beginnings to responsiveness to 
successive accretions of electors and representatives drawn from 
wider social and economic groups; and they have become 
adaptable to changes which can be fitted in to the eons, | 
structure piecemeal, even if the cumulative effect over a peri 
may be to alter substantially the ethos of the society. How far 
even these traditions of parliamentary government and admini» 
tration are capable of standing the strain of any-comprehensive 
attempt to change the economic foundations of society is a moot 
point. At all events, where in the absence of such a “liberal” 
tradition the mere forms of parliamentarism are introduc 
into a country accustomed to quite different political behaviou' 
it is utopian in the extreme to t that they can work #% 
they have done, say, in Great Britain or in Switzerland. 
Accordingly, whatever may be the position in countries which 
do possess ‘liberal’ traditions, in countries which do not the 
Marxian conception of the State fits the facts very much bettst 
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mocratic, conception; and it js 
$ of such countries to behave as 


ineffective unless they embody a larg 
Socialist construction in Russia would 


social necessity, 

Marx, however, and Lenin alike advocated the dictatorship 
o! the proletariat only as a temporary instrument, to be used 
lor the purpose of consolidating the gains of the revolution and 
ol laying firmly the foundations of the new “classless society”? in 
which the State—that is, the proletarian class State—was to 
“wither away” as fast as it could accomplish its socialising 
mission. Neither Marx nor Lenin contemplated dictatorship, 
or any kind of authoritarian State machine or class-party, as 
permanent, or even, I think, as destined to endure for long. 
‘The present rulers of Russia still hold in theory by this doctrine, 
and look forward to the time when “the government of men” 
will give place to “the administration of things.”’ It can, however, 
hardly be denied that the vision of the free, classless society has 
receded a long way, or that the dictatorship of the dominant 
party looks like being very difficult to do away with. For the 
present, of course, the leaders of the Soviet Union argue that it 
cannot be done away with, or even relaxed, because the countries 
in which the social revolution has occurred, however successful 
they may be in liquidating the counter-revolutionary classes 
and in “socialising” the minds of the peoples, are still confronted 
with the immense danger of counter-revolutionary war from the 
countries still under capitalist control, led and provinicnes: by 
the still massively capitalist United States. This danger is a 
to necessitate the maintenance of a dictatorial régime; an i 
may reasonably be doubted whether anything short of wor . 
wide Communist victory would be regarded as cone 
For, as we have seen, Marx’s theory of history and sean 
on the idea of the entire human race following a eS eecial 
tionary course, and as destined to uadereD. is ne bast of this 
revolution extending over the whole earth. Be andl the social 
theory, dictatorship must continue at any Fr 


been evervwhere consolidated by the socialisation of men’s 
as well as of their economic and Political 


minds and attitudes, 
INsiituulons, ; 
ee taus out of the question, as long as this theory is 
believed in by the rulers of any vreat country, to arrive at 
anvthing mare thana temporary and provisional accommodat; 
between these countries which are dominated by it and those 
in which it ts rejected: in) fivour of erther Capitalism or Social 
Democracy. Vruce there can be: for Communists, sure that the 
future is on their side, feel they can afford to wait when waiti 
is expedient. But the Muarsian theory of the State and the 
revolution, echoed by Lenin and now erected into a universal 
dogma over a large part of Europe, utterly excludes any fina] 
compromise or sharing of spheres of influence. Such oe pronin 
can come, on any enduring basis, only if the dogma itself come 
to be modified in face of a plain demonstration that world-wids 
conquest involves too great a task even for the self-confident 
representatives of the Marxian revolutionary tradition. 


| 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE THEORY OF VALUE 


Every THEORY OF VALUE I have ever heard of, with 
the single exception of the Marxian theory, has for its object 
the explanation of prices. But Marx’s theory of value is so little 
a theory of prices that it is hard in the end to say whether it has 
any point of contact at all with prices. For it explains, or tries 
to explain, neither why prices are what they are, nor why they 
fluctuate; and such elucidation of these questions as 

does attempt comes in quite a different part of his book from 
his account of value and has little relation to it. In face of this 
fundamental difference of object, it is not surprising that 
economists who persist in criticising the Marxian theory of 
value on the assumption that it is a theory of prices succeed 
in demonstrating, to their own complete satisfaction, that as # 

of prices it makes nonsense. 

_ If the Marxian theory of values is not a theory of prices, what 
is it? If it does not to explain prices, what does it seck to 
ney Tis sone sty t is an attempt to explain how 
labour is exploited under the capitalist system. It is a theory, 
not of prices, but of capitalist itation, 
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It follows that the Marxian theo : ; 
to capitalist societies, and does ey eee only 
assertion that value is created by labour and b olin fee 
to the process of value-creation under Socialism indeed a se, 
holds, as we have seen earlier, that all social and esonionil: 
theories are valid only in relation to the actual Bain ges daie 
tions which they are called into being to explain aed ne d 
re-making if they are to ‘be invoked for the explanation of 
ditlerent social systems. Not only does the Marxion hee = 
viluc not explain prices at all: it seeks to explain value stself 
only within a certain limiting set of conditions, 


Price and Value 


But what is value, apart from prices? Up to a point, all 
economists recognise a distinction. But again the Marxian 
distinction differs from all the rest. To most modern economists 
value and price differ only in that price is value expressed in 
the dimensions of a particular currency—value in money 
form—whereas value is the quantitative exchange relationship 
between commodities as distinct from its monetary expression: 
‘x tons of coal = y pounds of rubber = z ounces of gold’ expresses 
the values of certain commodities in equivalent form, whereas 
‘x tons of coal = £2’ expresses the value of one of these commadi- 
tics in the form of a price. 

Many of the earlier economists saw a good deal more than 
this in the distinction between value and price. For they thought 
of the prices of commodities as moving continually up and down 
in the market under the fluctuating influence of supply and 
demand, and yet as having a constant tendency to return to a 
particular ice which was regarded as more “natural” or 
‘normal” than any other, and as being the price that would 
exist if the forces o supply and demand were in perfect balance. 
To this “natural price,” or rather to the exchange relationship 
underlying it, many of the earlier economists gave the name of 
“value,” or “exchange value,” denying the name to the 
constantly fluctuati exchange relationships expressed a 
actual market prices. Of course, “values,” in this more vokciaa 
sense, were not fixed, and were subject at any time to ni ni 
as the conditions of production changed; but they were thoug id 
of as changing far less often than ordinary mar ia wuld 
for quite different reasons—though changes al sa be 1 
affect market prices by their influence on the balance of supply 


and demand. Pr 


Economists who defined value in this way all held that the 
“values,” and the normal prices, of commodities, as disting, 
from the day-to-day markct prices, were determined by the 
conditions of supply. The: gave, from Adam Smith to John 
Stuart Mill, many varying explanations of the manner of this 
determination --from the simple view which represented values, 
and normal prices, as depending exclusively on the “amount 
of labour” expended in the production of a commodity to JS. 
Mill’s more complex “price of production theory. With the 
soundness, or unsoundness, of these various views we are not 
at present concerned: all that concerns us Now Is that they were 
one and all advanced primarily with the object of explaining 
prices. ; = : 

Value, then, in non-Marxian economic writings, means either 
market price stripped of its specific monetary expression, or 
normal price, similarly stripped, and regarded as depending 
on the conditions of supply. Since all non-Marxian economists 
have in modern times dropped the conception of a normal 
price so determined—though vestiges of the ancient doctrine 
are often to be found in their writings—we can say that in 
modern non-Marxian economics value = the exchange relation- 
ship expressed in market prices. 

Marx, however, began writing at a time when the earlier 
conception of the nature of value was still dominant amon 
orthodox economists, and was indeed practically unchallenged 
In 1867, when the first volume of Das Kapital was published, with 
its formal exposition of Marx’s own theory of value, the position 
in this respect was not vitally changed. If Ricardo no aa 
dominated economic thinking, John Stuart Mill did; and Mill’s 
theory of value was fundamentally only a modification of 
Ricardo’s. Jevons and Menger had yet to propound their 
radically different theories: it was still generally assumed that 
values had to be équated to “normal’’ and not to ‘market’ 
prices, and that normal prices were somehow determined by the 
conditions of supply, whereas market prices depended on the 
interaction of supply and demand. 

Marx built his theory of value upon a critique of the orthodox 
theory of his own day. But, when he came to discuss prices, #0 
far fronf secking to show that there was any tendency for market 
prices to return to the level of natural or normal ‘prices deter- 
mined by the conditions of supply, he set out to demonstrate 
exactly the ppposite—a point which his critics have almost 
unanimously ignored, often bluntly denied in the face of 
Marx’s explicit statements. Yet Marx’s view of the forces 
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determining prices is, in its essentials, 
by modern economists ‘than to that of the classical school. He 
held that prices are determined by the interaction of supply 
and demand, and that there is and can be under Capitalism 
no tendency for commodities to return to a level of prices 
corresponding to their “values” in the classical sense, 


nearer to the view held 


The Labour Theory of Value 


This, however, has nothing directly to do with Marx’s theory 
of value. For prices, in the Marxian System, are merely the means 
of realising value by the sale of commodities in a market, and 
value is regarded as coming into existence quite apart from 
prices as a consequence of the labour process, The orthodox 
economists of the Ricardian school had contended that the 
values, by which they meant the normal prices, of commodities 
were determined by the amounts of labour incorporated in 
them. Ricardo did not hold this doctrine in an unqualified 
form—for he modified it in order to find room for interest on 
capital—but he did make it the basis of his general theory of 
value. Marx took the doctrine over from the Ricardians, as he 
took the dialectic over from Hegel, in order to apply it to a 
quite different purpose and endow it with an utterly different 
meaning. For in Marx’s writings “value” came to mean what 
commodities were really worth in consequence of the amounts 
of labour directly or indirectly incorporated in them, 7" sy 
thing ae distinct from the aes which they actually fetched, 
or tended to fetch, in the market. ; _ 

The Marxian theory of value begins in fact bape ok aa 
pela ra nm erp Male. THE ee educhive 
human labour—is capable o . 
powers of society consist of two elements can eect eager 
things which are at men’s disposal. These rps  euiadeand 
of natural objects, existing independently o oo by chaneing 
wil and in pare eng hac men ys se Oe 
the form of natural objects. No pro set PES duiig which 
Mino Peng ee ee eA eae far as they are not 
Ben ene Pah pias cs of men’s activity in the past. 
mere natural objects Ore poe ing upon natural objects. 
They are products of men’s labour, acting up 


ich 1 ists of natural 
Capital, then, except to the extent to which it consists 0: 


is simply human labour. 
j i duct of human labour, is sump. jabow 
epee oe accumulated form. It is past human ' 


jects, merely as na’ 
stored up in things. But natural objects, an 


biects, have no value. They acquire value only by bej 
caialed with men’s labour. Ricardo had, indeed, admitted that 
certain natural objects might possess a value, by which he Meant 
a price, by virtue of their natural scarcity, But Marx, who does 
not mean “price”? when he says “value,” is under no necessj 
to admit this exception. Value consists, in his definition, of that 
which men add by their efforts to what is conferred upon them 
by nature. Defined in this way, value is clearly neither more nop 
less than a product of human labour; for no commodity can be 
more than a mingling of human acuvity with natural objects, 

Of course, “labour” in this connection must be understood 
as including every sort of human activity in the field of produc. 
tion. It includes the labour of the brain-worker and the organiser 
as well as that of the manual worker who engages in the physical 
task of transforming: matter from one shape to another or of 
moving it from place to place. No distinction is drawn at this 
stage between the diflerent types of labourers, and no claim ig 
made that the manual worker is more productive than the 
others. The claim is simply that nothing except human labour in 
some form can add value to the resources which are at man’s 
disposal by the sheer gift of nature. 

Stated in this way, and released from its entanglements with 
the question of prices, the proposition is one that cannot be 
denied. But there lurks in it an ambiguity, which Marx must 
be held responsible for failing to remove, though it was none 
of his creating. The ambiguity lies in the use of the term “value.” 
Following the tradition set by Adam Smith and observed by the 
whole classical school of economists prior to Jevons acd the 
Austrians, Marx distinguished sharply between “‘use-value’”’ and 
“exchange-value.” ‘“Use-value,”’ or ‘“‘value in use,’’ is simply 
the qualitative usefulness of a commodity considered as aD 
object of human need or desire; whereas “exchange-value” is 
the measurement of its quantitative relationship to other com- 
modities. In non-Marxian economics of the classical school, 
“exchange-value”’ corresponds to normal price, whereas ‘‘wse- 
value” bears no relation to price. In modern economics, of the 
schools which regard prices as depending upon utility, the 
distinction between ‘‘use-value” and “‘exchange-value” dis 
appears, and the qualitative difference between commodities is 

; as being transformed into a quantitative difference 

rectly by means of prices. But, for the classical economists, 
this direct transformation does not take place. Nothing can be 
a commodity, ot have an exchange-value or a price, 
possesses usd-value to make it an object of human desire. But 
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this use-value is never regarded j oat mon 
a eaething: which: @ thing: either i bcs aspect: it is 
and the amount or degree of it which a thin. i 

irrclevant to the determination of exchan 
price, since these are thought of as determin 
of supply and not by those of demand 
allecting only day-to-day market prices as 

Now, wer oe said that value can 
vbjccts only by human labour, is the r 
to exchange-value? In the sense in vhich teen oF 
value?’ is used by Ricardo and the other members of the classical 
school, the statement is not true of “exchange-value”’: for othe 
things besides human labour can add to the price at which : 
commodity tends to sell—that is, to its value in the Ricardian 
sensc. Monopoly, for example, can do this, whether it takes the 
form of cornering the supply of a particular commodity or means 
or production, or of a scarcity in the supply of the means of 
expanding productive activity. That is to say, under a system 
of private ownership of the means of production and private 
appropriation of the product of industry, the cost of capital as 
well as the cost of labour affects exchange-value, in the sense of 
normal price. 

Ricardo saw this, and attempted to modify his labour theory 
of value in order to meet the point. According to him, the 
exchange-value of commodities depends primarily on the 
amounts of labour incorporated in them, including of course the 
labour indirectly incorporated via the materials of which they 
were made and the wear.and tear of the machinery employed 
in making them. But allowance has to be made for the requisite 
inducement to the capitalist to apply his resources.to production 
instead of consuming them, or in other words for interest on 
the capital used in industry at a sufficient rate to induce and 
maintain an adequate supply. 7 

In arguing in this way, Ricardo was guilty, on the face of the 
matter, of a childish illogicality; for he was attempting to 
measure the values of commodities by the impossible feat of 
adding together the amounts of labour directly or andre 
incorporated in them and o a ae Ay an anecet w 
capital employed in their production. but cle 
jabour and a fooney cost ae incapable of being ace ne a 
This did not seem to Ricardo to matter, because w. at ne elas 
mainly thinking of under the heading of interest aD = 
over which certain quantities of stored labour (= capi 


being locked up in the process of production, and it saad 


him no less natural for this stored labour than for current laboy, 
to receive a daily or weekly reward. Moreover, Ricardo thought 
of the relative amounts of Jabour as im fact sufficiently Measured 
by the wages paid to the different bodies of labourers, so that 
in effect the cost of capital was being added to the cost of labour 
in order tu arrive at the value. Jobn Stuart Mill made this 
explicit, by expressing the entire theory in terms of costs, or 
prices, in his “price of producuon theory of value. 

If, however, things other than labour enter into the determina. 
tion of “value,” in the sense of normal price, what becomes of 
the Marxian theory? It remains totally unaffected, because 
“value” in the Marxian sense is not equated to normal Price, 
Thus the decline and fal! of the classical theory of value, which 
has often been regarded as dragging down with it the Marxian 

stem, does not in fact affect the validity of Marxism either the 
one way or the other. It is, however, most unlikely that Marx 
would ever have formulated his own theory of value in the way 
he did had he not been casting it into the shape of a “critique” 
of the classical Political Economy. 

The ambiguity, however, remains. For the ‘‘value’? which 
human labour adds to natural objects is surely, in its fundamental 
aspect, “use-value’’ rather than “exchange-value,”’ and modern 
economists are surely right in contending that ‘‘use-value” as 
well as “exchange-value” has a quantitative aspect. However 
hard it may be to measure the utility of one thing against that 
of another, we are in fact constantly performing this miracle, 
not only in the demand-prices we assign to different commodities, 
but whenever we choose between things that are offered to us 
as alternatives, whether any question of a price arises or not. 
It may be objected that such valuations are purely subjective, 
unless and until they receive objectivity in the form of market 

rices. But the so-called “objectivity” of market valuations can 
nothing more than the resultant of a number of private 
estimates, and cannot therefore be different in character fom, 
them. On the other hand, a valuation is not made any the’ lew 
quantitative by being subjective. 
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Objective Value 

Marx and the classical economists shared the desire to objectify 
value, so as to find in it some valid principles underlying the 
subjective valuations of the market. The classical economista 
sought to achieve this result by objectifying prices, as “natural”. 
ae normal” prices underlying the ech d day-to-day price 
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arising in market transacti 
to objectify not prices iS lg the other hand, sought 
them into expressions of the quantities ac yaluess by transforming 
ated in: ariols’ commodities. "Th of human labour incorpor- 
exchange-value” exobjective ae us, whereas for Ricardo 
value” = objectified use-value. Pane a Marx ‘“‘exchange- 
economist of the dominant modern again, for an orthodox 
objectified use-value = price. But f Sy exchange-value = 
involving prices invany aay or Marx there is no equation 
t may be objected to this vi : 
supposing that Lae ir oa dba bly is no reason for 
of different commodities correspond in DE ee eee 
of _use-value which they possess But the way to the amounts 
object of all production is to ie ere is. The rational 
amount et Talssiie Gaui be bed Gn catie . Pinca If a certain 
either a larger or a smaller amount of F al ee 
preferable use is that which will lea eae Me obviously the 
Unless, hen, che aysiein of production i : ie former result. 
irrational, there will be a tendency to pr fe 4 Pee wholly 
hee ie that of a smaller amount of Se ae ‘ 
to distribute productive resources in he ; wale 
this result. The classical economis ey ae aan 
treating normal prices as Posada: patie Pa aie ee 
of supply; for the influence of demand is in ne the sts 
whereby the tendency to prefer the creation of a greater sunt 
of use-value is made effective. But this criticism of the Hesieal 
school applies much less to Marx, whose notion of “socially 
paige 2! labour’’ includes an explicit reference to the import- 
ance of the demand fcr jn aes y toy necenary™ 
ae y> all labour, but only “socially necessary” 
abour, creates value. The socially necessary” labour 1s that 
oe of labour which is needed. to create a thing for which 
here is a demand. Labour which exceeds the necessary amount, 
cither because the labourer is exceptionally slow or clumsy or 
because he wastes his time in making unwanted products, does 
not, according to Marx, create any value. 
> Marx’s ‘‘value,’’ or “exchange-value,”” is, then, neither the 
exchange-value” of the classical economists nor that of their 
modern successors, but purely and simply objectified use-value. 
It is the real amount of objective utility’ which a commodity 
possesses as a result of the labour directly or indirectly bestowed 
upon it under a system which tends to distribute the available 
resources of production so as to maximise the amount of use- 


value. 
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The Capitalist Standard of Value bea ech 

Again it may be objected that, whereas this. might be the 
tendency of a socialised system of production, it is emphatical} 
not the tendency inherent in the capitalist order. But this too jy 
a misapprehension; for Capitalism, as far as it functions SUCCEgg. 
fully as Capitalism, does tend to maximise the creation of use. 
values. The misapprehension arises from thinking of objective 
use-values in an absolute, or ideal, instead of a relative ang 
concrete sense. Objective use-values are relative to the objective 
situation in which they are being created, that 1s, to the valuation, 
of the social system in which they exist. If the capitalist system 
appears, from an absolute or ideal point of view, to fall far short, 
even when it is functioning most successfully, of creating the 
maximum amount of use-values for the satisfaction of human 
needs, that is because the object of Capitalism is not the satisfac. 
tion of all human needs in proportion to their urgency from an 
ideal standpoint, but the satisfaction of some needs—of the needs 
of those persons who are in possession of purchasing power, in 
proportion to their possession of such power—in preference to 
others. Capitalism, in other words, has its own scheme and 
calculus of ‘‘use-values”; and its succcss in maximising “use 
values” must be judged in relation to this calculus, and not to 
any ideal standard. 

It is, of course, true that in practice Capitalism often falls 
far short of success in living up to its own standards. It is com 
pelled, as a condition of survival, to make concessions to stand- 
ards which it does not accept—witness the growth of the social 
services and of industrial legislation and Trade Union bargaining. 
And it has its breakdowns, when it not only throws millions of 
workers out of work and wages, but also makes the capitalists 
themselves go short of their anticipated returns. But that is 
only to say that Capitalism does not work wholly according to 
capitalist desires, or as a perfect Capitalism would work, 
Assuredly it has, through all its ups and downs, a tendency #0. 
to distribute productive resources as to maximise the creation 
of the objective use-values appropriate to the desires and needs 
of a capitalist society. 

We can, then, regard Capitalism as tending to maximis 
objective use-values in a capitalist sense: and we can equate 
this objectified use-value with “exchange-value” in the Marxian 
sense. But why does Marx choose to call it “exchange-value,” 
at the cost of getting it confused with the quite different 

value’ of the classical economists? © 

- one sense he does not call it “exchange-value,” but rather 
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simply “value,” which is manifested 

relationship, His point here seems to be 
sorts assume a quantitative and compara : 

their exchangeability, apart from whith ai ae ee 
a thing apart, quite without ascertainable relation to an other 
‘This view is based on the sharp distinction drawn beciced ine 
values and exchange-values by all the classical economists form 
the time of Adam Smith, and discarded only by the economists 
of the late nineteenth century. If Marx had been able to advance 
beyond his time and to think of use-values as quantitative, 


some of the most confusing parts of the o ening cha 
] t 
Das Kapital need never have been written. Pening chapters of 


The Source of Value 


The truth is that Marx’s “yalue’” is not. really exchange- 
value, bOt something radically different, drawn directly from 
AN realistic analysis of the conditions of production. There is at 
any time at men’s disposal a limited supply of energy for working 
upon the available non-human resources of production. The 
using up of any part of this energy in the makin g of particular 
goods or the rendering of particular services leaves so much the 
less available for all other uses. It involves a transformation into 
particular use-values of a part of the available supply of use- 
value-producing energy. This energy is the source of the use- 
values generated by its consumption: it alone has the power to 
create value. But clearly it can be so used as to create cither a 
greater or a less amount of use-value; and the object must be, 
within the limitations stressed earlier in this chapter, to employ 
it to create as much as possible. Capitalist society uses the 
price-system as the means of bringing about this optimum 
distribution of productive resources, which in a monetary 
economy presents itself in the guise of the distribution that will 
create the greatest sum of money-values. This optimum is 
however only relative: it is the — for a society ae 
accepts money-value as its standard. Marx secks to look ara 
the money form to the real value-creating resources of whic 
it is necessary to arrange the distribution; and he finds - 
resources to be neither more nor less than the available supply 
of human labour. Accordingly, he poi peat human labour 
is the sole source of the power to crea Jue. | . 

But, it may be objected, the value Nava 1S heap pean 
result of using up, not only part of the limite nee ye available 
labour, but also part of the no less limited supplies 


A it 
materials and. instruments of production. In what sense sara 


only in the exchange 
that things of different 


be maintained that the labour which is used up creates value 
whereas the materials and instruments of production do not? ”’ 

It is, of course, true that animals and plants, as living beings, 
have the power to create, A sheep creates wool, and a tree 
leaves. Even the earth itself creates one thing out of another, 
when it gradually converts other substances to coal, or, with the 
aid of rainfall and sun, causes crops to appear. But these acts 
of creation belong to nature, and are not of man’s making, They 
are the forces which are available for man’s use; for animals 
and plants, as well as lesser forms of organic matter, are by 
mankind relegated to the world of “nature, and are set in 
contraposition to man as a Creative agent. Men work upon 
animals and plants, as well as upon the earth itself, to make 
values, The values, when they are made, belong to men. The 
sheep creates wool, and the tree fruit; but men, in appropriating 
these gifts of nature to their own use, give them value. 

Marx's answer, therefore, is obvious. Materials and instru. 
ments of production and even animals and plants are, from the 
economic standpoint, passive things, which can create no 
values. They can doubtless embody, and transfer to the com. 
modities which they are used to make, such values as they 
possess for men; but they are clearly incapable of being them- 
selves the creative agents of additional values. Mere things can 
never create values: that is the prerogative of human beings. 

If, then, the materials and instruments of production cannot 
create, but can only embody or transfer, values, it is left to 
inquire whence they have got the values which they are able to 
embody or to transfer. They get their values, Marx answers, 
from being themselves products of previous labour, each 
embodying the result of a past using up some of the limited 
supply of this sole source of value. It is true that in each case 
we come ultimately to some element which is not a product of 
labour, but a part of the natural resources available for men’s 
use. But in developed societies it is usually impossible to dis 
entangle even in the rawest materials that which is the gift of 
nature from that which is the product of man’s past labour 
upon natural objects. Marx does not deny that natural objects, 
even if no human labour has been spent upon them, can, where 
their supply is limited, have a price—an exchange-value in,the 
classical sense He does deny that they can possess value in his 
sense; for value in his sense is simply the character of being @ 
product of labour. 

But, non-Marxists object, the using up of a scarce? natural 

1 “Scarce,” in this context, of course, means simply limited in supply: 
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object or of a scarce product of past labour is 


subtraction from what is left for all other uses Just as much a 


as the using-up 


The first statement is open to di 
creative property to mere things; the second i i 

assumes that the fact of cunenhip can cei faethe Gace of 
value. Ownership is not a creative act, but a claim to share in 
the results of the creative acts of others. It is easy enough for a 
social system to exist in which the ownership of things is regarded 
as conferring a title to share in the product of industry, or even 
one—slavery—in which the ownership of men confers a similar 


There is, then, no inconsistency between the recognition that 
all the costs of production enter into prices, whether they arise 
out of the payment for labour or the claims of ownership, and 
the contention that human labour alone can be creative of 
value, because it alone is the using up‘of a scarce active agent of 
production. On the basis of Marx’s theory, the amount of 
potential value in any society is simply the amount of labour, 
including the surviving products of past labour, which is at 
that society’s disposal: the amount of actual value is that which 
is created by the actual expenditure of this labour. The Marxian 
theory of value is a theory, not of prices, but of the social distribu- 
tion of the resources of production. 


The Amount of Labour 

At this point, objection is taken to Marx’s theory on the 
ground that there is in practice no way of measuring the a 
of labour. Labour is of many different sorts and qualities. ; 
hour's labour of one man is not so good as an hour's labour o} 


another, even within a single trade; and there is the ses 


difticulty of comparing labour of very different kinds. If we hag. 
to deal only with onc kind of labour, we could doubtless expres, 
quantitatively the difference between the productivity of a goog 
and bad plumber, or cotton weaver, OF electrician, or perhaps 
even bank manager or writer of books on economics—though 
the two last would present a problem. But how are we to compare 
quantitatively the labour of the plumber with that of the weaver 
or the bank manager? The differences are here surely qualitative, 
and not quanutative; and no process of reasoning can reduce 
them to quantitative terms. 
Yo the orthodox economist, 
ties; for he solves it in exactly 


this problem presents no difficul. 
the same way as he has already 
solved the problem of quanutative comparison between different 
commodities. He compares the labour of the plumber and the 
bank-manager by comparmg their remuneration, which he 
assumes to coincide with their productivity of value. But this 
method is net open to the Marxist, who is setting out to measure 
the productivity of labour in terms not of exchange-values in 
the classical sense, or of prices, but of value in the Marxian 
sense—that is to say, directly in terms of quantities of labour, 
Marx attempts to mect the difliculty by invoking his own form 
of the subsistence theory of wages, or rather a conception closely 
akin to it. The respective values of different kinds of labour 
coincide with the values which it is necessary to use up in order 
to produce a sufficient supply of each kind. If more values must 
be used up in order to produce a bank-manager, or rather a 
unit in a sufficient supply of bank-managers, than to produce a 
unit in a sufficient supply of cotton-weavers, the difference in 
the real unit costs of production is the measure of the differance 
in value. 

I find this explanation unconvincing—as a complete explana- 
tion of the problem. It would be valid only if all kinds of human 
akill and productivity were producible at will, just as most 
commodities are producible, by an appropriate real expenditure, 
of materials and means of production. It is valid, to the consider 
able extent to which this is true of the various kinds of technical 
competence—for skilled manual labour of many sorts as against 
unskilled labour, for example. But it ceases to be valid for any 
sort of skill or competence that men owe to their original 
endowment of mind or body, or to influences that cannot be 
ie within the field of commodity production, or multiplied 
at will. This is of course precisely the same problem as presents 
itself in the case of naturally scarce materials or sources of 
energy which cannot be reproduced at will. Probably Marz : 
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would have been prepared to a en de) 0d 
answer that he was speaking of labour this limitation, and to 


forms, as reproducible at will by the appropriaty euthgg on 

Within this limit, Marx’s explanation is clearly valid “Tr h 
extent to which all labour-power is the product of an app o the 
real expenditure of the means of life—as to some Ppropriate 
labour-power is bound to be—the using up of any baad all 
in effect the using up of the commodities required for its rea = 
tion and maintenance. Thus, a decision to erect a owen . uc- 
that calls for the labour of a thousand skilled mechani fa 


year is, quite apart from the question i 

plant required, a decision to use Ee more ee paca ae 
a decision to build a road with the aid of a thousand less skilled 
workers for the same period. The Russians, faced with an acute 
shortage of skilled labour, are to-day very conscious of this 
difference in making their successive Five Year Plans: and 
both Great Britain and other belligerent countries became acute! 
conscious of it under the impact of war. We remain couscous 
of it to-day: it is indeed felt in capitalist fully as much as in 
Socialist countries whenever there is a shortage either of labour 
in general or of a particular kind of skilled labour. It arises, 
however, equally for the time being whether the form of labour 
of which there is a shortage is or is not capable of being repro- 
duced by additional expenditure on training and education. 
Kor these things take time, even if there are workers available 
to be trained. It is not, however, possible to contend that the 
“value” of all labour-power depends on the amount of the 
products of labour required for its production and maintenance; 
for clearly labour-power, when it has once been produced, has 
a productive quality which exists irrespective of the nature of 
the forces which produced it. 


Value and Expenditure 


It would have been better’, I think, if Marx had defined value 
not as the quality of being a product of labour, but rather as 
that which arises out of the expenditure of any scarce agent or 
instrument of production. This would not have upset his vital 
contention that value can be created only by positive human 


singe have the power only of transferring, and 
= bate nee uc. oti wale Ba enabled him to recognise 


that scarce natutal objects can possess value apart from any 


arc not reproducible at will have a value which cannot be’ 
measured in the same terms as the value of ordinary acquired 
technical skill. Such a recognition would in no way have weak. 
ened Marx’s argument, or have diminished the force of his 
contention that all values, however embodied, are ultimate} 
social, in that they depend on the objective social situation jn 
which they exist. 

We can now come back to our question about the Possibility 
of measuring the amount of available labour-power, The 
analogy of “‘horse-power”’ has often been invoked in this connec. 
tion—by Robert Owen, for example, in his Report to the County 
of Lanark, We measure the power of machines in terms of this 
abstract unit of mechanised energy: why not employ a similar 
unit for measuring the power of human labour? The analogy 
does not hold; for the thing that horse-power is most obviously 
unable to measure is the power of actual horses. 

If we could assume, with the classical economists, that things 
tend to sell at their values and that labour-power, which is 
bought and sold as a commodity, tends to sell at its value, so 
that the wages actually paid to different workers can be taken 
as tending to measure their varying productivities, we should 
have in wages a common standard for measuring the amount 
of labour. But Marx, as we have seen, explicitly denies that 
commodities do tend to sell at their ‘‘values”’ in his sense of the 
term, that is, at prices corresponding to the amounts of labour 
incorporated in them. Are we, then, to conclude that wages are 
of no help in measuring one kind of labour against another, or 
that labour-power differs from all other commodities in that it 
alone does tend to sell at its ‘value’ in the Marxian sense? 

Marx, I believe, did hold that labour-power possesses this 
exceptional characteristic. In order to understand why, we have 
to inquire why he held that other commodities do not tend to 
sell at prices corresponding to the amounts of labour incorporated 
in them. The answer is that this lack of correspondence is due 
to what Marx called the different “organic composition of 
capitals” in different branches of production. If all commodities 
were produced under identical conditions, with a precisely 
equal mingling of labour-power, materials and instruments of 
production, they would all tend to sell at their values in terms 
of the amounts of labour incorporated in them. But in fact the 
conditions of production differ widely from’ one branch of 
industry to another. One an uatey is highly *mechanised, ad 
uses up a great quantity of machinery in proportion to the 
amount of labour which it employs; wwhitle "another industry 
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relies far more largely on manua : 

tively litle fixed capital, Moreover, eva ete compara: 
mingle labour-power and machinery in equal pro © industries 
may involve a far greater lock-up of capital fant Bach 
because It uses more, or more costly, raw materials. o tay Ives 
a longer period of turnover before the outlay can be cave iy 
If the prices of commodities normally coincided with the axiou 
of labour incorporated in them, it seems at first si ht anit oa 
Marx's theory, it would always pay better to em joy. x8 ch 
labour and little machinery, because a inachine® ree “onl 
transfer to the ‘product a value which it alread Baasges: 
whereas labour alone has the power to treate an additional alie. 
In that case, technical progress would never arise under 
Capitalism, because it would always be against the interest of 
the capitalist to displace labour by machinery. Which is absurd; 
for notoriously Capitalism has thriven upon technical progress, 
and has been an active agent in forwarding the mechanisation 
of industry. 


Surplus Value 


Yet it does seem at first sight as if the truth of the Marxian 
theory of value carried with it the implication that it should 
pay better to spend money on that which possesses the power 
to create value than on what does not. According to Marx, the 
entire source of capitalist profit, and also of rent and interest 
under Capitalism, is to be found in the exploitation of labour. 
Profit, rent and interest together, with certain other elements 
which need not concern us now, Marx calls by the collective 
name of “surplus value,” or rather he regards “surplus value” 
as forming the fund from which profit, rent and interest are 
entirely drawn. This “surplus value’ consists wholly of the 
difference between the value which labour has the power of 
creating and the value, called by Marx the “value of labour- 

ower,” which the capitalist has to pay away to the labourer 
in return for his service. Why this difference exists we shall have 
to inquire later; at present we are concerned only with the 
point that, if surplus value does arise entirely from jabour, ie 
if the object of capitalists is to appropriate as much earples valle 
as possible, it appears as if they ought greatly to prefer a ae 
the labour which possesses this magical property to alee 
their money on machines which can only transfer to the pro ug 
the value which they already possess as the outcome of earlier 
labour processes. 
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The Distribution of Surplus Value ; 
Marx’s answer is that surplus value constitutes a fund 


divisible among all capitalists, but not accruing directly to the 
particular capitalist in whose service it Is brought to birth, 
capitalists are in competition one with another to secure ag 
much of the total amount of surplus-value as they can; and the 
system of prices is the means whereby the available amount of 
surplus-value is shared out among them. The share which each 
gets, qua owner of capital, tends to correspond to the total 
amount of capital which he embarks in production, irrespective 
of the ways in which the capital is expended as between the 
purchase of labour-power and of other requisites of production, 
For, if this were not so, capital would obviously flow in undue 
measure, in relation to demand, towards those branches of 
industry which offered the opportunity of appropriating the 
largest profits. The effect of this would be to depress, through 
relative over-production, the prices of the goods produced in 
these branches of industry, and so to reduce the profits on the 
capital embarked in them. ‘Thus, the ebb and flow of capital 
from industry to industry in search of surplus-value tends to 
bring about an equalisation of the expectation of profit in all 
branches of production. But this process is wholly inconsistent 
with any tendency for commodities, except those which happen 
to be produced with precisely the average organic compoaition of 
capital and at precisely the average rate of turnover, to sell at 
their values in terms of the amounts of labour which they embody. 
Commodities would tend to sell at their values if they were 
all produced under precisely the same conditions by capitals 
of the same organic composition. But they are not. On the other 
hand the commodity, labour-power, does tend to be produced 
under conditions in which differences in the organic composition 
of capital do not affect its production to any significant extent. 
Accordingly, Marx can say that labour-power does tend to bs 
sold at its value, though other co ities do not, and that 
differences in the wages paid to different kinds of workers do tend 
to reflect rea] differences in the values of different kinds of labour. 
This seetns to be the view underlying Marx's argument. 
Appreciation of this point helps incidentally to clear up a prob- 
lent in Marx's presentation of his case that has puzzled many 
Marxian students. Why does Marx, in the first volume of Das 
Kapital, so often speak as if commodities did tend to sell at their 
ues, whereas such a view is plainly inconsistent with his cas, 
Aix fe’ seakew it abundantly clesr leter Gn in la book that’ Dl 
such tendency can in fact exist? The answer is that, in Volume |, 


Marx is concerned chiefly with the 
sale of labour-power, which he does h 
at its value, and he does not want to compli 


ns more appropriately 


to be treated when he is dealing with questions of profits and 


prices. He does not assert that commoditi 
their values: he only implies the aliens or ie eden ser a 
differences in the organic composition of capital are left male e 
To the extent to which labour-power tends to be bou ht and 
sold at its value, in the Marxian sense, apart from da: od 
fluctuations in its price, the Wwage-system, as a particular joavifee 
tation of the pricing process, does serve as a valid measure of 
the amount of labour, and does establish a quantitative measure 
for labour of qualitatively different types. Wages thus appear 
to be unlike all other Late under the capitalist system, in that 
they tend to be a valid phenomenal expression of real values. 


The Source of Profit 


If, however, “labour” does tend to be sold at its value, whence 
can capitalist profit arise? Marx is at pains to show, in opposition 
to certain earlier anti-capitalist writers, that profit cannot 
arise out of any general tendency for capitalists to sell commodi- 
ties for more than they are worth. Every bargain has two sides: 
it involves a buyer as well as a seller. If, then, things tended to 
be sold for more than their values, it would follow that they 
tended to be bought for more than their values as well. Con- 
ccivably the producers might in this way cheat the consumers; 
but this would involve the capitalists tending constantly to cheat 
themselves. For they spend in one way or another what they 
get; and presumably they would tend to lose as buyers whatever 
they stood to gain as sellers. ; 

Marx concludes from this that, on the average, things must 
tend to sell at their values—a statement which has often been 
misinterpreted as implying a tendency for each class of goods 
to sell at its value. In fact, this is not implied at all, but only 
that on the average of all commodities values and prices must 
balance. As the sum of values must be equal to the sum of goods 
and services available for purchase, and the sum of prices ee 
be the aggregate price of the entire supply, it ea oe 
the question for the two to be different magnitudes. ” heir 
aggregate, things must sell at a total price expressing a 
total value; for, whatever the total of prices is, it — exp : 
nothing except this total value. It is, and must be; the: money 


name of the total value that is bought and sold. S 


Capitalist profit cannot, then, be the result of over-charging. 
for, if it were, the total of profit would be nil, as each gain would 
be balanced by an equivalent loss. It may be objected that the 
capitalists might still make a net profit at the expense of the 
wage-earners, by selling them things at too high a price. But 
Marx would reply that any attempt to do this would be bound 
to lead to a rise in money-wages, which are finally no more than 
the money-expression of the real values of the various forms of 
labour-power. The labourer’s real wage is the quantity of goods 
and services which represents the value of his labour-power; 
and the capitalist has to pay him, apart from market fluctuation,, 
enough money to buy this quantity of things, whatever they 
may cost. If, then, the capitalists tried to cheat the labourers 
by overcharging them, the effect in the end would be to raise 
money-wages so as to counteract the capitalists gain. 

We come back, then, to the original difficulty. If (@) the 
sum of commodities cannot be sold for more than its value, 
(6) labour-power tends to be sold at its value, (c) labour is the 
sole source of value, whence can capitalist profit arise? The 
Marxian theory of surplus value is an altempt to explain thia 
paradox. In order to master Marx’s explanation, it is necessary 
to understand the distinction which he draws between “labour” 
and “Jabour-power.”? The thing which the labourer has to sell, 
and is compelled to sell in order to supply himself with the 
means of living, is his “‘labour-power’’—his power, by working 
upon things, to create value. This labour-power—and not, as 
under slave-systems, the labourer himsclf—is a commodity; and 
its “value” is determined in the same way as the ‘‘value” of 
other commodities, by the amount of “value” that is used up 
in its production. But “labour” itself, when it is actually being 
expended in the creation of value, is not a commodity; and the 
value of the product of labour is by no means the same thing as 
the value of the labour-power which is expended in making the 
product. The difference between these two values is what Marx 
calls “surplus value.” 

In plainer terms, the capitalist has to pay the labourer as 
wages whatever is requisite in order to produce and maintain 
an adequate supply of the type of labour-power that is in ques- 
tion. But the labourer sells, in return for his wage, his entire 
power to create value, subject only to such limitations as are 
involved in the terms of sale. Normally this means that the 
labourer produces more than is needed for his maintenance, in 
other words, that the value of his product exceeds the valus 
expressed: in his wage. The capitalists, Marx says, get their 
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profits, and the, landlords and money-lend i 
interest, out of this difference Recon te i oe ane 
our- 


power and the value of the product o . 
which it is distributed among the various ca: italist I means by 
profit, interest and tent P claimants to 
This allegation that the entire capital; 
exploitation of labour is the al coin gharadels upon the 
doctrine; and it therefore deserves the closest scrutin It se 
in the first place, to involve a strict adherence to MGs oer ae 
Subsistence Theory of Wages; for, if workers can receive of the 
in excess of what is needed for their Maintenance, what certaine ; 
is there that Capitalism will be able to exploit them at all? 
May they not, by improving their bargaining strength, so raise 
their wages as to absorb the entire surplus value into their own 
remuneration? 


The Subsistence Theory of Wages 


Let us be clear, first of all, what the Subsistence Theory of 
Wages is. In the form in which it appears in Malthus, it is bound 
up closely with the question of population. Wages tend to a 
physical subsistence level because as soon as they rise at all 
above this level more children are born, or survive, and the 
supply of labourers is before long so increased that their competi- 
tion for work forces wages down again to subsistence level. 
On the other hand, wages cannot fall for long below this level 
because, if they do fall below it, population is before long so 
reduced, by fewer births or by more deaths, as to bring them up 
again because of the shortage of labour. In Ricardo, the substance 
of this doctrine remains; but its severity is modified so as to 
allow more room for the recognition of conventional standards 
of living. Population is still regarded as the chief factor in 
keeping wages at or about subsistence level; but it is recognised 
that this level itself can change if, in an advancing society, the 
growing demand for labour keeps wages above the old subsistence 
level long enough for the labourers to incorporate into eae 
established ectations a higher standard of living, which 
thus bechme the new minimum needed to induce them to breed 
a sufficient supply of workers possessing the requisite igri 
of strength and skill. Of course, in a declining society b a 
factors would work the other way round, so as to aoa hae 
ence levels when the supply of labour fell off less rapidly 


th it, 
ie Sees oeaia of the Subsistence Theory of bi 


insistence on the conventional element in the subsistencg’ 
standard becomes much stronger. The attempt to base the theo 
on the Malthusian dogma about population is abandoned; 
and so is the tendency of wages to subsistence level, in an 
purely physical sense. All subsistence levels are treated ag 
relative to a particular time and place, that is to say, to a 
conventional standard of living. The point to which wages tend 
is, then, not that which will just suffice to keep the labourer 
in health and physical energy, but that which, given the 
labourer’s own state of mind and expectation of living conditions, 
will in fact induce him to give labour, and to reproduce supplies 
of labour of different kinds, in the requisite quantities and 
qualities to mcet the capitalists’ demands. If the established. 
wage-standards are too low to induce the labourers to do this, 
wages will have to rise, and the higher wages will then be 
incorporated in a higher subsistence standard. 

OF course, it must be understood that, in Marx’s sense, the 
wages which tend to subsistence level are not merely those of 
the least skilled and worst-paid labourers, but equally those of 
the better-paid workers. For the subsistence wage is the wage 
needed to secure an adequate supply of any given class of 
labour, and the higher equally with the lower wage-rates fall 
within this definition. A subsistence wage, in the Marxian sense, 
is in fact little different from the wage fixed by the forces of 
long-period supply and demand for the commodity, labour- 
power, in any of its specialised forms. As we have séen, Marx 
holds that, as labour-power tends to sell at its value, the differ 
ences between the wages of the various kinds of workers tend in 
fact to coincide with the differences in the real costs of producing 
them in the necessary quantities. But the ‘‘real cost” of produc- 
tion of the labourer includes a psychological element; for it 
depends in part on the labourers’ own estimates of what they 
are worth. 

In these circumstances, does not any wage that is paid under 
Capitalism, unless it is due to quite exceptional and transient 
circumstances, become a ‘“‘subsistence ,” in Marx’s sense 
of the term? ‘The answer must be that it does. The only wagel 
ae are not, for a oe wages are those ees 

ue to a temporary market shortage, or redundancy ur, 
But, if this is so, why should not the workers, by raising thelr 
psychological standards and refusing to supply labour-pov 
save at a higher price, absorb the surplus value whi 
capitalists now appropriate? : 

Marx’s answer was twofold. It was, first, that a rise in the 
2g0 


n other words, only an 


Hee , ng wage-standards. Th 
capitalist system depends for its working on the profit incentive 


oflered to the capitalist, and therefore on the continued manu- 
facture of surplus value on a sufficient scale. 

In the second place, Marx pointed out that the capitalist 
and the labourer are not on equal bargaining terms. Economic 
progress under Capitalism consists of an advancing “socialisa- 
tion’”’ of the processes of production based on the fact that the 
combined labour of a number of men in a complex industrial 
unit can be made more productive than the isolated labours of 
the same number of separate individuals. This progressive 
“socialisation” of thé labour process is one aspect of the growth 
of Capitalism. But this same development, seen from another 
angle, consists of the progressive expropriation of the individual 
and small-scale producers from the ownership and control of 
the instruments of production. Beaten in one industry after 
another by the superior efficiency of combined production, these 
smaller producers go to the wall, and are compelled to surrender 
their independent power to produce value.! They become wage- 
workers within the capitalist system—‘detail-labourers” who 
have no individual product of their own, but are contributors 
only to an essentially social process of production. As this 
happens, whoever controls the new and more efficient instru- 

ion is i iti hire labour at a wage- 
ments of production is in a position to Mire. : of 
standard set by the lower productive capacities which are sp 
superseded, and to appropriate for himself at eeepc 
productivity which arises out of the growingly eM. hallian 
of the productive process—that is, in the language © Cari talisma 
economics, to secure a “producer's surplus. rae PA ave 
Marx argues, the main benefits of the growth of pr sitalist 
“co-operation” accrue, not to the workers, but to te te Hie 
owners of the means of production. No amount ot collec 


1 For qualifications to this generalisation, see pages 126 and 190. lake 


bargaining through Trade Unions can counteract the influenc,/ 
of the capitalist monopoly of the means of production, so as {o 
enable the labourers to bargain with the capitalists on equal terms, 

This being so, the power of the labourers to raise the subsist. 
ence level of wages is limited by the pace of capitalist develop. 
ment. Wages can advance, as long as Capitalism can advance 
from economic triumph to triumph; but the power of the 
workers is only that of taking full advantage of such opportunities 
for raising the wage-level as the advance of Capitalism affordg, 
They may take or miss such chances; but they cannot by mere 
will-power create chances which do not independently exist, 

Under Capitalism, labour-power must have this property of. 
creating values beyond the value which it possesses as @ com 
modity; for otherwise there would be no inducement at all to 
employ it. But labour conditions under Capitalism can improve; 
and Marx fully recognised that at the me when he was writing 
improvements were actually coming about. These improvements 
had always a tendency to diminish the ease with which it was 
possible for the capitalists to appropriate surplus value; but 
there were also means at hand whereby the capitalists were 
able to counteract this tendency. Marx concentrated his study 
of the rival forces tending to the improvement of labour condi- 
tions on the one hand and the maintenance of surplus value on 
the other mainly round the question of the length of the workin 
day; for it was above all upon this issue that the industri 
struggles of the early nineteenth century had turned. This 
accounts for the form in which Marx presented his doctrine 
of surplus value, though the doctrine itself is independent of the 
particular form in which he set it out. 

According to Marx’s presentation, the labourer, in selling his 
labour-power to the capitalist, contracts to work in his service 
for the normal working day of so many hours. After working a 
certain number of hours, he has created enough value to mect 
the real cost of his own subsistence, and thus to cover the wage 
which he receives. But his obligation does not end there; for 
has still to work for the capitalist the remaining hours of the 
normal working day. In this form the doctrine presents the 
worker as working so many hours for his own subsistence— 
“necessary labour time,” in Marx's phrase—and so many hours 
at the creation of surplus value—“surplus labour time." It is 
of course only a way of tation thus to split the working 
day into “necessary” and “surplus” hours: the point is that in 
the course of his employment the worker produces more value 


than he receives. 
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But now the workers, aided to som 

in society, begin to struggle for a shoe piber elements 
succeed in getting the hours of labour reduced-b ne ay, and 
by collective bargaining, or by both means, The, ae or 
this at all unless Capitalism could afford the fimit d not do 
even so the effect of the shorter working day Mee but 
things remain equal, to reduce the surplus value es | other 
the capitalist. What, then, can the Capitalist do? There wns to 
resources open to him. In the first place, he can seek to inc two 
the productivity of labour by supplying it with a eee 
machinery and in other ways improving the techni ee 
production. To the extent to which this happens, the goers 
will be able to reproduce his means of subsistence in a smaller 
number of working hours, and thus, if this reduction in the 
‘necessary labour time’? is equal to the reduction in the working 
day, to work as much “surplus labour time” as before. In that 
case, he will continue to produce for the capitalist as much 
surplus value as before; at this surplus value will be embodied 
in a greater quantity of goods. For a given amount of “value” 
is not a given quantity of goods, but the product of a given 
amount of labour-time, and the “values” of commodities will 
accordingly fall as the productivity of labour increases. The 
labourer, on the other hand, will receive as many goods as before 
for his subsistence; but he will receive less “value.” Actually, 
of course, as productivity rises and as the length of the working 
day is reduced, the conflicting forces may not balance. Either 
side may make a net gain or loss in the amount of “value” 
appropriated, within limits set on the one hand by the difficulty 
of combating the workers’ resistance to a fall in their subsistence 
standard or their insistence on a higher standard and on the 
other by the necessity of continuing to afford the capitalists a 
sufficient incentive to maintain the employment of labour, 


The Productivity of Labour 


i i is point to observe the difference between 
Patel cases caine : ae the amount of commodities obtained 
by capitalists and labourers. An increase in productivity tnercates 
the volume of commodities available for distribution; but . 
does not increase the amount of “value” in the Marxi , an, fag 
the Ricardian, sense—for the change in productivity ¢o 


affect the amount of Jabour expended, on which the “value 


depends. Accordingly, as productivity increases, it 18 perfectly 


possible for the real wages of the workers to increase In ae 


of the goods they can buy even while the “value” of labour. 
power is falling. The ‘‘value”’ of labour-power rises only if wages 
are advancing faster than productivity. Similarly, the capitalist 
may appropriate more commodities, but less value, as a result 
of a fall in the working day. Ip face of rising productivity, it ig 
unlikely that cither real wages or the amount of commodities 
appropriated by the capitalists will fall; but it is quite possible 
that the ‘“‘value’”’ of labour-power may fall. On the other hand, 
a reduction in the working day, accompanying a Tis¢ mM pro. 
ductivity, may reduce the amount of surplus value without 
reducing the real profits of the capitalists below their previous 
level. 

But an advance in productivity is not the only means of 
counteracting the influence of a shorter working day. Faced 
with a contraction in the total length of the working day, the 
capitalist will also seek to keep up the surplus value by causing 
workers to labour more intensively than before. Marx distin- 
guishes sharply between an increase in output which is due to 
technical advances in the processes of production ater 
“productivity” of labour—and an_ increase which is due to 
harder work—greater “intensity” of labour. ‘The former adds 
to the supply of commodities, but not to the amount of value, 
whereas the latter increases both. For more intense labour is a 
greater amount of labour, and is therefore productive of a 
greater value. In Marx’s view, the worker who works for an 
hour harder than the pre-existing standard caused him to work 
works in effect for more than an hour, and therefore produces 
more than an hour’s “‘value.”’ 

Accordingly, when the intensity of labour is increased, 
normally wages will tend to rise in compensation for the addi- 
tional labour-power supplied. The previous proportions between 
necessary labour time and surplus labour time will tend to 
remain undisturbed, and the value of labour-power and the 
surplus value will tend to retain the same proportions as before, 
But the amount of commodities appropria the capitalist, 
and also the amount of value, will be greater, unless the working 
day is reduced. Here then is another means open to the capitalist 
of counteracting any tendency for surplus value to fall off as 
the length of the working day is restricted. 

These means may avail to keep up both the rate and the 
amount of surplus value. But they will not normally suffice to 
maintain the rate of profit. For normally any steps taken te 
increase productivity (and some steps designed to increas 
intensity as well) will involve changes in the organic compositias 
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of capital. The capitalist will get a, 

before, or most likely more, Sai oe ah at bai value as 
employs; but in order to get it he will have to e = i that he 
mass of capital, over the whole of which ploy a larger 


have to be spread. For the owners of all the cannpits value oe 


their profit or interest, whether the new cani+.1: 
ee directly or to purchase machiner? cn a eis to employ 
production upon which the labourers are to work Ae ae of 
the rate of profit on the total capital will tend to enon gly, 
rate of surplus value on each unit of labour employed ess ite 
mide to rise so fast as to offset the change in the organic aa e 
tion of capital. Marx, in common with other economists of his 
time, believed firmly in the existence of a tendency towards s 
falling rate of profit on capital; but the explanation which ie 
oflcred differed from other economists’ in linkin: g the fall directly 
to the continual change in the organic composition of capital. Y 


Constant and Variable Capital 


Before we discuss this question further, it will be well to 
restate in Marx’s own phraseology the gist of the foregoing 
argument, using as far as possible his own technical terms. 
According to him, the capital used in industry can be regarded 
as consisting of two elements—Constant Capital and Variable 
Capital. Variable Capital is that which is spent in employing 
value-creating labour—that is, on wages and salaries paid as a 
return for production. Constant Capital is that which is spent 
on machinery, buildings, other instruments of production, 
materials, fuel—in fact, on anything and everything except the 
employment of productive labour. The two names, taken 
together, express Marx’s view of the character of the value- 
creating process. Constant Capital is so called because it 1s 
spent on things which cannot create, but can only transfer, 
value. Its value therefore remains constant throughout the 
productive process in which it is expended. On the other hand, 
Variable Capital is so called because it 1s spent on something— 
labour-power—which creates more value than it costs to buy. 
Accordingly the value of this kind of capital varies: 1t emerges 
from the productive process more valuable than it went in. 


Surplus Value and Profit . : 

The capitalist, as we have seen, reckons his peo on the 
total capital he nds, irrespective of the method of expending 
it, and profits tend to be equalised, thro h get Haare: 
over the total capital employed. But surplus value, par 


source of profit, arises, according to Marx’s contention, on} 
out of the use of capital in its ‘‘variable” form—that is, on} 
out of the exploitation of productive labour, or, in other words, 
out of the difference between the value of the product of labour 
and that of labour-power. Marx, then, draws a sharp distinction 
between the rate of profit, which he defines just as his predecessors. 
defined it, as a rate per cent on the total capital invested, anq 
the rate of surplus value, which he calculates as a percentage 
on the variable capital alone. If one employer locks up £100 
in his business, and has {°5 gain at the end of a year, we say hig 
profit is at the rate of £5 per cent per annum. But suppose he 
spent £80 out of the £100 on raw materials and wear and tear 
of machinery and only £20 on wages, Marx would say that the 
rate of surplus value was not §, but 25 per cent; for he would 
reckon it on the £20 alone. mil +3 

Suppose the degree of mechanisation increases, sO that wages 
account for only {10 out of every £100 invested, and other 
expenses account for £90, then each labourer who previously: 
produced a value 25 per cent in excess of his wage will have 
to produce a value 50 per cent in excess, if the profit on the total 
capital is not to fall. Marx believed this to explain why Capital. 
ism, in its attempt to counteract the tendency to a falling rate: 
of profit, is always trying to increase the productivity of labour, 
and so to decrease the “necessary labour time’? in which the 
worker reproduces the value of his subsistence, and leave more 
time available for the production of ‘“‘relative surplus value,”. 
whereas “absolute surplus value’”’ proceeds from the prolongation 
of the total working day or from an increase in the intensity of 
work. In Marx’s terminology, increased intensity of labour thus 
adds to absolute surplus value, while increased productivity 
adds to relative surplus value. 

But the increase in productivity is accomplished only 
altering still further the organic composition of capital in s 
a way as to increase the proportion of Constant to Variable 
Capital. It therefore continually recreates the problem of the: 
falling rate of profit, by calling for a and larger total 


capital in order to set any given amount of labour in motion. 


The Falling Rate of Profit 

In considering the validity of this doctrine, it is necessary 
to ask first of all whether there is in reality any tendency for 
the rate of profit to fall. The classical economists all thought 
there was, as an observed fact which needed to be explained 
but their data related chiefly to the rates of interest at which 
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money could be borrowed at different Periods rather than to 
profits in a strict sense. The fall in interest rates was, however, 
largely due to two factors—the increased Plentifulness of Capital 
as societies became more wealthy, 


ime mo and the reduced risks of 
lending as the capitalist system became More settled. The 


apitalist societies, especially 
he rich, 
re abundant, to lower the 
rate of profit. But on the*other hand this abundant supply of 


capital also tends, by making labour more productive, to reduce 
necessary labour time, and thus to increase the production of 
surplus value, and to expand the opportunities for the profitable 
employment of capital. There seems so far to be no necessary 
reason why the one tendency should outweigh the other. 
There is, indeed, no reason to suppose that, throughout the 
period since the Industrial Revolution, the rate of profit has 
continued to fall, though it has tended to be higher in less ee 
in more developed socicties because of the greater ral o 
capital. It is, however, undeniable that the principal factor 7 
preventing a fall in profits has been the ape rower 
Capitalism, which has alae to a ee pane eae 
growing output in the less develope ae ee 
i ent of capital abroad and by successful compe 
Ratice Hause their home markets. bildeasa ae ee ] 
expand, Capitalism must soon have encountere eh ie 
that its ambition to maintain profits and ane autre 
accumulation of capital was bound to co ieee rere 
to find a market for a rapidly pola el Folia 
services. In the last resort, the size o Fie acter capital 
Saran ical Tena last resort only for the 
investment; for capital is needed in Se coent however (he 
production of ultimate products. To a Tecan eon aul 
capitalists have wanted not to spen vesting it in additional 
roducts, but to accumulate it by in t profits by keeping 
instruments of production. Their desire tp ae P ore ie ele 
dowa: wages has, eters Pe “ind stry—or rather would 
desire to sell the growing product of industry 


inually been 

; ts had not continual 
have been so if new sa ae paar damental of the inherent 
found. Marx saw in 237 


contradictions of capitalist production the root cause of the 
impending breakdown of the system, when once its power to 
overcome the recurring difficulty by finding fresh markets and 
spheres of investment abroad began to give way. 

This part of the Marxian doctrine, however, belongs rather to 
the theory of capitalist crises than to the theory of the normal 
working of the system. Normally, in Marx’s view, the development 
of capitalist enterprise sets up @ tendency for the rate of profit 
to fall, because, as mechanisation increases, larger and larger 
amounts of capital are used in setting a given amount of labour 
in motion, so that the surplus value derived from the exploitation 
of labour has to be spread thinner over these growing accumula. 
tions of capital. This does not mean that the total amount of 
profit tends to fall: on the contrary, It grows steadily whether 
it is measured as a quantity of commodities or as an amount of 
“value.” Increasing population has provided a growing supply 
of labour-power, and has thus swelled the sum-total of “value,” 
Growing intensity of labour has had the same effect, even where 
the working population has been stationary. Increasing producti- 
vity has reduced the necessary labour time, and has thus added 
to the amount and proportion of surplus value; and all these 
factors together have increased the total real wealth of commodi- 
ties and services. Against these forces have been arrayed the 
demand for a shorter working day and the movements for 
legislative restriction of the right to exploit labour. These have 
tended to decrease the sum-total of ‘“‘value,”” save to the extent 
to which they have been counteracted by an increase in the 
working population or by a greater intensity of labour. There 
has also been arrayed against the forces making for exploitation 
the pressure of the labourers for a higher level of subsistence 
which has the effect of increasing the necessary labour time and 
of decreasing the surplus labour time available for the extraction 
of surplus value. 

Marx thought that the normal resultant of these forces would 
be a falling rate of profit, but a rising rate of surplus value. 
In other words, he thought that the effects of a shorter working: 
day in reducing the rate of surplus value would normally be 

tweighed by the reduction in necessary labour time due to 
increasing productivity, and that the labourers would not 
normally be able so to raise their subsistence level as to redrest 
the balance. But he also held that the increase in the rate of 
surplus value would not normally be enough to prevent a fall 
in the rate of profit as the total mass of capital increased and as 
a far larger amount was used in proportion to the amount 0 
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jJabour. Both these judgments are evident] vere 
applying to Capitalism at every phase of itr ae necessities, 
empirical conclusions based on an attem stopment, but 


relative strength of conflicting forces. It ig Pt to measure the 


a different judgment on either point in relation ppt 
Icwar 


phase of capitalist growth, without Pe 
doctrine of Marxism. In fact, either or Lak any fundamental 
Capitalism at one phase of development, such may be true of 
British Capitalism in the early nineteenth cen = the phase of 
was chiefly observing, and may not be feet which Marx 
phase, owing to a change in the balance of ihe it at another 
It may, however, be contended that Marx’s aoe forces. 
are valid, not for Capitalism at every phase, but eee 
of what is bound to happen to it in the long ae Feria 
first place, the bargaining strength of the eee ole Re 
depends on the demand for labour in relation to the su 8 oa 
the growth of mechanisation is continually reduci eg dors 
of labour needed for the production of a given q antics aoa 
It the demand for goods expands fast enough to offset this 
influence, there need be no decrease in the labourers’ bargaini 
strength. But this condition requires a very rapid eccanian: 
and whence is this expansion to come? It cannot come from the 
capitalists’ personal spending; for the limits to their consumption 
of mass-produced goods are soon reached, and their desire is 
to find means for the creation of further surplus values through 
investment rather than to consume more. It can come from the 
workers only if wages rise so far as not merely to represent as 
much “value” as before, despite the fall in the “value” required 
for keeping up the established level of subsistence, but also to 
encroach on the surplus value previously appropriated by the 
capitalists. But is this possible? The general run of individual 
capitalists cannot pay higher wages, except for more intense 
labour, without suffering defeat at the hands of their competitors 
at home or abroad, | in the same or in different industries; 
for producers of different types of goods are always to some 
extent in competition one with another to attract the consumers 
purchasing power, by offering more “utility” in return for money. 
Accordingly capitalists, unless they are in a strong position © 
monopoly, always tend to keep wages a3 low as they can, hole 
where the need exists to raise them over industry as ives 
in order to expand consumption. As soon as Capital ie lay 
on an international scale, this condition applies through 1n 4 
national competition to the capitalists of each relat a 
as @combined group; for no national group of capi” “ 


‘nternationally competitive industries can afford to pay wages 
higher than those which exist in other countries save to the 
sxtent to which the national productivity 1s greater. But the 
demand for commodities cannot expand on a sufficient scale 
until wages have risen, and the labourers cannot be stron, 
enough to enforce a sufficient rise In wages until the deman4 
for commodities has expanded. Accordingly, the argument runs, 
in the long run Capitalism is bound to get caught in a vicious 
circle of low wages and inadequate demand. Marx insisted that 
the final cause of all capitalist crises is to be found in the limited 
consuming power of the mass of the people. 


Capitalist Contradictions eee 
This inherent contradiction of Capitalism need, however, 


manifest itself only ‘in the long run.” It will indeed, Marx 
holds, tend to appear speedily in the working of any capitalist 
system which is confined to a single country, and depends 
exclusively on the home market. But, for a capitalist system 
which has scope for foreign trade and investment, the nemesis 
may be long postponed. For the capitalists in such a country 
may create a demand for their goods abroad by successfully 
destroying the less developed industries of pre-capitalist or 
semi-capitalist countries, and by the investment of surplus 
resources in the development of such countrics. This was on 
the whole the position of Great Britain in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, as it is of the United States to-day; and 
Marx has much to say about it in the third volume of Das 
Kapital. 

Any such situation, however, Marx argued, is inherently 
unstable. For the more other countries develop economically, 
the more widely the same conditions are reproduced. Other 
countries come in their turn to depend for the maintenance of 
their Capitalisms on finding markets and spheres of investment 
abroad; and competition to exploit and develop the still un- 
developed areas becomes more intense. This competition, as 
we saw, reacts on the home market; for it leads to competitive 
preasure to keep down the wage-level, and thus limits the 
of domestic demand. But at the sare time it intensifies 
efforts to make industry more productive, and thus increases 
the quantity of goods that can be produced. Greater productivity, 

, in of limited demand means decreased employ- 
ment; and this further limits demand, and causes wages to be 
actually reduced by the competition of the labourers for jobs. 

Critics of Marx have sometimes written as if he su 
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this state of affairs, plainly manifestin, ; 

of Capitalism—its tendency at once S et contradiction 
to restrict demand—would arise only when As fe) peity and 
had become industrialised, so that there eee € Mi ole world 
backward areas to develop and exploit. But this no longer any 
view. The difficulty begins as soon as the competion pec 
capitalists to secure a share of the market Besones on among 
it becomes critical as soon as the extent of economi facie and 
in the advanced countries makes i muc development 


nee t impossi 
{he exploitation of the less advanced pela ise be 
meet all their needs. At this point, Marx held ue to 
? 


between rival Capitalisms was bound i 4 

the Economic Imperialisms which would ie ging a 
up through the inner need of each developed country nit tebe 
would come into serious conflict one with another, and ould 
Jead on to wars which would become world struggles endan a 
the very foundations of the capitalist system. eae 

‘This question, in its relation to the historical tendency of 
Cupitalism as a whole, is discussed in another chapter of this 
hook. It has been introduced here only to the extent to which 
some mention of it arises necessarily out of the consideration 
of Marx’s theory of value. That theory could not be adequately 
discussed without raising this question, because Marx’s view of 
the inherent contradictions of capitalist production is bound up 
with his theory of profit, which in turn has to be understood in 
relation to his theory of surplus value. The reader is referred 
back to earlier chapters both for a fuller treatment of this 
problem of capitalist contradictions and for the consideration 
of the closely connected doctrines of the “concentration of 
capital” and the “increasing misery” of the working class. 

The object of the present chapter has been only to get at 
what Marx really meant by his theory of value, and to reveal 
its intimate connection with the previous economic theories as 
a criticism of which he built it up. This has involved some 
passing of judgments upon the soundness of the theory - eglien 
particular points; but the main object of this chapter has a 
expository rather than critical or constructive. In gener - 
however, the conclusion is that the Marxian theory : eA 
remains untouched by the criticisms which have been men in 
against its fundamental consistency, though there 1! Man 
its expression and in its secondary doctrines that is aie peere| 
or of no relevance to-day, partly because Marx From his pre- 
from invalid assumptions which he. took over 10 


i d that 
decessors, partly because circumstances have so changec a 


provisionally valid criticisms of an earlier phase of Capttalism 
have lost their meaning now, and also partly because Marx 
never completely straightened out his own thinking, or escaped 
from ambicuities and uncertainties in his own mind. 

We cannot, however, be content to leave matters there; for 
if the Marxian theory of value has a living virtue In relation to 
our own time, we must atternpt to restate in terms Appropriate 
to our own problems whatever of it appears to, be still valid and 
important, with such modifications and additions as are called 
for both by changes in the objective situation and by the further 
development of economic thought. ‘That this 1s ifficult, and 
that the attempt will fall short of complete success, goes without 
saying. Nevertheless, the attempt needs to be made. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE THEORY OF VALUE (continued) 


VaLue, IN THE FUNDAMENTAL economic sense of the 
term, depends on scarcity. Valuable things are things which 
are scarce in relation to the quantitics of them men would use 
if they could be had without effort. Anything that is capable of 
being scarce in this sense is capable of having a value. It follows 
that nothing has a valuc in itself, without reference to men’s 
need or desire for it. All values are social; and no such thing as 
the “intrinsic value’’ of any commodity exists. 

If no one needs or wants a thing, even though it can be had 
for nothing, that thing has no value, however much effort its 
production may have required. If humanity arg up 
war, the instruments of war could have no value, unless they 
were capable of being applied to other uses. Thus the mere fact 
that a thing is a product of human labour does not suffice to 
give it value.? : 

But clearly no one in his senses will intentionally expend 
labour in making things that nobody wants, unless he does it 
either as part of a technical process of training, or because he 
takes pleasure in the activity itself, apart from its product. 
Bad water-colour paintings that nobody wants have no value, 
but the painting of them may give the artist pleasure. Aa 

1 Marx recognises this when he an: only “socially necessary’ is 
productive of value. See p..a17. aati ee, 


uneatable pudding has no value, but its ; z 
the necessary expense of producing 7 aE may be part of 
special cases, the aim of all human labour is tcp ron these 
that are vente and ips cannot be had ition ‘cfr 
other words, the general object of h ° rt. In 
ates! a " uman labour is to produce 
Hfuman labour, in the wide sense in which it ; 
human labour directed to the medicden on Ge includes all 
‘There is not enough of it to produce all the things: is scarce, 
use if no effort were involved in their pr 8 men would 


3 oducti i 
the production of any particular thing a Be Accordingly, 
non-production of something else that could have been produced 


instead. The cost of producing a thing can th 

in two ways—either as the actual enti nied aed 
its production involves, or as the forgoing of the alternative 
things that might have been produced with the same expenditure 
of effort. This latter is the “Austrian” School’s way of lookin 
at value. 8 

‘Things of which the production involves the same expenditure 
of effort have accordingly, subject to the reservation stated 
below, the same real cost; for their real cost is measured by the 
amount of effort, or productive power, that they use up. This 
is the truth underlying the contention that labour is the measure 
of value. 

We cannot, however, conclude that things of which the 
production has involved the same expenditure of effort have 
the same value. For, in the first place, some men may take 
longer than others in makifg a thing, or may make a better 
thing in the same time. Secondly, the effort may have been well 
or ill applied to meeting the needs or desires of mankind; and 
thirdly men’s needs or desires may change between the time 
when the production of the thing is undertaken and the time 
when it passes into use. In any of these cases, the value of the 
thing made depends on men’s need or desire for it; and not on 
the actual cost of producing it. 


Effective Demand . rae 

All production is based on an estimate of future neces, ners 
or more remote according to the nature of the SE as 
and of the commodity produced. The purpose WT ae 


system is always to select for production those 


i f 
needed more, in the sense that there is a Laney — ie 
them, in preference ‘to those wae wera eel. St is always 


conception of ‘need’? is not absol us 


relative to the valuations and to the social structure of the 
particular economic system in which the production is bein, 
undertaken. Under the capitalist system, need 1s equated to 
“effective demand,” by which is meant the willingness anq 
ability of some possessor of purchasing power to expend money 
on the acquisition of a commodity. Capitalism thus TeCOgnises 
the possession of more money as carrying with it the existence 
of greater need. Capitalism takes no account of needs’ which 
cannot somehow find expression as “effective demands. ; 

Capitalist economics is therefore based on the conception that 
effective demand is the sole measure of value. It equates value 
with market price, as determined by effective demand. Modern 
nomists sometimes go so far as to insist that the 
expenditure of effort involved in producing a commodi is 
wholly irrelevant to its value, which 1s derived exclusively 
the effective demand for it. ‘The nature of the effective demand, 
they say, will determine the amount of effort that will be put 
into making each commodity, and will thus decide the amount of 
it that will be produced. ‘The cost of producing a thing, they 
argue, will never determine how much people will be prepared 
to give for it; for that must depend on the intensity of their 
desire for it as against other things. 

This was not the view of the earlier capitalist economists, 
who held that the value of things—meaning the exchange 
relationship with other things expressed in their “‘natural’’ or 
“normal” prices—depended on the conditions of their production. 
This view, however, was incapable of explaining why one arn 
was produced in preference to another; for, if value depen 
on the conditions of production and not on demand, the same 
value would be created by the same expenditure of effort, no 
matter what might be produced. This is of course nonsensical. 
If all human effort were directed to producing fire-grates, and 
none to producing fuel to burn in them, the same value would 
not be created as if fire-grates and fuel were produced in balanced 
quantities. The term value has no meaning except in relation 
to some sort of need or desire. 

But capitalist economics picks out one sort of need or desire— 
effective demand’—and makes this alone the arbiter of valuc. 
Other economic systems, corresponding to other forms of 
economic society, could select other criteria instead, and thus 
give the term “value” a radically different meaning. Thus 4 
purely communistic society might make its criterion its collective 

1 ing. of es 

a of course, the effective demands of public and other collect! 
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capitalist eco 


view of what was really most usef 
were willing and able to pay for, aaa and not what they 
‘The criterion of effective demand has ually wanted, 
that it enables every commodity to be m © obvious attraction 
other in terms of its price. The money secon against every 
of money are willing to make for goods bes which the possessors 
of their relative values. In capitalist accieder the determinants 
at their values, because their values are a ecoes always sell 
which they sell stripped of their pe al the prices at 
monetary unit. This way of measuring values 7. a a particular 
societies; for it measures them appropriatel vans for capitalist 
capitalist coe ate Y according to the 
‘The basis of this method of measuring . . . 
for granted of the money-incomes araloe ee ie taking 
commodities. These incomes are assumed for th Sine 
making the valuation as existing absolutely; for a aceon th 2 
there could be no effective demand, and no valued shuld. = 
into existence. This is a legitimate assumption for ca itll ‘ 
economics; for capitalist economics is based on sian the 
existence of the capitalist system as a going concern, and Within 
that system money-incomes do actually exist. 
Nevertheless, this assumption involves a circular argument; 
for actually these incomes come into existence only as a result 
of the productive processes which they are invoked to explain. 
Incomes are prices, are values in the capitalist sense: they are 
the prices set upon the factors of capitalist production. Or, 
where they are not this directly, they are derived from incomes 
which possess this character. No incomes can exist apart from 
products to which they are claims. , 
Capitalist economists recognise this fact at a second stage, 
when they go on to explain incomes—as the prices of the factors 
of production—in the same terms as they have already employed 
in explaining prices in general. Wages, salaries, rent, interest 
and profits are all explained as Adie derived from the prices 
which the possessors of effective demand are prepared to pay 
for goods and services. Thus incomes are derived from incomes, 
at the end of a fallaciously circular process of reasoning. In the 
end the incomes which have been taken for granted at ee 
explainied; but the explanation is that they are derived iro 
emselves. : . 
This vicious circle of capitalist economics does not destoy 
its validity as an analysis of capitalist production. te 
reveal that the economics of Capitalism are, V7 


i i itali mics 
Capitalism and upon capitalist assumptions. Capitalist econo me 
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constitute a theoretical system built up within the assumptions 
of an existing capitalist world. . 


The Critique of Capitalist Economics ee 

In order to make a critique of Capitalism, or of capitalist 
economic theories, it is necessary to go outside the assumptions 
of Capitalism. This involves going outside the assumption that 
effective demand, as it arises out of the actual distribution of 
incomes under Capitalism, can he regarded as a satisfact 
measure of value. But if we reject this standard, what alternative 
standard can we adopt? ; i 

The quest for an absolute standard is vain; for any standard 
of economic value must be relative to a particular economic 
system. We can criticise capitalist standards only by some other 
standard which is no less relative in its nature. For there can 
be no absolute standard of the right criteria for meeting human’ 
needs or desires. Conceptions of what men need arise out of 
the social conditions in which they live; and what men actually 
desire is also relative to their social environment. 

On this basis, certain alternative standards suggest themselves 
as relevant to the conditions of the modern world. With alterna- 
tives that are not relevant we need not concern ourselves here; 
for any useful critique of Capitalism must be in terms of real 
and practicable alternatives to it. 

The first alternative is one that discards effective demand 
altogether as the measure of values, and accepts instead as its 
basis a collective estimate of human needs. Such a standard 
could be appropriate only to a society in which the entire 
mechanism of production and distribution was under collective 
control, so that the society itself decided collectively what to 

uce and how to distribute the product in accordance with 
its collective view of men’s needs. Such a society might institute 
unlimited free supply of certain kinds of goods; but for all other . 
goods it would have to work by means of some sort of rationing 
or “points” rationing system—aunless indeed it had reached 
situation in which there was as much available of everything 28 
anybody wanted. Its economic arrangements would express 
the principle “To each according to the collective estimate of 
his needs.” 

The second alternative is one that continues to accept effective 
demand as the means of distributing and services, but 
discards it as an independent and self-sufficient measure of 
values, and undertakes to control effective demand iteelf by * 
collective regulation of the distribution of incomes. This is of . 


course done to a certain extent in man ahh ai 
such a standard would be appropriate ‘ie oon Societies; but 
to a society in which the collective control of the ete form onl 

members was undertaken in accordance wi ee of the 
estimation of their needs. The society itself would ae Collective 
distribution of incomes, leaving the business determine the 


: of decidin, 
roduce—whether actual production were Tap What to 
ikon or not—to depend upon the preferences of the Ngee 
rs 


of incomes, as is done under Capitalism, Such i 
dictate the general character of effective demand te ere 


incomes, but it would leave demand for particular Li ett 
free to fluctuate within the eae Conditions so dictated ae 
arrangements would not invo Mea 


ve cither free distributi 
commodities, or rationing of others; sik rao - bat 
the continuance of a monetary economy. we 

Both these alternative standards differ essentially from th 
capitalist standard in refusing to take the distribution of scbines 
in accordance with the capitalistic principle of competitive 
bidding for the use of the factors of production as a basis for 
the determination of values, and in setting up instead a standard 
based ultimately on collective control and estimation of needs 
or of the needs and desires to be given priority. They both 
discard the underlying assumptions of laissez-faire—the assump- 
tion of a fundamental economic harmony which exists in the 
absence of collective regulation. They both appeal from men as 
self-interested individuals to man as a social being. In this 
sense, they are both socialistic. 

The difference between them is indeed at bottom a difference 
of mechanism, and not of principle. This can be seen from the 
obvious fact that a society might exist embodying both of them 
in part, without any friction or contradiction arising from their 
coexistence within a single system. There would be no inconsis- 
tency in a society decidi collectively to distribute certain 
goods freely without limit, and to ration others, while leaving 
yet others to be bought at a price within a system ie sca 
collectively settled and distributed. ‘Indeed, it is Da 
suggest that any actual Socialist system 1s likely to res 
combination of these two alternative stancar’s. 

But both these alternative standards 
to - standard of capitalist conte es 
a collectively determined conceptc ; ‘de that 
is formally * puaiile that men might collectively oe 
Capitalism is the best of all possible sys ossible distribution. Ti 
of incomes under Capitalism the best pos pe 


f the Socialist for the capitalist x 
standard would make no practical difference. Socialism and 
Capitalism, as opposites, would meet at the extreme. But this 
is possible only in a purely formal sense. Practically, it is quite 

cuestion. ; 
ove ee the appeal is made to a collective standard of 
valuation based on needs, or away from the standard which 
actually exists to any other, the existing distribution of incomey 
at once becomes irrelevant, except as a starting point from which 
to work towards a diflerent distribution. It 1s no longer merely 
a question of taking an existing set of facts as a basis for economic 
analysis, but of deciding, within the practical opportunities 
which the situation presents, what alternative set of facts to 
substitute for them. Economics, which can never establish 
universal truths beyond the merest truisms, inevitably becomes 
and ceases to be primarily descriptive or analytical, 
as soon as it begins to question the standards accepted in the 
existing econumic system. It comes to concern itself with prefer. 
ring one standard to another, on grounds which are never purely 
economic, even though its preferences have to conform to the 
economic requirements of the time. Accordingly, the critique of 
the capitalist economics and of capitalist standards must rest 
on a belief in the practical desirability of an alternative economic 
system. For the alternative standard on which the critique is 
based can have no real content unless it is capable of being 
embodied in an alternative system. 

Systems, however, come into being not of themselves, but as 
the result of active forces operating upon the objective situation. 
To any alternative standard of valuation that is to be historically 
valid there must therefore correspond a set of forces capable of 
bringing it to realisation. Any valid critique of capitalist 
economics must base itself not only upon an alternative theoretical 
doctrine, but also, and more fundamentally, upon a movement 

werful enough to act as the agent in replacing Capitalism. 

t, in the economic situation of to-day, the only self-consistent 
alternative to Capitalism is some sort of Socialism—the substitu- . 
tion of some form of social for individual and private control 
over the powers of production and distribution.1 The main 
force corresponding to this alternative system, and capable of 


1 Fascism is here ruled out as a “‘ self. . - the 
disi-k b nee Recatemtally an ecaroeoepaes und doe aor and 
basis for an economic distribution different from those of : 
Socialion, For {the general discumion of the nature of Fasclan, oe PA? 
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that case, the substitution 0 


normative, 


eee 
ement. 

Bele; but the vrorking 
for the forces 
10n of the 


must therefore be in terms appropriate to he spare pe 
‘ e 


crilicises capitalist economics must be ee 
are seeking to establish in place of the eau es ia 
Now, the aspiration of the working class is to casks. 

working class. ‘This does not mean that it wants to args: ef : 
but that its aspiration is to lose the stigma of social and pe ef 
inferiority which at present attaches to it because of its work 
‘The fundamental aim of all working-class movements, whether 
it be explicit or not, is to abolish class-distinctions and to 
rcorganise society upon a classless foundation. 


An Alternative Standard of Value 


The valid standard whereby to criticise capitalist economics 
must therefore be a standard appropriate to a classless society. 
But a classless society means, in the modern world, a society in 
which the distribution of incomes is collectively controlled, as a 
political function of society itself. It means further that this 
controlled distribution of incomes must be made on such a 
basis as to allow no room for the growth of class-differences. 
This does not necessarily involve equality of incomes among all 
the members of society; for it allows scope for differences corres- 
ponding to recognised differences of service. But it does involve 
that these differences shall not be so great, or so permanent 
through inheritance, as to form a basis for the survival or 
reintroduction of a class system. To that extent at any rate, the 
appropriate system of distribution must aim at keeping ceonaal 
inequalities within the narrowest limits that can Wied e 
compatible with the offering of necessary incentives on Thanited 
An equalitarian system of distribution, even in [hs os of 
sense, is clearly out of the question unless the hata For 
production are brought decisively under collective a pe 
either incomes will continue to’ be distributed, - °Y cae 
capitalist societies, mainly in connection wi P 
working-class as a whole, 
Ameri 


1 That is to say, of all movements based on the ican Federation 
not inecessarily 6 ail sectional movements—witness the can 
of Labor. : « 2 49 
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srovesses, or they will not. If they do so continue, the contr 
rf “comes Will involve the control of production. If they do ay 
production will have to he carried on collectively, because the 
entire basis for its conduct in any other way will have been 
destroved. The controlled distribution of incomes therefore 
carries with it as a logical necessity Of its working the s0Ccialised 
control of production. ae ; 

If, however, production and distribution are to be controlled 
in accordance with the requirements of a classless society, the 
only possible primary standard of value for a socicty organised 
upon this basis will be one of the collective estimation of uman 
needs. Value will belong to things because the society holdy 
them to be valuable for mecting real needs and wants. Value 
will become completely a socialised Conception. 

Under these conditions, the social conception of value will 
be embodied directly in the collective decisions about what is 
to be produced, and indirectly in the collective decisions about 
the distribution of income. Many things will be produced 
directly for collective use, or for free distribution among the 
members of the community. Every decision to produce such 
things will be a decision that it is worth while to produce them, 
in a double sense. It will mean both that they are worth the 
effort which their production involves, and that they are better 
worth this effort than any other products which could be pro- 
duced by the same expenditure of effort but are not in fact 
being produced. Society will have constantly to make such 
collective judgments of value, weighing the value of things 
against the claims of leisure and against the hypothetical value 
of other things which it decides not to order to be produced. 

This is easily seen; but it is equally true that, where goods 
continue to be produced for sale at a price, so that consumers 
are left free to guide the course of future production by deciding 
what to buy and what to refrain from buying, and thus intimating 
their wishes to the social agencies onsible for pianos 
production, collective j ents of value will be involved, 
again in a double sense. For, first, the distribution of incomes 
collectively established will of itself profoundly influence thé 
character of demand, so as to make the relative demands for 
different products radically different from those which axst 
in capitalist societies; and, secondly, society, since it con 
production, will also control prices, and will be in a position t 
igo cart direction of demand to any extent it may thi 
t by its policy in fixing the relative prices of different 
Thus, ind vidval “effective demand,” to the extent to W it 
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urvives, will be itself a result of 
the new collective system. of the Controlled social isieeanes 
Under these conditions, on what will the collect 0 
of value be based? Clearly not, in any sali €ctive estimates 
rices things will actually fetch in the mark ary sense, on the 
largely the controlled results of social €t; for these will be 


Il thi decisio : 

Society will think of value as existing j ns previously made. 

of any consumable sort only in a naga or products 
» and purely 


pv virtue of the scarce factors o : : 

be used up in their Ganeceae Vo on which have had to 
belonging primarily to the means of pra will be regarded as 
the products, and above all as existing ak rather than to 
sources of productive energy. The alee Sage beings as 
dominant in the new society will be the ealine = will be pre- 
And human labour will have value, as it has of human labour, 
a scarce factor of production. ‘ now, because it is 

Ultimately, scarcity is of two ki : 
in the sense that the Gishely of Artin BY pee zh oF Bre. scares 
on any terms falls short of what men would dema: nd if earl 
be had freely in unlimited supply. But the a t bear 
things are scarce only in the sense that their ereduction ave = 

? : : m involves 

an expenditure of human effort and materials and capital 
equipment, which are themselves scarce in the other eae 
Thus the scarcity of things is in the great majority of cases only 
a manifestation of the scarcity of human labour. This, as we 
saw, is the fundamental truth behind the assertion that labour is 
the source and measure of value. 
_ It is sometimes objected that the oduction of useful things 
involves an expenditure, not only of human effort, but also of 
raw materials and instruments of production, which must be 
equally a source of value. But these things are, as we saw, in the 
great majority of cases, themselves the results of a previous 
expenditure of human effort. The value which they represent 
is ultimately the value of the human effort which produced 
them, though the value of the things may no longer be equal to 
that of the effort which was applied in their production. 

It is, however, true that in the last resort the processes 
production go back to things provided by nature, which are 
not the products of human labour. Such na goods can 
embody a value, if they are scarce in the first sense aati 
to the quantities of them which men desire to use. Their a 
being like all value social, in that it hai se upon mens oer 
and desires, is created by society itelf, and cose "oo jg 
objects only by virtue of the entire activity st mare 


which they exist. For they are scarce, not absolutely, but on} 

‘n relation to social demand. Above all, their value cannot be 
due to their ownership by any particular person or class of 
persons, though under a particular social system it may be 
appropriated by such persons or classes, and their prices ma 

be enhanced as a result of monopolistic ownership. But, by the 
standard of a socialised system, their value is simply the expres. 
sion of their scarcity in relation to social need. Thus, if in a 
socialised system a choice has to be made between two possible 
acts of production, st will be a relevant consideration that one 
involves using up more of an absolutely scarce means of produc. 
tion than the other. ; ; 

In any developed society, it Is often difficult or impossible to 
distinguish the value which belongs to natural objects from that 
which is the product of past human effort. Vhe Ricardian theory 
of rent slipped up on this difliculty. For land, as it exists in any 
developed country, has incorporated init the results of the 
labour of past generations. There 1s no possible means of 
distinguishing its original properties {from those given to it by 
the expenditure of human labour. ; 

Fortunately, whatever Ricardo and his followers may have 
supposed, it is not of the smallest importance to achieve this 
feat. For, if a thing exists, it does not matter in the least how it 
came into existence, from the standpoint of determining it 
value. The conception of value is of importance only in relation | 
to things that are to be made in the future, and not to are 4 
that have been made in the past, save to the extent to whi 
things that have been made serve as the means of making other 
things. The conception of price may be of great importance in 
relation to consumable goods: that of value, as distinct from 
price, is of none at all, except within the assumptions of capitalist 
economics, in which value is equated to either normal or market 
price. Value, as distinct from price, is an important conception 
only in relation to the using up of scarce real factors of production. 

A socialised economy is necessarily a planned economy. It 
involves collective decisions about what is to be produced. 
These collective decisions are in fact decisions about the use of 
the scarce real factors of production, including both the available 
man-power and raw materials, and the machines and other 
instruments of production already in being. Value, which i 
eo caen. The Gating ings, exists in all these factors of 

uction. The magnitude of the value in any one thi 
depends on that of the utility which it can be used to create. 
But as the actual utility of a consumable thing can never be 
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own until that thing actually re . 

ae mned: he mae utility that vil ete Aa Point of bein 
fa factor of production can never be 

aly be imputed, by anticipation, os th Aaa, It can 
estimate of what society is going to need of a collective 
factors of production is thus always the 
of imputing to factors of production 
useful things. rf 

In this process of imputation, the val 
tion must always be estimated on the TAD riage of produc- 
to create the largest possible sum of utility—utili a we, 
measured, of course, by the collective standard of social neg 
Thus, for all practical purposes, the valiie of a factor of ite : 
tion corresponds not to the utility which it actually erode i 
but to that which the society deems it to be capable of producing : 
This explains the divergence between the values used u i 
producing a thing and the value of the thing when it has ten 
produced. 

We have, then, a conception of value as existing primarily 
in the scarce factors of production, ,and only secondarily, and 
in a practically unimportant sense, in consumable goods. We 
have, further, the conception of society as determining collec- 
tively the use of the productive values available to it, so as to 
produce the largest total of utilities in accordance with its 
collective estimation of human needs.! Values, in this sense, 
are the scarce things which are used up in producing utilities. 


Socialism and the Price System 


But, it will be objected, if we once depart from the use of 
prices as a standard for the measurement of values, shall we be 
left with any standard that we can practically apply? Under 
Capitalism, all capitalist values are commensurable by ne 
of prices; and this commensurability is the very basis one 
capitalist economics rests. If we take this away, what is le i 
For the capitalist price-system enables us to sete aA vi 
one kind of labour against another, and one a ms ate 
against another, but also labour Ca goods, an ee abilidy 
and labour against capital itself. Is not this puna And, if 
essential to any sound judgment in economic matters: ’ 


so, is not this the final vindication of capitalist economics, and 
even of Capitalism itself? tases 

It can be admitted at once that the capitalist system of pricgg 
whereby all things are reduced to a money measure, Possensey 
very great conveniences, and that It 1s so rooted in men’s way 
of living in the modern world that in any change of system th 
are certain to retain much of its form, even if they alter its meap, 
ine. But theugh it may seem convenient to measure all thi 
by a common standard, such measurement may be appropriat, 
to one situation, but wholly inappropriate to another. Capitaliam 
is able to measure men and things by the same standard, becaugg 
it is based—though not in the same crude way as the slays 
svstem—on treating men as things. [t can measure labour as g 
commodity. because it treats labour as a commodity. If, however, 
labour emancipates itself from this commodity status, it becomes 
by virtue of its emancipation incapable of being measured jy 
commodity terms. A new standard of measurement comes tp 
be needed for measuring something that has come to be regarded 
in an utterly different way from the commodities with which 
it has been hitherto confused. 

In effect, under the changed conditions the value of laboun 
power ceases to be a moncy-cost of production. As a consumer, 
the labourer has now become a claimant to share, according to 
his need, as modified by the need of society to offer him adequate 
incentives to give of his best, in the social dividend which 
comes out of production. His claim as a consumer has been 
partly divorced from his contribution as a roducer, to the 
extent that his remuneration is now deveined socially; and not 
simply by the higgling of the labour market, or by the incentive 
element in it—which indeed it is the aim to keep as small as 
can be made compatible with the requirements of production, 
by substituting social motives for individual money incentives 
to the fullest practicable extent. The value of a man’s labour 
cannot therefore be measured any longer by the income which 
he receives; for the two magnitudes are becoming increasingly 
independent of each other. How then is the value of his labour 
to be determined at all, in comparison with that of other 
labourers? Or again, how is the value of his labour to be made 
commensurable with that of the materials and instruments of 
production which he uses for the creation of utilities? 


The Problem of Socialist Accountancy 

This is the fundamental problem of the accountancy O18 
socialised system; ‘and it is no more possible to solve it lly is 
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advance than it was for pre-capjtal; think 

jie would develop weit - €rs to anticipate how 
follows facts, and cannot march ahead of rapa ioe 
Humanity solves its social problems only bee 
presented to it in .a practical form, G 
hope to do at present is to decipher 8 
of the solution of this problem 


actual experience of socialisation, Obvious] 


‘The Russian experience is : oe 
because the Soviet leaders ee ya for this purpose 
with the problem of scarcity. This scarci ace ne dramatically 
sheer human labour-power nor of antirel ¢ pace palct of 
have both of these in plenty. The Riles acai for they 
above all of skilled labour and technical peibeoet has been 
sullicient inheritance of means of production ire pi of a 
capital goods derived from past labour. The problem of a = 
tion has therefore presented itself to them very pl inl produc- 

; . plainly. It has 
made them realise that crude labour-power, as well as crude 
productive resources still undeveloped, has on present value 
Tt has been brought home to them that inherited means of 
production, as well as skilled labour, have a very great present 
value. This has caused them to visualise their problem as, above 
all, that of using the presently valuable resources at their com- 
mand in such a way as to realise as rapidly and fully as possible 
the potential value which exists in at present valueless labour 
and natural productive resources. 

In seeking this end, the Russians have necessarily been con- 
cerned above all else with making the best possible distribution 
and use of their limited supplies of skilled labour and of real 
capital in the form of productive resources. Their problem has 
been, in its fundamental character, inexpressible in money 
terms. Its valid units of accounting have been scarce workers 
and technicians and machines, and not the sums of moncy 
these factors of production are mapper: to be worth or were 
worth in the old society which has been overthrown. But 
throughout, as the heirs of a capitalist economy used to thinking 
in money terms, and recognising the convenience of money as 


. have anxious to re-express ap 
BE ior “aceouny, = and as possible of the judgments they 


mone language 
have mas about the use and distribution of the real factors of 
ea bound to differ, 


Russian accounting, however, differs, and is bo | 
radically from the sccounting of capitalist society. For ue 


iwems of which it is made up are almost all controlled items 
socially determined by one or another of the collective organs 
of the Soviet system. They are not prices arrived at by the 
higgling of a free market, but prices deliberately and to some 
extent arbitrarily imputed for the purpose of using them ay 
units of account. Such prices are of vital importance in the 
system as “control prices,” for the purpose of enabling the 
responsible authorities to discover how far the processes of 
production and distribution are actually going on in accordance 
with the collective plans. But they have no independent validity, 
and no commensurability save as the expression of collective 
judgments made by the planning authorities themselves. They 
are in that sense arbitrary, and the responsible authority can 
alter or adjust them at will. Perhaps this can be put most clearly 
by saying that the profits or losses made by Soviet enterprises 
are always “accounting” profits or losses, and bear no necessary 
relation to the real efficiency of the enterprise. They measure 
its success or failure in living up to the expectations of the 
planning authorities which set the prices, or in comparison with 
other enterprises producing under similar conditions—that, and 
nothing more. 

In other words, the commensurability in terms of money which 
appears to exist to a great extent in the Soviet economy is really 
an illusion. Things are, and must be, constantly measured one 
against another, and men against men, and men against things. 
But these measurements are actually made in terms of scarce 
real factors of production and are turned into monetary expres- 
sions only for convenience in social accounting. 

When capitalist economists discover this, they are apt to 
regard it as a sufficient reason for dismissing the entire Soviet 
experiment as economically unsound. But why? Individuals in 
their private lives are constantly making judgments about the 
use of their time which they cannot possibly translate into 


monetary terms. In pre-capitalist societies, similar j ents 
were constantly made by t households (as ind they 


are to-day), by entire tribal communities, and by such institu- 
tions as the manor. Modern States and municipal bodies have 
to make the same sort of judgments whenever they are deciding 
what to undertake and what not to undertake in the sphere of 
commercially non-reproductive public works and services; for 
though such decisions involve the consideration of factors which 
can be expressed in terms of money they can never be based 
solely upon these considerations. Why cannot a whole economic 
system similarly rely in the last resort on judging between real 
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things, instead of between mo ‘ 
supposed to stand in the place of real ¢hyeerestions which are 
Capitalist economy seeks inevitably to aniveiais hes 

measure because it is based on private Property and oe Hd divides] 
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T a system of renange. Secking to 

: -— 4. o5 Well as all its prod 

capable of exchange and of indi PORCH cated 

to make them all comtnensaabie 1 appropriation, it must 


socialised system, while it wil] doubtless retin nara tt F 


» Will discard the buying 
On in any save a book- 
our, these will be socially 
ing bought and sold; and 


either labour-power or any other factor of production against 
consumable goods in terms of a common money standard. 

But there will be a need to measure in some way one kind of 
labour against another, and each kind of labour dgainst the 
other factors of production. An example will make this plain. 
Without some standard by which this can be done, it would be 
impossible to decide when to introduce machinery in place of 
labour, or to prefer the use of one kind of labour to another, or 
how intensively to cultivate a particular piece of land. For this 
sort of measurement a socialised society will have to discover 
and establish a standard; but there is no reason why its standard 
should be the same as that of Capitalism. Indeed, there is every 
reason for using for such measurements 4 standard core 
from that which is employed for the pricing of exchangeable 
goods. 


A Social Standard of Valuss 


This standard can be nothing else than art 3 sete 
power, or value. Society itself will establish stranger 
meet the requirements of the new system O° PE ; 


society will sustain and work it by means of a continual process 
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of collective decisions. In correspondence with the requirement, 
of an individualist economy, the price system under Ca italism 
undergoes constant adjustment under the influence of individual, 
exercising their power of effective demand or of business concerny 
exercising their monopolistic control over supply, But in the 
collective economy the standard of value will be set not b 
individuals or private combines, but by the “collective,” whi 
will assign its appropriate value to cach scarce factor of produe. 
tion, and will constantly readjust its valuations mn accordance 
with changes in the objective situation. Thus, if skilled engineer, 
are scarce in relation to the collective need for them, a high 
valuation will be set upon their services in terms of the new 
collective standard; whereas if they become relatively abundant 
this valuation will be lowered by collective decision of the same 
authority as fixed it in the first place. Any enterprise which 
demands the services of highly valued workers or the use of 
highly valued imnplements or materials of production will be 
debited in the collective accounts with a proportionately hi 
social cost, and will be expected to deliver a proportionately 
large sum-total of utilities. But the accounting charge on account 
of the scarce kinds of labour will bear no necessary relation to the 
incomes allowed by society to the workers in question: nor will 
the prices charged for the goods produced be necessarily propor. 
tionate to the accounting costs of production, which may indeed 
come to be expressed in terms of a totally different standard. 
Many of the products of industry may come to have no money 
prices, being produced either for collective use, or for free or 
rationed distribution, or for employment as means of production 
in further processes in relation to which there may be no need 
to attribute definite money costs. 

I am, of course, aware that these adumbrations of a new 
collective standard bear some resemblance to certain propo 
put forward by various schools of currency reformers for adoptica 
under the capitalist system. There have been proposals for an 
alternative currency standard, to be called the “erg,” or unit 
of work-energy, or by some similar name; and there -have beea 
plans for a double standard, based on separating ‘“‘moncy of 
account” from the ‘‘current money” supplied for use in chanel 
retail transactions. This resemblance ig not merely acciden 
These monetary reformers have been bling, at one point, after 
a standard whereby to make a critique of existing econ 
conditions; and they have been feeling after a real thing. But 
they have made the mistake of supposing that their new standard 
can be grafted on to Capitaliam, and used as a means of reform 
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Capitalism; whereas its entire valid is i : 
i desert economic system, based on ie soled 
estimated need, instead of effective demand, as the rationale cf 
production. The energy unit, or unit of Productive value a 
conception highly appropriate to the accounting of a socialised 
economy; but it is entirely inapplicable to the practice or theo 
of the capitalist system. zs 

lurther than this it is, I believe, impossible to push the 
analysis of the new standard at the present stage. Its exact form 
and substance can be determined only in Practice, in the course 
of growth of an actual socialised economy. But it is surely clear 
that the working out of such a standard is fully practicable, and 
that it can meet the need of a socialised economy for a means 
of estimating the real economic costs of different projects far 
more valid, in relation to the nee 


ds of such an economy, than 
any standards based on the higgling of the market could possibly 


be. For always and everywhere the root problem for a socialised 
economy will be that of distributing its available productive 
resources so as to yield the best possible return in terms of its 
own collective conception of social needs. In establishing its 
calculus of needs by a series of acts of collective judgment, it 
will be also inferentially setting values on all the scarce factors 
of production with the aid of which these needs will have to be 
met. Its valuation of the factors of production will thus follow 
from its estimates of social needs. It will of course be fully pee 
for the “‘collective” to go astray in making its estimates, bi by 
estimating wrongly what men need or desire, and by misju ging 
the productive quality of this or that factor of production 7 iu 
the possibility of such errors is inherent im a ee ie 
of production, however it is organised. a errand 
being made and painfully corrected ped oe canatastly 
not to need, but to effective demand; = iC leas painfully, 
made and corrected, it is reasonable to ; finns Yen maee 
under a collective economy. The utility a iemaking them; 
will inevitably diverge from the values Miecod to making suck 
but the entire collective system will be d = them promptly 
errors as small as possible, and to elimina aes worked on & 
when they are found to exist. A Se art early be in a far 
basis of collectively estimated ne a vorrect than a capitalist 
better positior! both to anticipate and to : 

. aps 
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svstem, working to mect an uncertain flow of individual effective a 


demands, can possibly be. Nor will anything make more surely 
for successful planning than the severance, within a system of 
collective production and distribution, of the structure of priceg 
and incomes from the structure of real costs involved in the 
using up of scarce factors of production. 

It should be observed at this point that there will be, under 
a collective system of planned production, abundant opportuni 
for retaining, and indeed for developing much further, the 
principle of “consumers” choice” which is often claimed as one 
of the chief advantages of a capitalist economy. The needs of 
the consumers, as we have seen, are made up of two clement, 
(a) certain basic needs, not uniform for all individuals, but 
broadly so for large groups, which are among the fundamental 
requirements for healthy and decent living, and (6) the need 
to enjoy, over and above the satisfaction of these basic require 
ments, the means of satisfying, in reasonable measure (which 
must vary with the wealth of each society) personal preferences 
for things which are not basically necessary. No sharp line cay 
or need be drawn between (a) and (6); but it can be said broad] 


that a well-organised society must aim at ensuring that all , 


its members get the actual things—goods and services—required 
for (a), whereas in relation to (8) it should aim at provi a 
wide diversity of supplementary goods and services for People 
to choose from according to their personal preferences. This 


involves that the social planners must aim at getting produced 


what the society regards as an adequate quantity of goods and 
services of the (a) type, whether individuals demand them or 
not. (Education is an obvious instance in which the demands 
of individuals might fall short of what would be deemed socially 
necessary, and water is another.) On the other hand, in the 
case of (b) goods, the task of the planners is to find out what 
people want individually, and to respond with the appropriate 
| age peer of the various things they want, fixing prices which 
© not discriminate in favour of one class of oo i 
another, except where there is a special social reason for dis 
couraging (or perhaps for encouraging) a particular type af 
consumption, 4¢.g. cohol or pool-betting or some form of 
going to the dogs” or to the opera. 
There is no reason whatsoever why a Socialist society should 
not give the fullest freedom of choice in relation to goods ad 
services of the (b) type. It would, indeed, in proportion as it led 
to closer approximation of incomes, spread ‘consumers’ choice!” 
much more widely, and thus maximise the utility afforded by ile 
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The Exploitation of Labour 


From this point we can 
critique of capitalist econoniieg, ing . Our more immediate 
‘The fundamental tenet of the Caniia : the Capitalist system, 
factor of production does tend be See is that every 
accordance with its specific productivin, for at its value, in 
it is nonsense to speak of the exploitation’ of pe accordingly 
sense, this statement is Perfectly true. U de our. In a limited 
factors of production are put into com sedis 7 Capitalism, the 
so that each is employed and paid rai rae one with another, 
it pays the capitalist better either to call x es ed ce 
tion or to employ some other factor of pro duce urther produc- 
remuneration paid for the use of the various fat apeme 
to be determined by their competition at the pb does tend 
way as to make their marginak productivities ¢ Gaee if ie 
were not equal, it would pay better to alter the me or if they 
which the various factors were employed. Of Songer al 
productivity in this sense must be understood as referrin spa are 
to productivity of money values, and not to quantity of Bit 4 
It is therefore productivity in a purely capitalist sense, in ston 
to the capitalist standard of effective demand. : 

With the fact that this tendency towards equality of produc- 
liveness at the margin works out very imperfectly in practice 
I am not for the moment concerned, It is sufficient that it does 
exist as a tendency, and that its existence is vital to the working 
of the capitalist price-system in relation to the pricing of the 
factors of production. In a capitalist sense, as Marx showed 
long ago, labour is not exploited; for the commodity, labour- 
power, is paid for at its capitalistic value. The exploitation of 
labour cannot be demonstrated within the circle of capitalist 
economic ideas, but only by going outside them and making a 
critique of capitalist economics and institutions in terms of an 
alternative standard. ; pt. 

This alternative standard we now possess, in a provisional 
form which suffices as the basis for a critique of Capitalism. 
For the capitalist valuation of labour-power now appears to us 
as valid only within the sstumptions of packard at sh 

ivity of labour on c 7 
It measures the pr Hearne measured jn terms of the money 
that this productivity 1s ‘cal product, and that 
demand for its products and not of physical product, an 


ion, i d to all other 
labour, as a factor of production, is to be equate 
factors in terms of a common commodity standard based on the 


existing distribution of purchasing power. ms 


As soon as we adopt the standpoint of a collective economy, 
these assumptions cease to be valid. For we are nev consider’ 
ine the factors of production not as things privately owned and » 
offered for sale, or used as the means of procuring private Incomes, 
but as parts of a socially controlled supply of productive ower, 
to be directed collectively in accordance with a collective 
estimate of social needs. All claims to productivity or valup 
based upon private appropriation or on the capitalistic system 
of income distribution therefore disappear: and the production 
of value has to be considered from a social point of view—fror 
the standpoint of a society collectively attempting to make the 
best use of its productive resources for the gencral welfare, 


The Sources of Value 

Value in this sense exists in all the scarce factors of roduction, 
and not in living labour alone. For the most part these factors 
of production, apart from living labour, are the products of 
past living labour working upon things which would have no 
value—because they would have no scarcity—apart from the 
labour expended upon them. They are thus also products of 
labour, which has been incorporated in them. But their present 
value cannot be equated in any way to the amount of labour 
incorporated in them in the past: it depends entirely, like the 
value of living labour, on their anticipated potency in the crea» 
tion of future utilities. 

There are, however, certain natural goods which are very 
limited in supply; and any natural good is capable of ee 
scarce under certain objective conditions. Thus, unimpr 
land has no value in an undeveloped country, but it can acquire 
a value as it becomes scarce with the growth of population. All 
values belonging to natural objects by virtue of their scarcity 
are the creation of society itself; for scarcity is essentially a social 
conception. 

When a factor of production is scarce, it is irrelevant to its 
value whether it is a product of labour or not, or to what extent 
it mingles labour with purely natural resources. Its value lies 
in its scarcity: its scarcity is its value. The question of its origin 
does not arise in this conngction. ; 

Labour therefore is not the sole source, and still less is it the 
sole measure, of value, though it is by far the most important 
source and measure of value, Labour, in the wide sense which 
I have throughout been assigning to the word, is, moreover, the 
source of value to which, in any normally working economic 
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The Social Distribution of Incomes | Aa , : 

We are now explicitly criticising capitalist economics arid the 
capitalist system of distribution, by the criterion of a standarg 
which belongs not to Capitalism, but to a socialised economy. 
In doing this, we are nol laying down how value ought to be 
distributed in such an economy, OF making any claim that the 
labourer should have, under Socialism, a right to his entige 

roduct. ? 

P For, in the first place, we are dealing with the general exploita. 
tion of the class of labourers as a whole, and not with the wro 

of any particular labourer or group of labourers; and it is clearly 
impossible, under modern conditions of production, to determine 
in any save the capitalist sense what the value of the Pause of 
any particular labourer or group of labourers 1s. alue hag 
become even under Capitalism essentially a social product; and 
only the capitalist method of estimating it in terms of marginal 
productivity serves lo conceal its social character, and to give 
a veneer of individualism to the social process of production. 

Secondly, our socialised standard of value has nothing to do 
with the distribution of incomes. It is a standard for the right 
distribution of productive resources, and not for the repartition 
of the incomes arising out of production. Its standard of distribu- : 
tion and its criterion of the worth-whileness of production are 
based on collective estimates of need; and it is therefore irrelevant 
to its standard of distribution how much value this or that 
labourer is capable of producing, though it is relevant to con- 
sider what incentives are needed in order to secure good produc- 
tive service. It would be wholly inconsistent with our collective 
standard to recognise any claim by the labourers to the whole 
produce of labour, save in the sense in which for a classless 
society the labourers and the community constitute an identical 
group. By our collective standard, all value, however created, 
accrues to the society as a whole, to be either consumed collec- 
tively or distributed in accordance with the collective estimate 
of social needs and the necessity of offering adequate incentives : 
to good work. a 

e thesis that labour is exploited under Capitalism can thus: 
be expressed in the following form. The capitalist pa the: 
labourer the full capitalist value of his labour-power. But, oll 
Marx insisted, the capitalist value of labour-power is an entirely 
different thing from the social value of labour. Capitalist exploita- , 
tion consists in rppiyios to the remuneration of labours 
capitalist standard, by equating the labourer to a commodity. 
oe labourers, a8 soon as repudiate this commodity 
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yaluation, set up a claim to be judged by a different standard. 
Under Capitalism, this leads to a claim by the labourers to 
receive collectively the entire product of their labour. But such 
a claim arises only as an antithesis to the capitalist claim 
within the class-struggles that develop in capitalist society. It 
has no relevance as a principle of distribution for a socialised 
economy, though the principle which serves the labourers under 
Capitalism as a fighting claim will find its true place in a 
socialised economy as a standard for the measurement of social 
value. 

‘This [ conceive to be correct development of the truth inherent 
in the Marxian theory of value. Expressed in this way, it appears 
stripped of the forms in which Marx set it out as a critique of 
the capitalist economics of the early nineteenth century, and is 
reshaped as a critique of the capitalist economics of the twentieth 
century. As Marx built upon Ricardo, this post-Marxian theory 
builds, by way of criticism, upon the ‘utility’ economics of 
the modern schools. It is twentieth-century Marxism—in any 
sense in which Marxism is not merely a meaningless repetition 
by rote of the phrases rather than of the essential meanings of 
its founder. 


The Institutional Basis of Capitalism 
This fact of capitalist exploitation can also be expressed in 
another way, not as critique of capitalist economics, but as an 
historical interpretation of Capitalism itself. Obviously, the 
antithesis between the capitalist standard and the collective 
standard of value, which have been analysed in this chapter, 
rests upon the antithetical institutional shapes of capitalist and 
socialised economic systems. A socialised economy is an economy 
that rests upon the principle of social ownership and control 
of all the factors of production; whereas a capitalist economy 
is one that rests upon the rival principle of private ownership 
and control. For the socialised economy, there is but a single 
owner and controller of all the resources of production—the 
classless community itself. Accordingly, there can be for this 
single owner only one final standard of value and principle of 
production, the key to which is to be found in the single concep- 
tion of social need. Even to the extent to which such a society 
retains monetary incentives, it does so only as means to the better 
satisfaction of socially estimated needs. On the other hand, for 
the capitalist economy there is no such self-evident standard; 
for there are many owners and controllers, each exerting his 
Private claim and pull upon the forces of production. sees 
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has therefore to use the money systcm as @ means of reducing to 
commensurability all the discrepant claims that exist within jg, 
and, as a result of this reduction, 1s standard becomes one of 
effective monetary demand. Human claims are reduced to 
money claims; and the creative power of human labour jg 
reduced to the commodity claims of vendible labour-power 
possessing a certain amount of marginal productivity, not of 

s, but of money. ; : . 
EO ate ownership is thus the institutional basis of Capitalism, 
and is recognised under Capitalism as the only title to appropriate 
a share in the social product. ‘The non-human means of produc. 
tion are privately owned and controlled; and the labourer hag 
his claim only because he is regarded as the private owner of 
the commodity, labour-power. . 

Given this institutional basis of private ownership, in a 
society subject to economic change and advancing in productive 
power as man’s command over the forces of nature wa 
greater with the improvement of knowledge, it 13 inevitable 
that a large part of the economic benefits of growing productivity 
should accruc to the capitalist owners of the means of production, 
This does not mean that the owners of labour-power alone will 
secure no share in these benefits. They can and will; for in an 
advancing society there will tend to be a growing demand for 
labour; and the labourers, especially those who possess skills 
for which there is an expanding demand, will be able to make 
some gains both by means of collective bargaining, when the 
barriers in the way of Trade Union organisation have been 
broken down, and, even in the absence of Trade Unions, by 
using their opportunities to shift from declining to expandi 
occupations, in which the brisk demand for workers will ten 
to make wages relatively high. In advancing capitalist countries, 
labour standards will improve; and some share in the growing 
wealth will pass to the exploited class. Indeed, in new countries, 
where labour is a scarce factor of production, and there is no 
large mass of impoverished peasants who can be drawn 

uired from the land into capitalist industry, labour may be 
able to appropriate a share in the fruits of developing 
industrial pee is is the main explanation of the 
difference between the history of labour in the United States 
and in the older countries where Capitalism developed under 
conditions of abundant labour supply. 
pea ee eee te niet 
a pitalists in the s to app te 6 
= in the benefits of advancing productivity. For ure 


must work in order to live; and his power to withhold his labour 
though it can be increased by effective combination, is always 
and inevitably more limited in the last resort than the capitalists’ 
ower to hold out against him.’ This does not prevent the 
labourers from gaining some victories; for on occasion the 
capitalists deem it more profitable and expedient to give way 
if they are not pressed too far, or asked to sacrifice any vital 
art of their control. But it does mean that in the last resort 
the capitalists can defeat the labourers, as long as the struggle 
remains on the purely eoonomic plane, and is carried on upon 
the assumption of the continuance of Capitalism 
Moreover, the capitalist can shut his factory, not only in 
consequence of a labour dispute; but whenever it suits him to 
do so, Whenever he does this, or curtails the number of his 
employees, he deprives some of the labourers of their incomes, 
by refusing to buy their labour-power. It follows that, if 
Capitalism is to afford the labourers their incomes, the capitalist 
must be offered a sufficient monetary incentive to keep the 
labourers employed. This necessity, except where labour is a 
highly scarce factor, constantly sets limits to the power of the 
Trade Unions to secure higher wages or improved conditions 
of labour, and thus to lessen the degree of exploitation; and the 
limits become narrower when Capitalism becomes strongly 
competitive internationally, on a scale transcending the power 
of labour to organise effectively for collective bargaining or 
political pressure. In addition, as Capitalism develops, more and 
more capitalist claims upon the product of industry are converted 
into fixed claims to receive rent or interest, so that they become 
debts which the active capitalist entrepreneur has to meet. It 
then becomes necessary, if factories are to be kept open and the 
labourers are to retain their incomes, to acquiesce in the active 
capitalist retaining a sufficient profit after meeting all the 
claims to rent and interest which fall directly upon industry, 
as well as his share in taxes levied on behalf of the creditors of 
the State.2 
Thus, while Trade Unionism can be a considerable force for 
the raising of wages at those stages of capitalist development at 
which there is a considerable profit-margin over and above the 
incentives necessary to the system, its power becomes narrowly, 
limited, or valuable only in defence, when international competi- 
tion reduces profit-margins, or when for any other reason the 
Prosperity of the active capitalist entreprensurs tends to decline. 
y ipo by reducing or eveh annihilating these rentier claims, can of 
Course greatly alter the situation in this respect. 267 


For even if the Trade Unions were in a position to e nfore, 
higher wages, they could then do so only at cost of dim or 
ing employment, and thus of undermining their own bargainin, 


power its well as depriving 4 section of the labourers of thes 


his, it mav be argued, will cease to apply if capitalist States 
really and truly come to apply the policy of maintaining fyy 
employment. I have, however, still to be come that any 
capitalist State will, or can, consistently do this wit out destro 

its capitalist character. A Tvascist State can; but it deals with the 
problem of Trade Union pressure by the simple method of 

sssing Trade Unions. 

eouan ae under systems uf universal sullrage, the labouren 
in capitalist societies invoke their political influence to aid their 
economic strength, the sare limitations remain. If Capitalism 
is to go on providing them with incomes, they must consent to 
these incomes remaining low. Under Capitalism it is always 
impossible for the working class lo get more than a pint out of 
a quart pot. : : 

Accordingly, exploitation of labour is not merely an accidental 
accompaniment of a particular phase of capitalist development, 
but is always and everywhere inherent in the capitalist system, 
though its incidence can be greatly modified in new societies 
in which labour is scarce. As long as the means of production 
are privately owned, the claims arising out of private ownershi 
are bound to involve the exploitation of labour. For the capital 
ist recognition of the labourer’s ownership of his peaiabes nae 
is also by implication a denial of his right to the ownership of 
the product of his labour. 

Of course, it is perfectly possible under Capitalism for a 
capitalist to labour and for one who labours fo own property 
as well, Ca italists and labourers, as individuals, do not fall 
into perfectly distinct and isolable groups. In all capitalist 
societies, many capitalists perform productive labour; and, in 

hly developed capitalist societies, a substantial number 
labourers become small owners of pro . In some capi' 
societies, there is a good deal of indivi ual interchange. between, 
the two classes. But, from the standpoint of an analysis a 
Capitalism, these points are irrelevant, though they are important 
as we have seen, in relation to problems of political and eco 
strategy. Whatever minglings and blurrings there may be, # 
every capitalist society capitalists and labourers exist a8 W 
marked and clearly distinct social classes, having different end 
ee economic functions and a radically different stand 


The labour class is none the less-exploited as a class because 
some of its members, as small owners of capital, obtain some 
art in the fruits of the exploitation: nor is the capitalist class 
jess an exploiting class because it includes active producers as 
well as passive rentiers and mere financial manipulators. Colours 
are none the less colours because they run into one another: 
good and bad are none the less opposites because they are often 
hard to disentangle. To deny the reality of economic classes 
antler Capitalism is merely absurd; the analysis of their composi- 
tion and changing detailed relationships belongs to the discussion 
not of the theory of value and exploitation, but of the strategy 
and tactics of social transformation. ; 


CHAPTER X 
THE DIALECTIC~CONCLUSION 


Finatty, WE COME BACK to the question of Marx’s 
method—Dialectical Materialism, as it is commonly called. 
There is, among professing Marxists, an extraordinary divergence 
of opinion about the interpretation of this method, most regarding 
it as the corner-stone of the Marxian system, but with many 
differences of view about its range of application and even 
about its essential content; whereas a few dismiss it as a tiresome 
fad of the master, who could never escape from the trammels 
of the Hegelianism of his youth. We shall have to ask which 
of these extreme views is right, and to come down on the one 
side or the other—for in this matter there is no possibility of 
splitting the difference. The Dialectic is either Marx’s strength, 
or his weakness: it cannot be a matter of no account whether it 
is right or wrong. ha) 6 , 
First, then, wherein does the Marxian Dialectic consist? 
Like Hegel's Dialectic, it. rests on a denial of the all-round 
validity of the concepts of Formal Logic. The fundamental 
panciple of Formal Logic is the exclusion of the contradictory. 
ithin the categories of Formal Logic a thing cannot both be 
and not be, cannot be at once itself and that which it is not. 
Obviously, if reality is conceived as static, this standpoint of 
the logicians is correct. A thing incapable of change cannot 
both be and not be, and cannot be both itself and that which 
itis not. As long as we remain within the realm of the unchanging, 
Formal Logic holds the field.. 269 


But, as Marx and Hegel both insist, the realm of the statip 
s not the world of reality, It is a world of abstractions, which 
an be static only because they are not real. The mind of man 
‘an make for itself static concepuons; but such conceptions cay 
ever adequately express real things. Lyery thing that is real 
s in constant process of change, 8 continually becoming some. 
‘hing other than what it was before. Reality neve stands still, 
nor can man call a halt to it: all he can do to make it stand 
still is to make abstractions from itin his own mind—abstractiong 
which he is then prone to mistake for the reality itself, or at 
least for a true and sufficient represen talon of reality, 

the inadequacy of the categoriey 


As soon as this ts admitted, ; c ¢ 
of Formal Logic for dealing with real things, as distinct from 
abstractions, must. be admitted too. bor, of things that are in 
process of change, the exclusion of contradiction postulated by 


the logicians no longer holds good. A thing can be in process of 
becoming that which it was net for it can change into some 
thing else. Indeed, it must do so, since by the very law of it 
being it cannot remain the same. Reality is not state, but. 
dynamic and evolutionary; and any Logie that sets out & 
explain the fundamental nature of things must partake of the 
same dynamic and evolutionary character. It cannot exclude 
contradiction: indeed, it must be based on admitting contradic 
tion as a vital part of the law of development. Change ts contra 
diction. This, of course, does not invalidate Formal Logic in 
the fields to which it applies. It means only that a different 
Logic is needed for the handling of dynamic problems. 

This need the Hegelian Dialectic attempted to meet, on the 
plane of the Idea. Hegel saw the universe as the expression of a 
divine Logic working itself out by a process of perpetual contra- 
diction and conflict. All human history—and with that alone 
we are here concerned—spread itself out before him as a one 
process of ideal conflict, leading irresistibly towards the 
exclusion of contradiction in the perfect self-realisation of the 
Universal Idea. The evolution of societies upon the physical 
plane of existence was for him but the derivative expression 
this ideal process. What was happening in hyman history was 
not what seemed to be happening, but the gr 1 and pro 
sive actualisation of the reality immanent in the Absolute fica 
Everything was present in potentiality throughout the entire 
ps re a of development; but the potential could becom 
actual only by means of the long struggle of the Ide 
self-realisation through the mee kana " 

ested in sear conflicts of imperfect ideas, “ 
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Thus, the understanding of the univer 
bs Hegel, Fi ree a a sucrent order fro 

ould fulfil the needs only of the secondary worl i 
Formal Logic had its due place in this its raatgal ecu 
superior to it was the Dialectical Method, which alone saul 

ive the clue to the understanding of developing reality. To this 
higher Logic the syllogisms of Formal Logic, with their premises 
and their conclusions based on the exclusion of contradiction 
were bound to be utterly inadequate. Instead of the syllogism 
the higher Logic required an appropriate form of its own 
expressive of a dynamic process of becoming, instead of * 
static condition of being. For major premise, minor premise. 
and alee sae accordingly substituted thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis, as the expressions fittest to be used i aining 
the ote rhythm of developing reality. ei 

‘This was the basis of the Hegelian Dialectic of becoming and 
of conflict. In terms of human history, every phase of civilisation 
js regarded as a thesis, the embodiment of an incomplete and 
imperfect version of the Idea. But the incomplete necessarily 
suggests some part at least of what is needed to complete it. 
It suggests a contradictory phase, embodying a different facet 
or aspect of the Idea. Thus, the posing of any proposition, or 
the establishment of any institution, at once involves the posing 
of a rival proposition, or the establishment of a rival institution, 
based on a different conception of truth and value. Between 
these opposites a struggle is bound to follow; for neither the 
human mind, nor human civilisation, can finally accept contra- 
dictions without an effort to resolve them. But out of this struggle 
of thesis and antithesis neither can emerge absolute victor. The 
contest between them will necessarily, as they are not static 
but changing things, set up within them, and within the universe 
in which they exist, forces which will alter their character and 
the conditions of their conflict. In this process, reality and the 
institutions which reflect the advance of the Idea will move on 
to a higher plane. Out of the s le of thesis and antithesis 
will emerge a synthesis which is neither of the combatants, but 
embodies the valid elements in them both: This synthesis wil 
thereupon become the thesis for a new conflict, evoking in turn 
its own antithesis, and so leading on to a n¢w ed beensied which 
embodies a yet higher validity. By these stages, ped again 
and again, human history, reflecting the march of a Idea S ch 
potentiality to actuality, gradually approaches periection. . 
is the March of Mind upon earth. 


sé required, according 
m Formal Logic, which 
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Afarx and Heget : ; . . 
Marx, of course, did not accept the Hegelian Dialectic; ty, 


xe did accept Hegel's notion of conflict as ae aaa form of 
progress, and on the basis of this notion he oe t his own ve 

different Dialectic upon Hegel's method. In Marx’s Conception, 
ind synthesis replace and transcend 


as in Hegel's, thesis, antithesis an ate Dee a 
the catezorics of Formal Logic, and reality is conceived sin 


dynamic instcad of static oe Ee is, is becoming: nothing 
wer stands still in the real world. ; 
ONT real world, however, is. Very different from Hegel’s; 
for it is nothing other than the phenomenal world of everyday 
experience. The things we experience 1 ordinary life are no} 
Marx holds, abstractions or derivative and imperfect expressions 
of a superior reality existing outside space and time, but ultimates 
beyond which we cannot and need not go-—for beyond them 
there is nothing. They are reality—-the one and only reali on 
which all thought, all ideas, all purely mental or spiritual 
constructions are built. Men can seck to understand this reality, 
and, what is more, to make themselves increasingly masters 
of the laws which govern its development. But men cannot ; 
outside or beyond it: for it and nothing else is the universe in 
which they are. Being precedes thought; for thought can be 
only thought of being, and about being. There can be no 
perception without something to perceive; no conception without 
a mind reflecting upon its experience of things. The 
world is the external world, and is not either an idea in our 
minds or a reflection of some ideal substance outside and eens 
our experience. The description ‘‘phenomenal”” is thus, in 8 
use of it, applicable not to things but to ideas about things. 
Things are real, and are not mere appearances, but they often 
eppra to men distorted by the notions men entertain about 
. Reality and phenomenon, in Marx’s usage as compared 
with Hegel's, change places. 

But the real world of iende is not static. Nothing is 
static save the abstractions w ich men make in their own minds 
in their attempts to rationalise their ience. E ing 
changes: human history is the process human change wrt 
large in the common ience of mankind. In that Hegel was 
abundantly right; but held that, as things are real and 
are not mere reflections of the Idea, the dynamic Logic which. 
Hegel applied to the Idea must be applied directly to the things 

nemselves, and used directly in explaining the course of 
historical movements. Things change. Things, in the ordinaé? 
temporal process of human development, are continually 


: hich they were B 
becoming that w. + i not. But by what law d 
change? Marx answered “By the dialectical law of aa 
contlict.” What, then, are the nature and the method of this 
historic law? 

The Powers of Production 
Since things, and not ideas, are the ultimate realities, things 


and net ideas must, it seems, be the ultimate i 

human history. But what things? Marx, as eine ee " 
carlicr chapters, made answer that the underlying forces of 
history «re the © changing ‘powers of production.’ As these 
expand with the increase in men’s knowledge and opportunities 
human history passes through corresponding phases of develop- 
ment. ‘lo each broad phase of development of the powers of 
product ion corresponds a phase of human evolution. 


Marx, then, regards the ‘powers of production’ as things 
and not as ideas about things. The ‘powers of production,’ 
however, as we have seen in previous chapters, are not and 
cannot be merely material things as such, in the ordinary sense 
of the word ‘material.’ A machine is no doubt a “thing”; but 
it becomes a ‘power of production’ only in the hands of someone 
who knows how to make it work. It is, moreover, a thing in. 
which is embodied someone’s knowledge of the means of 
constructing it. These forms of knowledge—how to make instru- 
ments of production and how to work them—both became 
social forms of knowledge, as possessions of the society in which 
they exist and are handed on from man to man and from 
generation to generation. Most “‘inventions’”’ are really improve- 
ments on what was previously known: most inventors use the 
work of many men’s minds in devising their improvements: 
most skill is taught by men to men, even if there is in it a factor 
of natural aptitude. Thus, the powers of production embody in 
a social form not only the natural materials of which they are 
made but also immaterial factors of human mental achievement. 
Nor are all the powers of production embodied in material 
things: a chemical formula may be as much a ‘power of produc- 
tion” as a machine. Of course, such a formula has to be in 
someone’s mind, and that mind has to be in a body. But this 
can be said also of ideas of the most abstract sort. The ‘powers 
of production,’ then, though they include many material 
objects and cannot be exercised except in connection with 
material objects, cannot be defined exclusively in terms 4" 
“matter” in any sense in which “matter excludes “mind. | 

ey exist in fact as the outcome of a relation between ee 


nd matter, and are made up of both material and Menta} 
Jements. : ; 

We have, then, a picture of the powers of Production’ 
leveloping, as a result of the advance obmen S et know. 
edge, and of each major advanee involving a change in men’y 
ocial organisation, and alse, therewith, in men’s ideas and 
yeliefs. But where, in this presentagen, are we to find the 
Jegelian dialectical process at work? ‘The powers of production 
advance as men’s knowledge and command over the forces of 
nature increase; but in this advance there appears $0 far no 
necessary element of contliet, save the perpetual conflict of man 
with the niggardliness and reluctance of natural forces. Clear} 
this is not Marx’s conception, any more than it is Hegel's. The 
conflict of which Marx ts thinking is a conflict between men, and 
not between mankind and nature. Where, then, are we to seck 
for the thesis, antithesis and = synthesis which the Dialectic 


postulates? 


The Basis of the Marxian Dialectic 

Each stage reached by the powers of production, Marx holds, 
gives rise among inen to a set of economic relationships designed 
to further their use; and to these economic relationships corre- 
spond appropriate political and social relationships which arise 
out of, and react upon, the economic conditions. We have been 
over this ground in an earlier chapter, and there is no need to 
go over it again here. Marx’s puint, as we have seen, was that 
throughout human history these relationships have hitherto 
necessarily ranged men in economic classes, and that it is between 
these classes that the struggles which make human history have 
been waged. The theses and antitheses, according to Marz, 
are these classes; and the syntheses are the new classes which 
arise out of the struggle of class against class at each turning 
point of history, up to the conflict which succeeds at | in 
establishing a classless society, and therewith brings the di 
tical process of class-conflict to an end. 

We have seen already that this process, as Marx describes it, 
cannot truly be regarded as “materialist,” in the most familiar 
sense a ia a because the forces upon which the rea 
move rests—the ‘powers of production’—are not forces 
of matter as opposed to mind, but embody the result of mind's 
action upon matter—man’s command over nature, for § 
For this reason Marx's Conception of History has often bees 
called in this book “realist” rather than “materialist.” Sul 
more clearly, the s : Se igtorical 

’ truggle by which the process of histo 
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Jution is — on is net one of matter 

nse in which matter can be, contrasted with mi 
with men. According to Marx, it is a dasctaaee = Shee 
gerics of class-struggles which continues to its end in the total 
obliteration of class-distinctions and in the establishment of a 
classless i imetae meen 

What then becomes of the ectical process? i 
cannot continue to obey the formula of ease ne i 
classes remain in being. For the new phase of human histo 
which then begins, and for the further phases that are to follow, 
a new formula is needed. ‘‘Pre-history ends,”” Marx writes “and 
history begins.” But what is to be the law of this new history of 
a classless world? 

‘The Marxists’ answer is that they do not know. For Marx 
held, as we have seen, that each age sets itself only the problems 
which it needs to solve, and is in a position to solve; and man- 
kind is neither able nor in need to solve as yet the probléms of 
the Socialist future. Clearly this need not mean that the Dialectic 
will no longer apply; for the law of the Dialectic admits of many 
different formule besides that of the class-struggle, and the 
formula may be changed without changing the dialectical 
character of the historical process. Struggle can proceed upon 
other planes than that of class, and in higher and less brutal 
forms. But what these forms will be the Marxist neither pretends 
nor even wishes to know in advance of the event. All he does 
pretend to know is that, whatever is to come after the winning 
of a classless society, it is not in the nature of reality ever to 
become static and unchanging. As long as mankind exists, 
mankind will have a history, and that history will proceed 
dialectically, in some form. oo 

Such is the Marxian theory. What, now, of its validity and of 
its value? It has, in the first place, the merit, which 1s by no 
means always borne in mind by its professing adherents, that 
it excludes “‘once-and-for-all” d tism. For, as it regards 
social ideas as the expression of class-attitudes, and classes 
themselves as corresponding to the continually changing powers 
of production, it must regard social ideas as subject to change 
and development as changes in the powers of production alter 
the class-structure of society. If the structure of classes has 
changed since Marx’s day, as I have tried to show that it has, 
the theory which Marx formulated as appropriate to the class 
conditions of his day can no longer be adequate to Seed 
needs of the t time, at all events until it has been "Marxist 
and adapted in conformity with these changes. Every on 


evo with matter, in any 


is logically compelled by his Marxism to be a “revisionist,” 
though of course his revisionism need not agree with that of 
Bernstein, or with that of Sorel, or with that of Trotsky, or with 
that of Stalin, or with that of any of the other schools of thought 
which have set out to adapt Marxism to current needs and 
conditions. It is, no doubt, easy under cover of revising Marxism 
really to abandon it: and this tendency has given all attempts 
at revision a bad odour among Marxists, and has often driven 
them towards a defensively dogmatic interpretation of Marx’s 
doctrines. But, in fact, no Marsist can escape revisionism without 
denying the dialectical principle. For to lay down hard and fast 
dogmas is to fall back from the evolutionary Dialectic into the 
static categories of Formal Logic. 


Marxism and the Class-ctruggle 

Marx's method is, indeed, fully as important as his doctrine, 
For it is fundamentally an injunction to look again and again 
at the changing Licts of the social situation, to relate them to the 
changing character of the powers of production, and to draw 
freshly at each stage of development the practical conclusions 
which this process of observation suggests. Some Marxists will 
doubtless object to this interpretation on the ground that the 
vital factors of social development change in essence only over 
very long periods, corresponding to the entire span of the 
conflict between two rival classes, so that the essential character 
of the struggle between capitalists and proletariat can be 
expressed in a single comprehensive generalisation, which can 
become a dogmatic theory valid for the whole duration of the 
capitalist system, or at most needing only minor modifications 
in the province of Socialist tactics. Capitalists and proletariat, 
they will argue, are definite economic classes, the denotation of 
which may vary from moment to moment, but not so as to 
affect their general character or the nature of the opposition 
between them. Accordingly, it is argued, for the complete dura- 
tion of the struggle between them the Marxian presentation holds 
good; and observation of changing facts can do nothing to modify 
any essential point, indispensable though it undoubtedly is as 
a guide to day-to-day strategy. 

¢ is an element of truth in this view. The major anti- 

thetical relation of capitalists and proletariat does endure for 
the whole span of the capitalist system; and to this extent 
Marxism is and must be dogmatic. But for any correct develo 
ment of Socialist strategy it is no less important to observe the 
variations within the general class-structure of capitalist society 
276 ; 


to grasp the fundamental antagonisms which it ; 

Oe alien chapters it has been arene that tai 
fet highly important variations in the arrangement of ‘social 
classes, corresponding to the further evolution of the powers of 
roduction, since Marx formulated his doctrines; and it is 
fatal error to ignore the significance of these variations or . 
assume that they do not affect the correct formulation of the 
Marxian theory. For within the general antithetical relationshi 

which exists in society over a major phase of development there 
are many lesser relationships which possess a similar antithetical 
character. Nor do these result, though Marx often wrote as if 
they did, merely from the survival within capitalist society of 
obsolescent elements left over from an earlier phase. If they 


did, they could be ignored, except as secondary factors compli- 
cating the day-to-day struggle between the major combatants. 
But, in fact, the most significant of them are, as we have seen, 


themselves products of an advancing technical mastery of men 
over natural forces—a mastery to which Capitalism has responded 
by changes in its own structure, not least in finding means of 
diffusing industrial ownership while continuing to concentrate 
the cflective control of economic policy in fewer hands, and in 
creating a large and roan aa ae influential class of salaried and 
fee-taking professionals who form the nucleus of a new inter- 
mediate class very different in character from the old, and 
infinitely superior in initiative, driving-force, and powers of 
resisting the working class where it takes sides against them. 
To ignore or to minimise the importance of these changes in 
the class-system is to be guilty of wilfid blindness; and to recite 
in face of them an unrevised Marxian creed is to prefer a dogma 
to a workable policy of Socialist advance. ; 

It is evident that Marx was mistaken in supposing that the 
further development of Capitalism would result, in advance of 
the advent of the proletarian revolution, in driving the entire 
intermediate element in society down into the ranks of the 
proletariat. There have been, 80 far, no signs of this happening 
in any country, though in times of crisis there has appeared a 
large and dangerous threatened group of unemployed members 
of the non-proletarian classes. ‘These, however, 0 far from 
joining the proletariat, have been its most vehement raanees 
and have joined forces with its major enemics to over a it, 
even if they have not been sowertul enough to make on their 
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+ts non-commissioned officers, and even of its leading executants, 
Marx appears—very naturally—to have foreseen neither the 
extent to which the further advance of capitalist prosperity 
would, with the aid of joint stock structure and _ technical 
invention, swell the ranks both of the functionless small capitalist 
sharcholders and of the active and functioning professional and 
technical groups, nor the form which their reaction to. the 
threat of the decline and suppression of Capitalism was likely 
to take. If there had not been the great increase in the absolute 
and relative numbers of these two closely connected and over. 
lapping groups, and the great advance in their incomes and 
status, which accompanied the expanding phase of Capitalism 
in the half centurv preceding the advent of Fascism, the develop- 
ment of capitalist concentration would doubtless have forced 
down more and more of the members of the old intermediate 
groups into the proletariat, and would have given them in due 
course the attitude of proletarians when they had lost hope of 
recovering their old position in society. But in fact the inter- 
mediate groups, having achieved a great advance and become 
more and more conscious of their economic importance, received 
the narrowing of their opportunities and incomes which the 
crises of Capitalism between the wars involved, not with 
acquiescence in proletarianisation, but in a mood of angry 
revolt and determination to preserve or to retrieve their economic 
and social superiority against the threat of Socialism. They 
were antagonistic to the large capitalists, and especially to high 
finance, which they often blamed for their economic adversities; 
but they did not become antagonistic to Capitalism itself. 
Indeed, they became determined to defend their claims to 

ivilege at all costs against the exponents of equalitarian creeds, 
by attempting to reconstruct society on a basis which they 
hoped would subordinate the conduct of large-scale industry 
and finance to their own claims within the framework of the 
Totalitarian State. 


Intermediate Classes 


Marxism, as Marx ed it, assumed that there could 
exist between the capitalists and the proletariat no class capable 
cither of winning power for itself, and of creating a new social 
system in the image of its own needs, or of serving as the auxili- 
aries of a force, not embodied in a class, which would revive, in 
a modernised form, the ancient behaviour of the conquerin 
horde, and would seek to overcome the contradictions 0 
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italism by. turning Capitalism itself into eee 
oy of national military aggrandisement iene 
mass enslavement of conquered peoples. Marx further ass a 
not only that the scale of capitalist industry was bound 2 
increas, and to lead to a growing concentration of capitalist 
ower—wherein he was quite right—but also that the capitalist 
era would end and give place to Socialism when the great 
capitalists were no longer able further to develop the use of the 
owers of production, or to resist the claims of the advancin 
proletariat, within the limits of Capitalism itself. This ie 
view is, however, a far less obvious deduction to-day than it 
seemed in the light of the facts upon which Marx based his 
conclustons. For the rise of the new intermediate classes made it 
indispensable to consider the alternative that these groups 
created and strengthened by the advance of Capitalism might 
be powerful enough, in alliance with the other forces hostile to 
democracy, to defeat the proletariat and to put Fascism into 
wet. 

The orthodox Marxist answer to this argument is that the 
groups in question could hope to do this only if they were in a 
position either to reconstruct Capitalism, or to construct a 
new type of society, on a basis consistent with the further 
development of the powers of production. But it is illegitimate 
to exclude out of hand the possibility of this being done. It 
certainly could not have been done unless the new masters of 
society had been prepared to borrow, and to apply to their 
own ends, many of the techniques and instruments of control 
hitherto chiefly associated with the propaganda of Socialism. 
For assuredly the powers of production cannot be developed, 
or advantage taken of the modern possibilities for the expansion 
of the wealth-creating process, without a high degree of central- 
ised control and operation of the productive and financial 
machine. The new economic system of the Fascist counter-, 
revolution when it came did in fact turn out to be a form, of 
State-controlled Capitalism—called “National Socialism’’— 
under which industries and services were operated on the 
grand scale under State direction and protection, whether ie 
were in form nationalised or left in private hands. hed se 
courageous Marxian “revisionist,” visualised this possib: aFim 
one of its forms, when he spoke, well before Lenin, af the eed 
alternative form of “State Cane Sorel, indeed, “industry 

system as one in which the State would ae caress of the 
and would run it, against the workers, iD the in 


bondholding, shareholding and salaried elements ‘in cer 


ei poe ma 


‘ 1 HM 9 8 
The Fascists and Nazis developed uae oun in a 
different form, in which industries were left eee y a Private 
ownership, but were made subject mn all essentials of national 


policy to the overriding authority of the Totalitarian State, 


Marxism and Fascism 
Orthodox Marxists were quite incapable of understanding 
what was happening in the rise of this new Fascist type of 
society. It was a part of their creed that the only social Orces 
of which account necaed to be taken in considering historical 
development were those which were embodied in economic 
classes; and, correctly holding that the new intermediate social 
groups were incapable, by themselves, of cohering into a class 
capable of seizing power and using It for the development of 
the powers of production, they mistakenly concluded that the 
rise of these groups could not significantly affect the course of 
social evolution. They might have taken warning from the fact 
that the capitalists, at the time when they appeared as a signifi- 
cant group exercising social influence, were at least as incapable 
as the new middle classes are to-day of taking over complete 
power and making a new State in the image of their own needs. 
The rising capitalist class did not revolt against the old ruling 
class, destroy the old feudal State, and make a new capitalist 
State of its own by a creative act of social revolution. Far from 
it. The capitalists took sides with whatever elements in the old 
ruling class they could get to help them in furthering their own 
ends. They did not destroy the old State: they entered into it, 
and set to work gradually to transform it from within—e 
thoroughly un-Marxian proceeding, but one in which they met 
with a very large measure of success. They did not replace the 
rule of the old governing classes by a new “dictatorship” of 
their own: on the contrary, they were content with a share of 
power—at the outset a quite small share—as the subordinate 
allies of the more progressive elements in the old aristocracy. 
They did not wait until they were strong enough to make their 
own revolution: instead, they took whatever concessions they 
could get, and therewith whatever responsibilities came their 
way as sharers in the administrative and legislative functions 
of a State which was not of their making. The rising capitalists 
in aoe Dehaee e the manner of Fabian, ae not at 
in accordance with Marx's precepts. can readily ima 
a dogmatic “materialist” of those days Soluning fat the 
capitalist class could be neglected as a major factor in the 
cee because it was not powerful or coherent enough 
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ore than hover ineffectively be ‘ 
oe se she commen pope ¥ Between the landed aristo- 
f course, Marxists will reply that the capitali 

ne heir of feudalism, whereas the ney midis Ge cr 
the destined heir of Capitalism. In the first of these ene 
they have the advantage of speaking with knowledge of what 
gid actually occur, whereas the second is merely dogmati 

J am not suggesting, and I do not believe, that’ the cand 
statement is wrong; for I am not at all disposed to take serious] 

guch «rguments as are put forward by Burnham in The Moiagerial 
Rewlution. I am, however, suggesting that there is a clear similar- 
ity between the capitalist class, as it appeared in the earlier 
stages of its rise to power, and the technical and managerial 
groups of to-day. What they have in common is above all a 
mastery of the knowledge and skill needed for the effective 


exploitation of the “powers of production.’ This it is that 
marks ofl the new petite bourgeoisie from the old, and suffices to 
make it, if not a claimant for class power on its own account 


in any full sense, at all events a force which has to be reckoned 
with seriously in estimating the social outlook. 

In effect, the mistake of many of the contemporary Marxists 
lies principally in ignoring the danger that groups not strong 
enough by themselves to control society may nevertheless 
become the instruments and auxilidries of forces not primarily 
of a class-character and may be able to give to these forces the 
additional strength that will enable them to become the masters 
of society. Faulty psychology here co-operates with an over- 
simplified theory of history to lead to a wrong conclusion. Marx’s 
psychology, being of his time, was unduly rationalistic, and made 
altogether too little allowance for the persistence in modern 
man of the primitive characteristics of the horde. Marx thought 
of man primarily as a subsistence-secking social organiser, who 
made use of rational methods to improve his command over 
nature. He left out of account man’s responsiveness to primitive 
appeals to the solidarity of the horde, and therewith neglected 
the possibility that economic forces could be diverted away from 
class channels into channels of nationalistic predatory self- 
ail is F ic policy involved 

t is, of course, the case that Fascist economic po! , 
at the very outset a practical contradiction. If the intermediate 
tocial groups were to be strong enough to aid the hese of 
militarist nationaliam to seize power, the new middle c ae 
tentiers, shareholders and salaried professionals had to succ : 


in carrying along with it the surviving elements of alone 


vetite bourgeoisie of small-scale traders and producers, including 
‘the farmers and the peasant-owners engaged in small-scale 
agriculture. These latter groups, however, by no means wished 
‘or an advance of large-scale production and State control, but 
still hankered after the destruction of their large-scale competitors 
and exploiters. Accordingly, Fascist movements presented the 
paradox of appearing at once as the advocates of planned 
Capitalism, and as the enemies not only of Sucialism and of 
the working-class movement, but also of trusts and combines, 
of centralised banking, and of large department and chain 
stores and large-scale merchanting. They had even at times to 
present themselves as the defenders of small-scale craft production 
against the encroachments of the machine. These reactionary 
elements in their programmes were indeed almost entirely 
window-dressing; and no serious attempt was ever, made to 
carry them into effect when once they had served their purpose 
in attracting recruits to the Fascist movement while it was in 
the phase of opposition. There was, however, one important 
exception to this generalisation; for the Fascist Revolution, 
where it succeeded, did commit itself to upholding the position 
of the peasants, and therewith to maintaining the system of 
small-scale agriculture. 

This one necessity would have been enough, even if there had 
been no others, to drive Fascism in power to adopt a policy of 
Economic Nationalism, even apart from the fact that it was 
based upon nationalist sentiment and on the use of this sentiment 
as a means of defeating the internationalist aspirations of 
Socialism. Some misguided Socialists, relying on the doctrines 
of orthodox Political Economy, believed that this necessity to 

ue Economic Nationalism would inescapably condemn 
ascism to failure, because it would make impossible the further 
development of the powers of production, which could not be 
fully utilised except on a basis of continually expanding intere 
national exchange. This view was, however, for large States, 
highly disputable; and it would not have applied to the Fascist 
States, if they had been able to win their projected wars of 
aie ast Undoubtedly, in order to secure the maximum 
production that is technically possible for the world as a whole, 
It is necessary to have a highly developed system of international 
, based in the main on the valid principle of comparative 

real costy. But in relation to the grous under-production that 
was characteristic of capitalist society between the wars it was 
fully possible for a large country to add greatly to its output of 
ig and services by organising its economy to a substantial 


af and production 
bound to be less productive from the Onalism, although 


ect of greater wealth and prosperity th ; 
oad under an unregulated Gapitalise. mone Gee a 
roduction for the world market; and this possibilit ent on 
to give such a system the chance of establishing itsely oes 
for a time, on foundations more compatible with ede 
ment of the powers of production in the Prevailing circled ess 
of capitalist confusion than adherence to the principles of 
international division of labour would have been, 7 

The Fascists had, however, never the smallest intention of 
living for long on a basis of nationalist economic isolation, The 
organisation of their home economic resources was meant to 
serve them only as a basis for predatory war-making, leadin 
to conquests which would enable them to lay hold on "as ack 
as they wanted of the products of other countries, either without 

aying for them at all, or at any rate without giving an equiva- 
ent return. Their real economic policy was not Economic 
Nationalism, but an Economic Imperialism that went far 
beyond anything that had hitherto been practised by capitalist 
States. 

It was ludicrously unrealistic in face of possibilities such as 
these—already to a great extent made actual in two great 
countries—merely to go on reciting the Marxian credo about 
economic classes, as if Capitalism were still identical in its 
class-structure with the half-grown Capitalisra of 1848. For 
matters ar¢ not so simple as to remove need for all further 
thought when the A adlamectal antagonism between the 
capitalists and the proletariat has once been grasped; nor does 
the Dialectic serve its purpose once and for all in revealing the 
existence of this antagonism and pointing the way towards its 
resolution by means of Socialism. The picture of the class- 
ttruggle thus presented needs to have its ooh oo filled in; 
and the candid user of the dialectical method will keep his eyes 
open for changes in the class-structure of society that may 
re him cause to modify his tactics and perhaps also his gener 

osis of the social situation. 

The real question, of course, was whether the new force i 
Fascism that was interposing itself in the struggle between a 
Capitalists and the proletariat was capable of reconstructing ¢ a 
tconomic system on a foundation strong enough to BYE 


new lease of life without Socialism. We Haye ee reason is 
suppose that the spirit of Nationalism, by enlisting all the forces 
of reaction on its side and also by coming to pete with the 
new intermediate classes as well as with ie oe types of 
petit. bourgeois and with the peasants, souls or the time bein 

do something to combat unemployment and to ees economic 
activity on a basis of Economic Nationalism. © ue SUCCESS, to 
be sure, could not have lasted for Jong on a oundation of 
economic isolation, or even on the wider basis given to it b 

Dr. Schacht’s currency manipulauen of economic relations 
with the countries which were marked out for inclusion, in due 
course, within the economico-political empire of the conquerin 

German Reich. But it was never meant to last, as a self-containe 

national system: it was intended only as a temporary base for 
the system of domination which was involved in the realisation 
of the Fascist will to power over other peoples. Had this Fascist 


form of Economic Imperialism prevailed in war—and there was 
it should not have prevailed—the road 


no necessary reason why Its 
towards Socialism could have been blocked for much longer 


than Marx and his successors ever supposed ; for to that extent 
there could have intervened between Capitalism, as we know 
it, and Socialism an entirely new phase of social development, 
resting on a system of State-controlled capitalist enterprise under 
the infuence of a predatory nationalist Imperialism based on the 
exploitation less of class by class than of nation by nation. 

For the time being, I'ascism has been defeated in war, and the 
danger has receded, though it would be rash indeed to proclaim 
that we have heard the last of it. The defeat was at the hands 
of a singular alliance between the forces which Fascism 
including both the Capitalism of the countries which, immedi- 
ately or remotely, felt themselves cast for the part of subject 
tribute-renderers to the Fascist power and the Socialism of the 
Soviet Union—which was cast even more obviously for the réle 
of helot to the triumphant Herrenvolk. In addition, there was 
ranged against the Fascists every working-class movement in 
the world and, side by side with the proletarians, all the liberal 
democratic elements which had escaped extinction. These 
ill-assorted allies could all unite to do battle with Fasciam, which 
was their common enemy. But how much else had they 5 
common; and, having defeated Fascism, with what hope 
agreement could they set about the task of filling the void let 
by its overthrow? The history of the years since 1945 
the beginning of the answer to this question—but orily the 
beginning. : is 
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tt Claimants to cet : 
proadly, apart from ascism, t : 
19 three major claimants, an eee were in the world afte 
pale of world-maker. There was, first, the minor claimant, to ‘he 
Capitalism of the American Co nine still Vital and develo Se 
through 2 phase of serious internal co nt, which, after pasing 
had been enabled, by war, to make a ntradictions in the 1930's 
in the development of the powers a further leap forward 
roviding an insatiable market sanicks Production. War, b 
out of its difficulties, and gave it with ed American Capitalism 
confidence in its superiority. This eeakdee lease of life, a new 
its ideological. war-making on Communi ence was reflected in 
petween which it did not pause to ae fect on Socialism— 
Left by the war as the most poverhil lines of distinction. 
because ils vast resources were not d country in the world 
by the conditions of the struggle, th Giang but developed 
militantly capitalist—indeed, the meee jah States emerged 
its capitalists had had so serious a fright. because in the 1930s 
Secondly, there was th “st 
the Soviet Union, Seek dee cape ete Communism of 
pen Hine, twisted ideologicall e 7 y Nazi devastation and, 
hick: 11 had. passed, but ey e ee ordeal through 
standing for a great new stage in ia ial ent, with the sense of 
confident and full of fears_—-confide taal evolution, and at-ouce 
time to recover, it would e a that, could it but gain 
world, immune from the contradicti Paper a einias ne 
and able to develop the powe . ons of capitalist economics 
than any other Spaneae ‘abi peogucon to a higher level 
American Capitalism ie ht at qi same time fearful that 
the world against it before hed: Ds Tc. 
the offensive-defensive of A meri regained its strength. Thus, 
ihe defenutve otieaat of A ican Capitalism encountered 
fields of Eu fensive of Soviet diplomacy on the ‘cold’ battle- 
and the roa ap oe repeated deadlocks of the Security Council 
body a whick a of Foreign Ministers; and Germany’s was the 
re nati ¢ contestants tugged hardest, because Germany, 
ies tation and defeat, remained the key position in 
erly, as the minor claimant ‘among the four, the old 
nina apitalism remained alive, but had undergone a strange 
foreseen that Ci, dor anes ie . little oF ago, earn 
atholiciam wo come the cipal standard- 
re er pa Capen, Ca 
ciam, covert ; ( eC ¢ 0 uropean Pp’ jp SE 
ing itself with a veneer 0 social doctrine, as 


the toughness to resist the demands of economic progress, and ” 
can therefore serve as a rallying point for all the motley elements | 
opposed both to Communism and to savers in its Western 
forms. This “third force,” howeve", though it 1s powerful jn 
obstruction, has so far shown itself altogether lacking in construc. 
tive quality and, to the extent to which it retains influence 
has become unavoidably the pensioner and dependant of 
American Capitalism, v-hich alone Gin Tene i oe power to 
keep the peoples it rules over from starvation leading to mas. 
revolt. : ; 

Fourthly, as the third major claimant, there is Western 
Socialism, variously called “diberal Socialism” or “Social 
Democracy.” ‘This force, over 4 large part of Europe, has been 
seriously weakened by the advance of Communism, which in 
France particularly has secured for the time being a preponderant 
position in the working-class movement. | It retains, however, 
its hold on the working class in Great Britain, in Scandinavia, 
and in several other Western countries; and it is a force to be 
reckoned with in Germany. It may, moreover, Tegain much of 
its lost power in other Western countries if Western Communists 
are forced into fighting the battles of the Soviet Union to the 
detriment of their own peoples’ standards of living. 


The Outlook for Socialism 

The fundamental creed of liberal Socialism is that, given the 
conditions provided by “‘liberal” Capitalism and a parliamentary 
system with real roots among the people, Socialist victory can 
be won without revolution or the use, save quite incidentally, 
of totalitarian weapons. Clearly, the chance of establishing 
Socialism by constitutional means in any country depéntis on 
the failure of all the other elements in the population. to unite 
against the proletariat, and on the success of the proletariat 
both in maintaining its own unity and in attaching some 
elements drawn from other classes to its cause. There is best 
prospect of this where the economic conditions are such that 
the question of Socialism comes to a head while both the middle 
groups and the proletariat—and, therefore, the capitalists 
also—are in general prosperous enough not to be driven by 
despair to extreme courses. In other words, Capitalism must 
be in difficulties, or the impetus towards a fundamental change 
of system will be wanting; but it must not be in sheer collapse, 
or the possibility of a smooth and peaceful transition will have 
disappeared, and revolutionary influences will have become 
is on both sides. Under such intermediate conditions, 


elements in the society will be inclin 
ee Socialists will be prepared to ease Zee 
revent une oe ea weake 

‘derable elernents in the middle grow 
consent the advance towards Socialis. a ee 
a bt provided that it comes without violence and win elp 
much oF LO sudden upsetting of their acclstomed ways of ie 
and offers them the prospect of greater economic security than 
they can. sce ahead: of them if capitalist forces are allowed to 
have their way uncontrolled. A considerable number of the 
technicians and minor administrators and professional men 
who form the key elements in the middle group, may be ready 
to welcome and help Socialism if it can come in this form : 

This possibility, as we have seen, makes it a vitally important 
matter for the Socialist appeal to be cast into such a shape as 
will attract these doubtful elements, provided only that the 
attempt to do this is not made by watering down the Socialist 

olicy. Such watering down would defeat its own ends; for the 
Socialist. policy can appeal only ‘if it does offer a workmanlike 
solution consistent with the successful development of the powers 
of production; and this is impossible unless it is thorough-going 
in its methods and objectives. The Socialists can afford to do 
everything that is possible to minimise the hardships and dis- 
locations of the transition; but they cannot on any account afford 
to demand less than plenitude of power over the entire economic 

tem. 

In Great Britain and in some other countries of Western 
Europe the chance of a constitutional transition to Socialism 
still exists. But its continued existence depends on the maintenance 
of conditions which do not drive the contending parties to the 
unrestrained extremisms of despair. If a large part of the British 
proletariat were to be converted to Communism, or a large part 
of the British middle classes to Fascism, then the possibility of 
such a policy as the British Labour Government of 1945 set out 
to follow in home affairs would promptly disappear; and the 
serious development of extremism on either side would inevitably 
lead to a parallel growth on the other. The reason why a 
has not been as yet in Great Britain a large-scale sow f 
either Communism or Fascism lies in the relative soi ye 
i oe “liberal” tradition, ne rs ae zading: 

ons laid under Capitalism while it wat vend 
system, developing under British leadership. The loss o British 
Tevenue from overseas investment and the large s 
countered by British world trade have sl 


to give and -take, 
Tansition in order 
N Opposition; and 


the foundations on which this structure of liberalism has hitherty 


rested, so that it now hangs precariously in the air, Jt still 
remains, however, powerful as a psychological force; and it 
will retain its influence for some ume yet if only Great Britain 
can find means of accommodating its way of life to its changed 
position in the world by readjusting both its commitments and 
its national economy to its lessened resources. The only practic. 
able basis for such an accommodation 1s some form of ocialism; 
for it is abundantly clear that British Capitalism 18 unable to 
bring it about. The possibility of achieving 1t by way of constitu. 
tional Socialist advance depends, first, on the advance toward; 
Socialism being speedy enough to” forestall sheer economic 
disaster, and secondly on British Socialism finding in like. 
minded collaborators in other countries to make possible the 
creation of a group of Socialisuc countries able to stand out 
against engulfment by either American Capitalism or Soviet 
Communism, and so to preserve —by finding a new foundation 
for it—what is valuable in the “liberal’’ tradition. 


Contraries and Contradictories ; 

But where, it may be asked, in all this discussion of class- 
changes and national policies, does the Marxian Dialectic come 
in? It comes in all the time; for what I have been saying is in 
effect a criticism, not of the Dialectic itself, but of Marx's much 
over-simplified way of formulating it. It was, no doubt, highly 
convenient for purposes of simplified presentation, merely to 
pepe the major and minor premises and the conclusion of the 
syllogism of Formal Logic by the thesis, antithesis and synthesis 
of the Hegelian dynamic “trinity.” But the doing of this involved 
the unwarranted assumption that the conflicts which go to the 
making of history are all simple conflicts between two rival 
“statements,” embodied in rival classes, and that any third 
“statement” that appears on the same stage of hi must be 
of minor im , and indeed without influence on the general 
outcome. is unwarranted assumption is the more easily 
made because the rival statements are misleadingly described 


of the word. To no “statement” can there correspond more 
than one contradictory statement (A is B: A is not B) but 
ape any “statement” there can be brought up & number 
different, or of contrary, “statements.” A is B; A is C; A is D 
are eon sonpnarscreae they are different ‘‘statements,” W A 
may contrary, if there is inconsistency in being 
omoe B ang GC, or C and D. ra @ ! 
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‘ Nor are social classes contradictories. Be; 
4 ee consist in not being a capitalist, Tre, Proletarian 
put the status of a proletarian is a Positive status Which that; 
be defined simply by saying what it is not. ‘There mic? cannot 
-. the nature of things (at least, none can be given no reason 
urely metaphysical assumptions) why all major social c dite 
should involve only two major combatants: nor does a real 
study of historical development bear out such 4 conclusi tic 
empirical test.? It is pure metaphysics, and not sienes, re 
gssumc that all class-struggles are simple combats between to 
embattled classes. ; two 
It is also very puzzling that, in Marx’s version 
the exceedingly diverse and manifold changes that take plac 
in the ‘powers of production’ always manage somehow . 
find representative embodiment in a single rising class. If we 
ask wy this occurs, Marx provides no answer, He does not 
feel the need for an answer. Yet surely, even if he cannot sa: 
why, he should be able at any rate to back up his assertion with 
inductive evidence drawn from world history. He does not 
attempt to do this, unless the answer is to be taken as embodied 
in the very brief, and highly popularised version of ancient and 
medieval history that takes up a few paragraphs of The Communist 
Manifesto. In any case, these paragraphs are not an answer. 
The slaves of the Ancient World were clearly not the antithetical 
class to the ancient governing class. What classes did Marx 
suppose to have played the réles of Thesis, Antithesis; and 
Synthesis in Ancient Greece or Rome? Goodness only knows. 
The Thesis, Antithesis, Synthesis formula, in the simple form 
in which Marx applies it to the contemporary struggle between 
capitalists and proletariat, can by no means be made even 
plausibly applicable to human perce as a whole. Nor, I feel 
ture, can it be made applicable even by presenting it in a more 
cuplcated form, with more than two contestants. Class- 
conflicts may have existed at all stages of historical development; 
but that is a very different thing from their having existed always 
in the form requisite for the Marxian analysis. The Marxian 
“class” that plays a réle in history is not simply a class: it is a 
class which, at a particular stage, the mastery needed 
for the further development of Wasps of ahaa 
nflicts that do not conform to pattern cap ne no 
relevance to the dialectical conception of history, 40 age ape 
12 which Marx expounded it. A great deal of human history 
w Hor id Mare think it had in tho pat stage of tory. Se ts quotes 
Kaas a) 


of the Dialectic, 


can, I agree, be elucidated by considering the influence of changes 
in the ‘powers of production’ on social and economic structure; 
but in a good number of the instances in which this part of 
Marx’s theory is helpful no question of class-struggle appears to 
arise. The adoption of pastoral or of agricultural techniques 
greatly affected the social institutions of the peoples which 
resorted to them; but did it always create a corresponding clags- 
struggle, and, if so, was there one sort of class-struggle among 
pastoralists, another among agriculturalists, and another among 
fishermen—and so on? If there was, what becomes of the unitary, 
straight-line, conception of human history as a whole? 


Concluston 
It is, indeed, no more sensible to make the Dialectic, than an 

other part of the Marxian system, into a dogma. I find that it 
sometimes helps me to think in dialectical terms, rather than in 
the terms of Formal Logic, about the factors of social develop- 
ment. When I do this, however, I use the Dialectic merely as an 
aid to thinking, and use it only as much, and push it only as 
far, as I find helpful in any particular process of thought. I 
employ it, not as a dogma, but as a thought-shape, ul on 
condition that it remains a servant and is not allowed to become 
the master of thought. I feel that it ought to help others to use 
it in this way. But, if it does not help them, even after they have 
tried it, there is no more to be said; for no one can think outside 
his nature, and I know that the processes of thought go on very 
differently in different people’s heads. A man can think realistic- 
ally without the Dialectic, though I am sure he cannot think 
realistically about society if his thinking is shut up within the 
categories of Formal Logic. With this caution, let him think in 
the way that suits him best; but, if he wants to understand Marx, 
he will have, even rage a he reject the Dialectic, to make 
himself master enough of it to understand the form in which 
Marx actually cog a Failure to do this has been responsible, 
as we have seen ughout this book, for uch supposed 


as for a tendency, among Marxists, to make of Marxism a dead 
dogma instead of ing source of fresh observation and 
. Having said this, and presented in this book my 


conception of what Marxism really means, I can only ask the 
reader, if he is in any doubt, to go and study for himeelf what 
Pipe wrote, and not merely what others have written about 
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A NOTE ON BOOKS 


I no NoT PROPOSE TO append to this boo 
bibliography of Marxian writings, which are, sig ae 
britain, almost co-extensive with the literature of modern 
Socialism. It is enough to give references to the most important 
of Marx’s own works, and to those of his collaborator Engels 
with only a very few books expository or critical of his doctrines, 
Among Marx’s own writing, pride of place must be given to 
his magnum opus, Capital. This consists, apart from supplementary 
studics, of three volumes. The first of these, Capitalist Production, 
originally published in 1867, is now available, translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul, in Everyman’s Library (2 volumes), 
with an introduction by me. There are also a larger edition of 
the same translation, and an older translation, by S. Moore 
and E. Aveling, edited by Engels, and therefore regarded as 
sacred by some Marxists. This was the only volume of Capital 
published by Marx himself. The remaining volumes were edited 
by Engels after his death. Vol. II, Capitalist Circulation, is avail- 
able in a translation by E. Untermann, originally issued in 
America. It is important for students of the details of Marx’s 
economic theories, but far less important for most readers 
than Vol. III. Vol. II was left by Marx in a fairly finished 
state, whereas Vol. III, Capitalist Production as a Whole, was put 
together by Engels from many papers written at very different 
dates. It is less a book than a vitally important quarry for the 
Marxian student. Without it, Marx’s theory of value cannot be 
fully understood—especially in relation to the connection between 
value and price; and it contains most of Marx’s doctrines on 
such questions as the causes of capitalist crises and the changing 
class-divisions in capitalist society. It is available in E. Unter- 
mann’s translation, published only in the United States. 
There have been several attempts to summarise Capital in bg 
single volume. By far the best of these is Julian Borchardt’s 
The People’s Marx, translated by S. Trask. Most of this is pe 
porated in a uscful volume of selection from Capital and ited 
writings, edited by Max Eastman, published in the nites 
States in the Modern Library. Emile Burns’s Handbook of —— 
contains, in addition to a selection from Marx, large extract 
from the writings of Lenin and Stalin. sot 


As a pendant to Capital, invaluable to students of Marx’s 
economic theories, is his posthumous book, Theorten ilber den 
Mehrwert, also available in French as Histoire des Doctrines 
Economiques, but not in English. This contains Marx’s detailed 
studics of the theorics of the classical economists, especially 
Ricardo, and throws indispensable light on the formation of 
his own economic doctrines. Of Marx’s other definitely economic 
writings the most important is his Critique of Political Economy, 
published in 1859, eight years before Vol I of Capital. This is 
available in an American translation by N. I, Stone. Apart 
from its importance in economic theory, it contains in the 
preface (and also in a draft introduction found among Marx’s 
papers after his death, and published as an appendix in the 
American edition) the only direct exposition he ever made of 
the Materialist Conception of History and of his method of 
arriving at it. These few pages are quite indispensable for anyone 
who wants to grasp the essential foundations of Marxism. They 
should be read together with The Communist Manifesto of 1848, 
by Marx and Engels, the earliest clear formulation of Marxism 
as a system. The Manifesto is available in many editions. The 
fullest is that of D. Ryazonoff, which makcs a stout volume of. 
over 350 pages, with elaborate notes and comments. 

Students of the Materialist Conception of History and of the 
philosophical basis of Marxism will also need to read The Poverty 
of Philosophy, Marx’s answer to Proudhon, published in 1847 
and available in an English translation by H. Quelch, They 
should also read Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach, reprinted as an 
appendix to the English translation of Engels’s Ludwig Feuerbach 
and, if they know German, the two volumes, Aus dem literarischan 
Nachlass von Marx, Engels und Lassalle, edited by F. Mehring, 
Marx’s biographer. For English readers, some of Marx’s early 
writings are available in Selected Essays by Karl Marx, translated 
by H, J. Stenning. The German Ideology, an early joint work of 
Marx and Engels, is also now available in English. 

For Marx’s views on the State and on Socialist policy, the best 
introduction is Marx's Critiqus of the Gotha Programme, written in 
1875 as an attack on the policy of his German followers in 
connection with the fusion of the Marxian and Lassallian 
Socialist parties in Germany, and suppressed at the time by 
the German leaders. It is available in an English edition. Wi 
this should be read The Civil War'in France (written in English), 
originally published as a manifesto of the First International on 
the occasion of the Paris Commune—a most important book 
for the understanding of Marx’s political attitude. His views of 
age 


salist strategy, especially in relation sa 
peste bourgeoisie, should also be studied pe cepa of the 
The Class-Struggles in France and The Eighteenth Bras works, 
Napoleon Bonaparte (translated by E. and C, Paul) matali of 
Germany: Revolution and Counter-Revolution, which was ait a for 
Marx by Engels. These three books deal with the re nani 
and counter-revolutionary movements of 1848 and 
years. A ete 
Of Marx’s other writings, two’ important 
mentioned here. These are Value, Prize and Prot (1865) aa; 
H'age-Labour and Capital (1849), both important for the develop- 
ment of his economic doctrines. For the student of Mandsmn 
there is an immense wealth of material in the volumes of his 
Correspondence, including the long series of letters which passed 
between him and Engels (available in German or French: in 
English there is only a selection, edited by Dona Torr), and his 
letters to Sorge and Kugelmann. Some of Marx’s other writings 
(Herr Vogt, 3 vols., Buvres Philosophiques, 3 vols., Eubres Politiques, 
8 vols.) are available in French as well as German. A complete 
French edition of the writings of Marx and Engels was in course 
publication ‘in the 1930’s, but was interrupted by the outbreak 
of war. 

Of the works of Engels, the most important are his Condition 
of the Working Class in England in 1844 (translated by F. K. 
Wischnewetzky), his Origin of the Family, Property and the State 
(available in English), his Peasant War in Germany (translated 
by M. S. Olgin), his Dialectics of Nature, and his Ants-Duehring, 
now available in English. A part of Anti-Duehring is also available 
in an American translation, under the title Landmarks of Scientific 
Socialism, translated by A. Lewis, and in another partial version, 
The Development of Socialism from Utopia to Science (various pamphlet 
editions). See also another pamphlet Historical Materialism, and 
Eogell’s book on Feuerbach. . 

e standard life of Marx is by F. Mehring. A useful short 
book is Max Beer’s The Life and Teaching of Karl Mars, and the 
next best life that of 0. Ruhle, Karl Marz (translated by E. and C, 
Paul). See also D. Ryazonoff, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 

Of many books about Mars, I select a very, few. First, 
critical works include Karl Marx, by A. Loria Gaeay ae Py 
E. and C. Paul), Karl Marx's Capital, by A. D. Lin ay lapis 
Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marx, by Bene grees in, 
. {translated by C. M. Meredith), and Karl Marx, by Pe sion 

or Marxian philosophy, see G. Plekhanov, Fundaments nes 
of Marxism, and S. Hook's two volumes Towards the gaan 


volutionary 
the following 


of Karl Marx, and From Hegel to Marx. For a criticism from the 
standpoint of orthodox economics, sce F, Béhm-Bawerk, Kay! 
Marx and the Close of his System, For a “Trotskyite” interpretation 
sce various books by Max Eastman, especially Marx, Lenin and 
the Science of Revolution. Lenin's own writings, especially The 
State and Revolution, The Proletarian Revolution, and Imperialism, 
are all of primary importance. Sce also Lenin’s Materialism and 
Empirio-Cniticism for Marxist philosophy. Of works not in English, 
G. Sorel’s La Décomposition du Marxisme is exceedingly interesting 
from a Syndicalist standpoint, and Arturo Labriola’s Karl Marx 
(in Italian or French) is one of the best critical expositions, 
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